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eorge Bush and Francois Mitterrand took 

the headlines at BU’s 116th commencement 

last Sunday, but a few dozen graduates 
managed to say a lot more than either of the 
featured presidential windbags. 

While Bush droned on about trade barriers and 
Mitterrand mouthed his typically Gallic pieties 
about the future of the planet, the most 
noteworthy message of the day could be found 
pasted atop about 50 mortarboards scattered 
throughout the crowd. That message was simple 
— just two words — but it conveyed a greater 
sense of truth than just about anything else stated 
for the record at Nickerson Field that morning. 

BUSH KNEW, said the signs. 

There was no anger in that message, no 
bitterness or rancor. But neither was there any 
uncertainty. It was just a simple statement of fact 
— a fact so basic and so obvious that most people 
don’t really feel comfortable talking about it. 

Bush knew. Like a child’s casual observation of 
the emperor's nudity, it’s the sort of embarrassing 
little truth that rarely gets stated in public — but a 


truth that would do the public a lot of good if it 
were stated far more often. 

Bush knew. Of course he knew: about Noriega, 
about the missiles for the ayatollah, about Ollie 
North’s secret little war in the jungles of Central 
America. To assert that he did not know — to 
accept at face value the ludicrous contention that 
George Bush was totally “out of the loop,” that he 
knew nothing at all about the most crucial events 
that shaped the foreign policy of his mentor, 
Ronald Reagan — is to redefine the notion of 
gullibility. And it is to accept complicity in the 
fraud that has formed the basis of George Bush's 
presidency. 

Official Washington seems willing to join in the 
lie. Sometime next month, the Senate is expected 
to confirm the nomination of Donald Gregg — a 
career CIA man who was national-security adviser 
to Bush during most of the latter’s term as vice- 
president — as ambassador to South Korea. In 
doing so, the Senate will extend its official blessing 
to a man who could tell the nation precisely what 

See CONTRA, page 16 
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HERO OF THE WEEK 
Karen Colley 


Last year, Karen Colley, a floral designer from 
Dorchester, decided it was time to do something 
for a close friend who was suffering from cerebral 
palsy. So she threw a party at a Quincy nightclub, 
raised about $5000, and bought him a telephone 
with big, easy-to-push buttons; a stereo rigged so 
that he can operate it with his feet; a microwave 
oven; and, since he doesn’t get around much, a 
supervised trip to Jamaica. 

This year, Colley’s urge to help has surfaced 
again. Her largess is now directed at homeless 
children and children with AIDS. 

Working around her job at a flower shop, 
Colley has talked the Bay State Expo Center into 
letting her have the Teachers Union Hall for free 
on June 1 from 7 p.m. until 1 a.m. She's also 
talked four local bands — Fat City, New Man, the 
Cutouts, and Jim Plunkett — into performing for 
nothing. She's lined up raffle items — dinner for 
two from Legal Seafood, tea at the Ritz-Carlton, 
and, of course, several of roses. 

Tickets for the event, available 
Ticketron, are $15. Raffle tickets:aréa buck. All 
proceeds will go to children at the Crossroads 
Family Shelter in Eastie and the Children’s AIDS 
Program at Boston City Hospital. (For more: 
information, call Colley at 288-2894.) 

Colley has asked that the money be used to 
fund summer camping trips, visits to circuses, 
new playground equipment, and the like, “It’s 
strictly for the kids,” she says, “for something 
they're really going to remember, something 
that’s really going to brighten them up.” 











THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Arline Isaacson 


After a decade of frustration, gay-rights advocates 
think they may succeed in pushing a gay-rights bill 
through the Massachusetts legislature this year. In years 
past, Senate opponents have killed the bill by stalling it 
in committee. But last week Arline Isaacson, who as co- 
chair of the Massachusetts Gay and Lesbian Political 
Caucus is leading the lobbying effort, told the Phoenix 
that even some of the bill’s habitual opponents seem 
willing to let it come to a vote this year. 

“It was voted out favorably by the Senate Ways and 
Means Committee just last week. At the committee 
exec, a conservative senator, Ned Kirby, wanted to 
delay the bill. Interestingly enough, Biff MacLean, now 
the chairman of [the Committee cn] Third Reading, said 
no, he didn’t want to see the bili delayed. Just as 
surprising, [Senator] Fran Doris said it was wrong to 
delay the bill and that it should be voted on in a fair 
and timely fashion: So people who have opposed the 
bill in the past are lining up to say it should be heard 
this year.” 

But though Isaacson is encouraged, she is not about 
to let up. “I just want to. . . to make it clear to everyone 
that there are a thousand ways to kill a bill, and the 
only way we are going to be able to get it passed this 
year is to be more organized than eyer before. . . . It is 
simple, fundamental grassroots politics.” 
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= Rabies and licensing clinic at the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 10 Chandler 
Street, Boston, May 31, 3 to 7 p.m., and June 3, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Rabies vaccinations will 


be provided for free. Call 426-9170. 


A three-mile walk for dogs and owners around Lake Quannapowitt, in Wakefield, to 
benefit the Muscular Dystrophy Association, June 11, noon. Call (508) 777-0333. 


The Children’s AIDS Program, which provides a residence for HIV-infected children, 
is looking for volunteers to assist in the children’s care. Call Nick Lahage at 424-5904. 


An open house hosted by the Boston Chapter of the National Organization for 
Women (NOW), the first Wednesday of every month, 7 p.m., at 971 Comm Ave, Boston. 


Call 782-1056. 











THIS 


HYNES SIGHT 


In recent weeks, convention planners have used 
words like “distressed” and “disappointed” to describe 
their experiences at the Hynes Convention Center. In 
March the Phoenix reported that the Massachusetts 
Convention Center Authority, which runs the Hynes, 
has had a history of breaking promises with convention 
customers, of deceiving them — and even of reckless 
driving. One convention planner, for example, 
complained of her “surprise” when a worker drove a 
forklift through a crowd of 1600 conventioneers taking 
a coffee break. 

But if she was dismayed by this incident, maybe she 
wasn’t taking the time to put things in an architectural 
perspective. Those coffee-chugging conventioneers, 
after all, were in one beautiful hallway at the time. Or 
so says writer John Morris Dixon in the May issue of 
Progressive Architecture magazine. 

Dixon does not use words like “distressed” or 
“disappointed” to describe the Hynes. Nope, more like 
“elegant” or “unusual.” Discussing the elements of the 
Hynes’s exterior decoration, Dixon writes, “The 
coexistence of such abstract visual markers — akin to 
some of Peter Eisenman’s grids — with the apparent 
historicism of the Boylston Street front illustrate the 
catholicity of Kallmann McKinnell & Wood's current 
design thinking. Neither part is, in fact, simply abstract 
or : The Classicism of the granite-clad loggia 
portion is actually quite abstract, and it gives way in 
places to displays of bare steel; the abstract lines on the 
larger portion, on the other hand, are executed in 
rough-faced granite slabs that bear the earmarks of 
traditional construction.” 

Yeah. 

But while you’re admiring those abstract visual 
markers, watch out for the forklifts. 





— John Medearis © 


THE ERRORS 
OF HER WAY 


Fact-checking Norma Nathan. 





Ocean err 

The Eye: In her May 22 column Norma tells of a lunch 
given for Barbara Bush, Danielle Mitterrand, and other 
dignitaries at the Maine home of Betsy Hunt, a friend of 
Doro LeBlond, daughter of President and Mrs. Bush. 
“Apres lunch,” says the Eye, “the women were whipped 
to a local museum in a cigarette boat.” 

The truth: According to Dick and Tony Theriault, 
skippers of the 52-foot yacht on which the women 
cruised during one 40-minute ride last weekend, the trip 
to the local museum was made by motorcade. 


Arts and gaffes 

The Eye: On May 16 the Eye described the action at a 
grand dinner and auction held at the Peabody Museum 
of Salem. “Dinner was followed by an auction (old 
paintings from George Lewis IV and Stephen 
Wheatland).” Later, Norma quotes “Frank Gilligan of 
Tiffany's, New York,” and “someone who was there” 
who observed that “Sookie Phippen has had an 
exhausting day!” 

The truth: According to Bryn Evans, director of public 
relations at the Peabody Museum, the dinner followed 
the auction; the heirs to Steven Wheatland, not Steven 
Wheatland himself, own the old painting that was 
auctioned; Frank Gilligan is the capital-campaign 
consultant for the Peabody Museum; he does not work 
for Tiffany's. And it was Snookie Phippen who 
supposedly had an exhausting day, not Sookie Phippen. 


Gaps and gowns 

The Eye: On May 20 Norma announced that Glenn 
Close would speak at the Mount Holyoke graduation 
on May 29; in her May 22 column she wondered how 
“Hah-vud” can top the BU commencement at its June 9 
graduation. 

The truth: According to Vee Wailgum, news director at 
Mount Holyoke, the Mount Holyoke graduation will be 
held on May 28; according to Bernice Levinson of the 
Harvard commencement office, the Harvard graduation 
is set for June 8. 

If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us at 
the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 
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1 ON THE COVER 
The sad part is that almost no one cares, but George Bush and 
company played America for the fool. As Francis J. Connolly 
explains, only the most naive, gullible, or oblivious among us can 
now believe the president was out of the loop on Iranamok. 


6 BROKEN PROMISES 
Michael Dukakis ran as the health-care candidate and Boston Harbor 
cruiser George Bush wanted to be the environment president. But as 
Maureen Dezell and Scot Lehigh (page 7) reveal, last fall’s campaign 
rhetoric has become this spring’s empty promise now that the 
governor is presiding over a breakdown of the health-care system 
and the feds are moving to foul our beaches and water. 


9 TALKING POLITICS by Richard Gaines 
Why one three-letter word ought to be off-limits to the press during the 
1990 campaign season. 


10 SPORTING EYE by Mark Jurkowitz 
Is there anyone who still has doubts about who's king of the court? 


HARBOR 12 PERSONALLY by Susan Hackley 
The Alaskan oil spill is a classic example of the seductive power of 
money. 


14 LETTERS 
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1 AMERICA’S SHRIEKLY READERS by Craig Tomashottf 

Go on and admit it: you love the National Enquirer. Don't worry; there 
il are millions like you every week. Here’s a reader's guide to Elvis, Liz, 
rei 5 10 5 love cults, pretzel diets, and more. 


RU TSWi\si74 2 URBANEYE by Becky Batcha 
Plus, “The Straight Dope” and the Boston Hit List. 


6 CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS 
This month‘s finds: wacky stripes, wavy bows, and some wild 
renditions of the way we wore. 


8 MY HOMETOWN by Joe Bargmann 
When Jersey stopped making fence. 


10 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 
God bless the chile at Singha House. Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant 
Guide and cheap eating at Nick’s in ''Five & Dine.”’ 


LIBR : 16 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
LOVE CULTS 17 CLASSIFIEDS 


ART S smecemmemmen ate ce cme i 


2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix. so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston‘s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the ‘State of the Art.” And in ''Next Weekend.” Tim 
Riley follows the baton of Roger Norrington. 


6 FILM 
Peter Keough goes in search of Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade, 
looks ahead to the Roman Polanski festival at the Brattle, and screens 
several Clint Eastwood videos in anticipation of Pink Cadillac. Plus, in 
“Trailers, ’’ La lectrice and How To Get Ahead in Advertising. 


9 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay thinks The Miser should put its trust in Moliére; Bill Marx 
~ wishes he could find a way out of The Villain’s Web. and Sally Cragin 
says Bluebeard’s Hassel: B,HSL is no hassle at ail. 


10 APPRECIATION 
GILDA RADNER Steve Vineberg remembers Gilda Radner. 


ll PERFORMANCE and CLASSICAL 
Robin Dougherty visits with Annie Griffin; Jeffrey Gantz explains why 
music is more than just notes. 


12 MUSIC 
Johnny Angel says Blondie’s really just Debbie Harry; Jim Hunter tells 
you why black male vocal groups are here to stay: in ‘‘Cellars by 
Starlight,’ Tim Riley says there’s nothing bitter about Lemonheads; 
and Michael Freedberg finds that listening is still easy in Donna 
Summer time. Plus, in “Live and on Record,” Little Joe Cook and the 
Thrillers, and Dinu Lipatti. 














16 ART 
David Bonetti weighs the decadence of Aubrey Beardsley against the 
vision of William Blake. 
24 HOT DOTS 39 OFF THE RECORD 
26 LISTINGS 40 FILM LISTINGS 
34 ART LISTINGS 42 FILM STRIPS 
37 PLAY BY PLAY 





Pb _ Sec ee 


In this month‘s Phoenix Literary Section: the word made fresh — looking in on the art and 
enterprise of local letterpress printers. Plus, Philip Larkin‘s collected poems and an interview 
with John Kidd, veteran of the ‘Joyce Wars.” 


Photo credits: Mark Morelli (with News), John Nordell (with Lifestyle), and Edie Baskin/Front 
Page Enterprises (with Arts). 
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The Hub Gets Hot... 





Into The Cold. 


Cold-Filtered™ Miller Genuine Draft. 
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health-care 
candidate 
provides no 
insurance 


administration took notions of a 

universal-health-care system that 
had been bandied about among local 
health-care leaders, burnished them, and 
gave them to presidential candidate 
Michael Dukakis to take on the road. But 
now in the spring of 1989, with the road 
show over, the administration is letting 
the very foundations of the state’s 
health-care-delivery system — and most 
rational hopes for the kind of universal 
coverage Dukakis ballyhooed to the rest 
of the nation — crumble. 

Nursing homes, health centers, home- 
health-care agencies, and other 
organizations that provide care to the 
elderly, the poor, and the very sick are 
reeling from the impact of the state’s 
refusal to pay all but its “hardship case” 
Medicaid bills. Hospitals are in such 
serious fiscal trouble that many of them 
are in danger of going broke and closing 
their doors. The commonwealth has 
stopped paying health-insurance- 
premium bills for two-thirds of state 
employees. And the Department of 
Medical Security, set up to administer the 
universal-health-care system in 
Massachusetts, is slated to receive about 
one-third of the money it says it needs to 
get its program off the ground next year. 

A State House press conference 
sponsored by an ad hoc group of health- 
care providers last Wednesday offered a 
glimpse of the turmoil now gripping the 
health-care-delivery system. In a steamy 
hearing room, the providers told tale 
after tale of people whose lives depend 
on a system that’s now being devastated 
by a lack of state funds: an elderly 
widower, nearly blind and home in bed 
with ulcers on his legs, who's in danger 
of losing his home care; a mother without 
the money to pay for her infant's food; 
recent immigrants with no access to 
health care except at a community health 
center that might have to close. 

“Is this a nightmare, or am I really here 
... pleading for the fate of Medicaid 
recipients?” asked Elsie Frank, president 
of the Massachusetts Association of 


' n the summer of 1987, the Dukakis 
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Older Americans, to a round of cheers 
and applause. 

For many of the health-care providers 
gathered at the press conference, the 
current health-care crisis seems to have 
arrived with little warning. But it’s been 
in the making for years. The price of 
being an internationally known medical 
mecca is high, and Massachusetts’s 
health-care costs outpace the rest of the 
nation’s by as much as 30 percent. The 
state — prodded by a coalition of health- 
care, business, and consumer interests — 
took a number of legislative measures to 
control costs over the last decade. But 
drastic federal funding cutbacks and the 
continuing rise of health-care costs 
throughout the country during the 1980s 
drove up local costs. 

The universal-health-care law, passed 
last year, was intended to streamline the 
hospital system and keep it financially 
healthy as a starting point to curbing 
costs. But since the Dukakis 
administration hasn't funded the 
hospital portion of the universal-health- 


care package, none of that has happened. 


Medicaid, the single biggest line item 
in the state budget and a key source of 
support for health-care providers, has 
been a managerial and fiscal disaster for 
years. Instead of managing and 
controlling its Medicaid budget as it rose 
as feverishly as health-care inflation, the 
state has routinely slowed its Medicaid 
payments to providers when it ran short 
of cash. The result of that policy is a 
deficit of close to $500 million, according 
to reliable State House sources. 

The administration has decided it 
simply can’t pay its Medicaid bills 
anymore during this fiscal year. And 
though the Dukakis administration has 
indicated to health-care providers that it 
will pay them early in the next fiscal 
cycle, it is forcing many of them to 
borrow money just to remain open. The 
cost of that borrowing will eventually 
drive some of the smaller health-care 
organizations out of business. And it will 
eventually have to be paid — at high 
interest rates — by the state. 


Nursing homes 
and home health care 
Approximately 70 percent of nursing- 
home residents in Massachusetts today 
are subscribers to Medicaid, the federal- 
and state-funded insurer that pays for 
care for the poor, the disabled, and those 
among the elderly who can’t afford the 
cost of long-term care. Even before the 
state stopped paying its Medicaid bills 
earlier this month, the non-profit nursing 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 





homes were hurting. Health-care costs in 
Massachusetts have risen between 12 
and 15 percent each year in recent years; 
Medicaid reimbursement for services has 
gone up only about four percent yearly. 
To make matters worse, the state owes 
nursing homes $295 million in back 
payments, according to Petra Langer of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Nursing 
Homes. 

The Marian Manor Nursing Home in 
South Boston, the largest nursing home 
in Massachusetts, applied for and 
received “hardship funds” from the state 
when it cut off Marian Manor's Medicaid 
funding, on May 12. But the 
commonwealth still owes the home more 
than $1 million — or 10 percent of its 
annual budget, according to Joseph 
Fitzpatrick, controller at Marian Manor. 
That shortfall doesn’t threaten the 
nursing home with closure — but it does 
keep it operating closer to the edge than 
it would like. 

“We get 75 percent of our revenues 
from the state,” Fitzpatrick says. “And 75 
cents on the dollar here goes to wages 
and benefits. We're a non-profit 
organization. We don’t have much access 
to cash. Continuing to get the regular 
state support is essential. Without it, we 
have to beg and borrow. We have to 
worry about paying vendors and food 
suppliers. We have to worry about 
paying our staff. And in the end it’s the 
residents who suffer.” 

The state’s miserable record at paying 
in a timely fashion for Medicaid nursing- 
home services could well diminish access 
to nursing-home care, says Murray May, 
president of the Hebrew Rehabilitation 
Center in West Roxbury and chairman of 
the state’s Medicaid advisory board. 

. “If there’s an empty bed, [nursing- 
home administrators] will choose a 
private payer [not on Medicaid] first, a 
Medicaid patient who needs only a little 
care second, and a Medicaid patient who 
needs a lot of care third,” he warns. “The 
sickest, most debilitated people who 
need care the most won't get it.” 

Casey Cuthbert-Allman of the Visiting 
Nurses Association of Boston, the largest 
home-health-care agency in New 
England, agrees. Approximately 70 
percent of the people Boston visiting 
nurses care for are Medicaid patients: 
inner-city elderly, poor women and their 
children, and AIDS patients. Besides 
caring for some of the state’s neediest 
residents, the nurses save the state an 
enormous amount of money. A typical 
home-health visit to administer AZT, a 
drug used in the treatment of AIDS, for 


The news was grim at Wednesday's State House conference. 
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instance, costs $60. Keeping that patient 
in the hospital to receive that treatment 
would cost, on average, $605 a day. 
“We're meeting our obligations to the 
state by taking care of our patients,” says 
Cuthbert-Allman. “We want the state to 
meet its obligations by taking care of us.” 


Health insurance 
and the hospital bill 

It isn’t just bills for the poor and 
disenfranchised the state isn’t paying. 
The Massachusetts Group Insurance 
Commission (GIC), which administers 
the health-insurance plans for 260,000 
state employees, state retirees, and their 
families, has run out of money. As a 
result, it hasn’t paid May’s health-care 
premiums for GIC subscribers who 
belong to health-maintenance 
organizations (HMOs). 

“Unless some mysterious source of 
money appears, we're not going to be 
able to pay them in June [the last month 
of the state’s fiscal year],” says Alexi 
Schweitzer, GIC director of policy and 
development. 

Approximately two-thirds of active 
state employees belong to HMOs, says 
Schweitzer. (The others are insured by 
John Hancock, whose contract with the 
state assures its subscribers’ claims are 
paid.) The state intends to make good on 
its missed payments to the HMOs early 
in the next fiscal year, so GIC members 
aren't in danger of losing their services. 
But the HMOs, some of which are small, 
non-profit organizations, are scrambling 
to cover the losses foisted upon them by 
the state. 

“The HMOs are extremely unhappy, 
and I can’t blame them,” Schweitzer 
says matter-of-factly. 

The GIC is about to sit down with the 
unhappy HMOs, other insurers, and the 
hospitals to haggle over yet another 
extremely controversial health-care- 
related decision the Dukakis 
administration has made as a result of its 
most recent budget crunch — its refusal 
to pay its share of the bad-debt-and- 
free-care money that all employers and 
insurers pay hospitals. 

Under state health-care law, a 13.5 
percent surcharge is added to all hospital 
charges to cover the cost of providing 
uncompensated care to people who can’t 
(or simply don’t) pay their hospital bills. 
Employers, who pay the vast majority of 
health-insurance bills in Massachusetts, 
directly or indirectly carry most of the 
cost of uncompensated care — a cost that 
has doubled over the past five years. 

See HEALTH CARE, page 24 

















The 
‘environment 
president’ 
starts to 


play dirty 





Fran¢ois Mitterrand in BU’s Case 
Center last Sunday, fielding 
questions on war and peace, diplomacy, 

and the fate of mankind, George Bush 
discovered that in Boston, at least, all 
politics remains strictly local. 

“Being back in Boston, does it 
encourage you to do anything about 
restoring the money for the Boston 
Harbor that the Congress approved?” the 
Boston Herald's Wayne Woodlief wanted 
to know. 

“Hey, I'm pleased that the clean-up 
seems to be going forward,” President 
Bush responded. His face broke into the 
type of giddy grin that the BU 
commencement (or perhaps the prospect 
of finally having unchaperoned 
overnight guests) had just brought to the 
countenances of hundreds of Dr. Silber’s 
erstwhile charges. “How’s that for an 
answer?” 

In.a.word, inadequate. From a 
Massachusetts perspective, the man who 
last summer sailed into the heart of 
enemy territory to denounce the woeful 
degradation of Boston Harbor — the 
candidate who dismissed eight years of 
environmental deterioration under 
Reagan with the declaration that he 
wanted to be “the environment 
president” — has quickly shown just 
how few teeth those campaign sound 
bites contained. 

In three of the most controversial areas 
where the federal government plays an 
important role in the Massachusetts 
environment — the Boston Harbor clean- 
up, the controversy over oil drilling on 
Georges Bank, and the future of the Cape 
Cod National Seashore — George Bush 
has shown that the real message of this 
administration is not “read my lips,” but 
rather “Watch what I do, not what I say.” 
And from an environmental perspective, 
what his administration has done in 
those three cases is nothing — or worse. 


The Harbor 
On September 1, 1988, the Republican 


¢ tanding with French President 





nominee flew to Boston. The first of his 


two Boston strikes, it was an audacious 
move. George Bush, who had played 
Madame Dufarge in Ronald Reagan’s 
anti-environment reaction, had come to 


‘denounce the state of Boston Harbor. 


Afloat with the national press, Bush 
placed the blame squarely — and for the 
most part, deservedly — in his 
opponent's lap. 

Later, the Bush campaign would cut an 
ad with footage of pipes discharging filth 
into Boston Harbor and oil and trash 
floating on the water, while a worried 
voice intoned: “As a candidate, Mike 
Dukakis called Boston Harbor an open 
sewer. As governor, he had the 
opportunity to do something about it, but 
chose not to. The EPA called his lack of 
action the most expensive public-policy 
mistake in the history of New England. 
Now Boston Harbor, the dirtiest harbor 
in America, will cost residents $6 billion 
to clean. And Mike Dukakis promises to 
do for America what he has done for 
Massachusetts.” That ad would blanket 
the airwaves in states like 
environmentally sensitive California. 

Boston Harbor became a principal 
point of attack for the Republican 
nominee. At the September 25 
presidential debate in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, Bush tossed this barb: 
“That answer was about as clear as 
Boston Harbor.” 

For a man who had led Ronald 
Reagan’s environmental-deregulation 
task force, claiming the environmental 
high ground took a certain chutzpah. But 
for George Bush, it was a ploy that 
largely worked. If he didn’t outdraw 
Michael Dukakis among green voters, 
Bush at the very least neutralized a 
potentially devastating aspect of his 
record. 

Given the role the Harbor played in his 
campaign, Bostonians could be forgiven 
for thinking George Bush — an avid 
angler with a seaside manse in 
picturesque Kennebunkport, Maine — 
was genuinely concerned about their 
home port. And in fact the president and 
his chief of staff, John Sununu, are both 
dues-paying members of the Boston 
Harbor Association. But Bush’s Fiscal 
Year 1990 budget shows that is not the 
case. 

Asa result of years of delay, the $6.1 
billion cost of cleaning Boston Harbor 
will fall almost entirely on the backs of 
the 2.5 million people in the 
Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority's (MWRA) 53 member 
communities: When the Clean Water Act 
originally passed, setting a 1977 deadline 





for attaining secondary treatment of 
Boston-area sewage, it provided for 75 
percent federal funding. During the 
Reagan years, that formula was cut back 
to 50 percent and then phased out 
entirely. 

Boston's clean-up finally got started 
just as the federal funding ended. In large 
part, that’s because the Dukakis 
administration sidetracked the clean-up 
during the governor's first term ('75 to 
‘78) and for two years of his second (‘83 
to ‘86). 

But the federal Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA), which took the 
better part of five years to reject the 
state’s application for a secondary- 
treatment waiver, also bears some of the 
responsibility for the delay. It wasn’t 
until Michael Deland became the Region 
I EPA administrator, in June of 1983, that 
the agency began sending the 
unmistakable message that it would 
demand a full clean-up of Boston harbor. 

Recognizing that there is some federal 
culpability, Congress earmarked $100 
million for Boston Harbor when it 
reauthorized the Clean Water Act in 
1987. Authorization and appropriations 
being two distinctly different things, the 
Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority (MWRA) has had to struggle 
for that money. In fiscal 1988, they 
received $16 million of it; in this fiscal 
year, an additional $25 million. 

That should leave Boston entitled to 
$59 million more in federal funds for the 
Harbor clean-up. But when George Bush 
introduced his FY 1990 budget, it 
included no money for the Harbor. 
Further, at a time when the EPA 
estimates that $80 billion worth of Clean 
Water Act work remains to be done 
around the nation, the administration cut 
other discretionary dollars to the states 
for anti-water-pollution efforts from $2.4 
billion to $1.2 billion. Unless Congress 
wrests some more dollars from the 
president's pocket, that means 
Massachusetts will lose an additional $40 
million a year, about half of which would 
have gone to the Boston area. The 
MWRA estimates that the twin cuts will 
cost the average rate-paying household 
about $8 a year more on their water bills. 

“We had to fight for the money every 
year during the Reagan administration,” 
says MWRA executive director Paul 
Levy. “But we assumed that the 
environmental president, especially the 
one who lived on Boston Harbor during 
the campaign, would include it.” The 
administration’s justification for cutting 
the funds, says Levy, is “basically that 





won't help clean it. 





they can’t afford it.” 

Sometimes it isn’t that gracious. After 
Governor Dukakis publicly complained 
about the lack of missing money, White 
House press secretary Marlin Fitzwater 
had this to say: “It’s all politics. It’s sour 
politics. They lost the election. The 
episode is coming about because he is the 
governor and he lost.” 


Georges Bank 

Georges Bank, the large undersea 
plateau situated between 80 and 300 
miles southeast of Cape Cod, is the site of 
another protracted environmental battle. 
The relatively shallow waters over the 15 
million-acre area hold one of the world’s 
richest fisheries, serving as habitat for 
more than 200 species of marine life. The 
right whale and the humpback whale, 
both endangered species, frequent the 
nearby waters. 

“It is one of the three or four principal 
fisheries in the entire world,” says Nancy 
Anderson, director of environmental 
affairs at Tufts University’s Lincoln 
Filene Center. “The density of fish per 
square mile is the greatest in the world, 
and it produces from 14 to 18 percent of 
the world’s edible fish food supply each 
year. It is of tremendous economic 
importance to the people of New 
England.” 

Experts estimate the value of the catch 
at about $200 million annually. When 
spinoff effects are figured in, Georges 
Bank contributes more than 40,000 jobs 
and $1.5 billion annually to the 
Massachusetts economy. 

In comparison, the economic benefit 
from oil drilling appears limited. 
According to the Department of Interior's 
own estimates, drilling on Georges Bank 
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might, at best, produce a total of 
approximately 49 million barrels of oil -— 
about four days’ supply for the US. And 
Interior admits that there is a 75 percent 
chance that no oil at all would be found. 

Further stacking the cost-benefit deck 
against drilling is the potential for 
disaster an oil spill would hold for the 
fecund fishing ground. “Because 
Georges Bank is essentially a plateau, 
the currents move in a circular motion 
around the bank rather than just flowing 
over it,” says Priscilla Chapman, director 
of the New England Chapter of the 
Sierra Club. “That results in very good 
circulation of nutrients on the bank, 
which is why Georges Bank is such an 
exceptional spawning ground. But the 
flip side of that is that if there were an 
oil spill, you would very likely have a 
See BROKEN, Page 8 
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situation where you would have 
pollution circulating through the water 
column rather than just flowing over the 
bank and being carried off. Because the 
pollutants would stay for a significant 
amount of time and would mix in the 
water column, there is a much greater 
chance they would be taken in by fish 
and microorganisms that live there.” 

Still, Interior has been trying to lease 
areas on or near Georges Bank for 
drilling since the mid ‘70s. In December 
of 1979, the department conducted a 
lease sale. Eight wells were drilled; they 
all turned up dry. But even as they did, 
Interior was preparing for another lease 
sale on Georges Bank. 

Since then, environmentalists and 
Interior have waged a guerrilla war over 
Georges Bank. Each year since 1983 the 
House has inserted language in the 
Interior Department's budget forbidding 
that agency to spend funds preparing for 
another lease sale. In 1987 Senators Ted 

Kennedy and John Kerry succeeded in 
inserting similar language in the Senate 
budget. 

The original House moratorium 
language precluded drilling in water 
shallower than 60 meters (about.197 
feet). Last year, that prohibition was 
extended to all waters shallower than 400 
meters (1312 feet), effectively ruling the 

entire area of Georges Bank off-limits for 
drilling. 

But the moratorium route is a tenuous, 
year-to-year type of prohibition, one that 
spells a continual battle in Congress. 

In 1988, with the Reagan 
administration beginning its eclipse and 
the environment coming to the top of the 
public-policy agenda, environmentalists 
were hopeful that Georges Bank might 
finally be put off-limits once and for all. 

The question of offshore drilling 
became a political hot potato in the 
spring of last year. Canada, which has 
jurisdiction over roughly one-third of 
Georges Bank, thrust the issue into the 
fore in April 1988 by imposing a 
moratorium on drilling until the year 
2000. There were calls for the US to 
follow suit. 

But in early May, the national EPA, 
overruling Deland’s strong 
recommendation that no drilling take 
place on Georges Bank, announced it 
would not oppose Interior's plans for a 
lease sale. In mid May, Governor 
Michael Dukakis, by that time the 
Democratic Party nominee in all but 
name, joined the voices calling for a 
moratorium on gas and oil drilling. 
Dukakis also said he was opposed to 
pending lease sales for drilling off the 
Pacific Coast. 

The political heat got to the former 
oilman who had locked up the 
Republican nomination. On June 5, Bush, 
under heavy pressure from West Coast 
environmentalists, withdrew his 
previous support for opening up 1.1 
million acres off the coast of northern 
California for drilling, calling for the 
lease sale to be deferred pending a 
review of the possible effects on the 
coastline. “It’s a recognition of the 
sensitivity of environmental concerns,” 
Craig Fuller, then Bush’s chief of staff, 
said. 

Interior Secretary Donald Hodel, 
whom Bush had consulted with before 
reversing his position, had apparently 
arrived at the same recognition. On June 
6, he announced he was delaying the 
California lease sale, due to have taken 














place before the election, until a new 
administration took office. In mid June, 
Hodel announced that a Georges Bank 
lease sale scheduled for February 1989 
would also be delayed at least six 
months. 

That's where the issue stood until after 
the election. Bush revisited the issue in 
his February 9 speech to a joint session of 
Congress. That part of the speech 
devoted to offshore drilling started well: 
“In some case, the gulfs and oceans off 
our shores hold the promise of oil and 
gas reserves which can make our nation 
more secure and less dependent on 
foreign oil,” the president said. “But we 
must use caution and we must respect 
the environment.” 

Then came the shock. ‘So tonight lam 
calling for the indefinite postponement 
of three lease sales which have raised 
troubling questions — two off the coast 
of California, and one which could 
threaten the Everglades in Florida. 
Action on these three lease sales will 
await the conclusions of a special task 
force set up to measure the potential for 
environmental damage.” 

The question going through the minds 
of New England environmentalists was 
simple (and familiar sounding): Where 
was Georges? The Sierra Club’s 
Chapman says she was amazed that 
Georges Bank had not made the list. “If 
you talk about environmentally sensitive 
offshore areas, Georges Bank has to be at 
the top of the list,” ske says. Noting that 
both California and Florida went in the 
Bush column in the general election, 
Emily Bateson, a senior scientist at the 
Conservation Law Foundation (CLF), 
says the administration’s action raised 
the question “Is George Bush offering 
political tokenism or environmentalism? 
The fact that Georges Bank remains 
unprotected suggests it is the former.” 

One federal source notes that if Bush 
truly was concerned about troubling 
environmental questions, the decade- 
long controversy over Georges Bank 
should have assured it a deferment. 

That conclusion is hard to dispute. As 
Deland — whom the Bush White House 
has tapped to chair the Council on 
Environmental Quality — put it in 1987, 
“The documented precious [fishing] 
resource of Georges Bank needs to be 
zealously guarded. It is just not worth 
risking that resource for the small 
amount of oil that is likely to be found.” 

But the Department of the Interior 
appears to be proceeding with plans for 
the sale. During February budget 
hearings, Interior Secretary Manuel 
Lujan said the department will try to 
proceed with a lease sale in July, 1990. 

“It [Lujan’s announcement] is really 
the status quo policy,” says Senator John 
Kerry. “I think it is partly symbolic: the 
notion of exploring every opportunity for 
every bit of oil available.” 

It’s certainly not a policy that displays 
a newfound environmental sensitivity. 

“It reveals a continuation of business 
as usual at the Department of Interior,” 
says Doug Foy, executive director of CLF. 


The feds are looking to turn Cape beaches into an ORV track. 
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“Georges Bank appears to be going the 
way the Reagan administration had 
consistently pushed: drill, drill, drill.” 


The Cape Cod National Seashore 

Another environmental issue about to 
burst into the headlines is that of off-road 
vehicles (ORVs) on the Cape Cod 
National Seashore. In 1981, in response 
to growing ORV traffic — campers, jeeps, 
beach buggies, and the like — the 
National Park Service announced 
regulations governing ORV use along the 
48 miles of Cape Cod National Seashore. 
That plan essentially closed all wetlands, 
upland areas, and dune trails to ORV 
traffic, but left 26 miles of the outer beach 
itself open. 

The Conservation Law Foundation 
challenged the plan, arguing that the 
ORV traffic permitted under the plan 
would damage the coastal ecosystem and 
that allowing extensive ORV traffic was 
an inappropriate use of the seashore 
under the act establishing the national 
park. A 1961 House report on the 
Seashore Act said that the “major 
emphasis of the Park Service in 
administering the Seashore must be on 
conserving the values which now make 
Cape Cod so attractive to so many people 
and which are in such great danger of 
being lost — its scenery, its historical 
associations, its reminders of an older 
and quieter way of life than most of us 
now enjoy, its wildlife and flora. . .” 

On May 25, 1984, the Massachusetts 
District Court remanded the plan to the 
secretary of the interior for consideration 
of whether that ORV use met the 
Seashore Act's definition of “appropriate 
public use.” In doing so, Federal District 
Judge David Nelson wrote that “the 
Seashore Act presumes pedestrian 
activities such as swimming, hiking, 
sunbathing and birdwatching to be 
appropriate uses of the Seashore; no 
similar presumption can be accorded 
ORVs.” 

As a result, in 1985 the National Park 
Service came up with an amended 
management plan. That plan essentially 
restricted ORV use to the northern eight 
miles of the seashore, the area of beach 
between Hatches Harbor, near 
Provincetown, to High Head, near Truro. 

CLF then challenged that plan. On 
January 5 of this year, the US First Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled that the 1985 plan 
was valid. But just barely, at least one 
member of the three-judge panel 
suggested. In a concurring opinion, Judge 
Breyer noted that because the plan set 
aside eight miles, or 16 percent, of the 48 
miles for ORVs used by only 2.5 percent 
of the park’s visitors, the question “is 
quite a close one. Although it seems 
fairly obvious that those who use ORVs 
need a length of coastline in which to use 
them, it is also fairly obvious that their 
use is often incompatible with the quiet 
enjoyment of the seashore that the Cape 
Cod National Seashore Act 
contemplated the vast majority of 
visitors would seek. At some 
geograph&Al point, reserving miles of 








coastline for ORVs would amount to 
taking too much from too many for the 
enjoyment of too few.” 

By refusing to overturn the 1985 plan, 
the court seemed to have settled the 
matter in a way all parties could live with 
— albeit grudgingly on the part of some 
environmentalists. But now, just five 
months after that decision, the 
Department of the Interior appears to be 
on the verge of taking more from the 
many for the benefit of the few. 
According to Interior Department 
spokesman Allan Fitzsimmons, the 
National Park Service is about to issue 
regulations that will essentially reinstate 
the 1981 plan. 

In early January, the Park Service 
requested public comment on a proposal 
to grant ORVs nighttime-fishing access to 
more of the shore. That change alone 
would have been a serious retreat from 
the 1985 plan. But the Park Service and 
the Department of the Interior apparently 
plan to use the public comment on that 
proposed rule change to justify roiling 
the ORV regulations back to the 1981 
minimum. Last week Fitzsimmons 
confirmed to the Phoenix that the new 
regulations, which are expected within 
the next month, “will be something like 
the 1981 plan.” 

In doing so, Fitzsimmons says the Park 
Service will be responding to the public 
demand to re-open the closed areas of 
the beach to ORVs. “Certainly from our 
point of view, public comment must be 
given a great deal of weight,” he told the 
Phoenix. 

There’s no doubt that the politically 
sophisticated ORV lobby flooded the 
Park Service with letters during the 
comment period on the nighttime- 
fishing-access proposal. According to the 
Cape Cod Times, the 4722 ORV-related 
letters overwhelmingly favored a return 
to the 1981 plan. That's hardly a surprise: 
the ORV lobby — which one source calls 
“the NRA of the park system” — is 
highly organized and intensely 
committed to obtaining more beach 
access. ; 

But, as CLF staff attorney Steve 
Burrington points out, that mail hardly 
compares with the five million or so 
visitors who visited the park as 
pedestrians last year. ‘We think — no 
pun intended — that on issues like these, 
people vote with their feet,” he says. 

In CLF’s view, going back to the 1981 
plan, which would essentially give ORVs 
free run of the southern beaches, would 
be blatantly illegal. At the very-least, it 
will touch off another court battle — and 
over a matter that had been considered 
settled. That’s a major annoyance. 

But what makes the Park Service's 
imminent move all the more disturbing is 
what it symbolizes. The message there is 
as simple and direct as the signals the 
administration is sending on the Boston 
Harbor clean-up and Georges Bank: 
despite the campaign rhetoric, the era of 
Ronald Reagan and James Watt doesn’t 
seem to have ended with the election of 
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BY RICHARD GAINES 


uring the late, lamentable presi- 
D dential campaign, a story that 

reported the rumor that members 
of the Fourth Estate were working on a 
story about .possible philandering by 
George Bush and one that reported on 
Michael Dukakis having possibly seen a 
psychiatrist marked low points. 

Such descents into voyeurism embar- 
rassed what was left of a once-noble 
democracy, distracted attention from an 
admittedly fetid contest, and alienated 
would-be participants, that is, the 
citizenry. 

Unlike the appropriate attention that 
was focused on Gary Hart's libidiotic 
“campaign” (judgment and emotional 
stability being legitimate issues for voter 
evaluation), these digressions were 
bereft of meaning in reaching a judgment 
on the gentlemen in question. Worse, 
they marked a troublesome erosion of 
journalistic standards. I always thought 
the press not only had to_ believe 
something was true but also had to have 
some evidence — two independent, if 
confidential, sources were a generally 
accepted basis — to raise the belief to a 
standard of publishability. 

Nothing approaching that backed the 
philandering and psychiatrist “stories.” 
Instead, gossip and innuendo provided 
the foundation — and candidates for the 
nation’s highest office were compelled to 
patronize the press with answers to 
questions the public would have never 
imagined asking (in Dukakis’s case, a 
result, in large part, of the legitimacy lent 
the questions, pathetically, by the presi- 
dent himself). 

Now in that reptilian tradition comes 
Wayne Woodlief and the Herald. 

On May 21, in an article on three 
women then contemplating high elective 
office — Evelyn Murphy, Marjorie Clap- 
prood, and Andrea Gargiulo (the last has 
since renounced political. ambition for 
the nonce) — Woodlief repeated the 
journalistic crime of giving substance to 
that for which he had no evidence and 
which had no expressed redeeming 
purpose. 

He wrote: “As she strives for a level of 
power no woman has ever held in this 
state Murphy may well be tested by her 
ability to handle the grim game of gossip 
and innuendo. 

“The whispered question, ‘Why’d she 
never get married?’ — only a will-of-the- 
wisp nuisance during her 1986 run for 
lieutenant governor, and a question she 
has always considered her own business 





— is already being heard again and may 
only get louder in 1990.” 

What Woodlief is here referring to 
none too obliquely is Murphy’s sexual 
preference. The problems with the refer- 
ence (made, I should add, by one of 
Boston's best and best-liked journalists) 
are threefold. 1) What relevance does her 
(or anybody else’s) sexual preference 
have in assessing her character, integrity, 
probity, intelligence, values, or leader- 
ship ability? In short, how is her sexual 
preference relevant to her capacity to be 
a good governor? 2) Why should her 
unmarried state be credited with evinc- 
ing sexual preference? 3) Although 
Woodlief, in the choice of hedged 
phraseology (“may well be tested,” “may 
only get louder”) may well have ac- 
curately reported the state of the cam- 
paign that may take place, his decision to 
introduce rumor and innuendo serves as 
self-fulfilling prophecy. In so doing, he is 
lending legitimacy to that which other- 
wise would be left to Murphy’s 
proclaimed opponents, the public at 
large, or Murphy herself to raise — if and 
when they choose to do so. 

On the last point (“whispered ques- 
tions’’), we in the press hear lots of things 
about politicians that we don’t publish 
because we judge them either to be 
unsupported (that is, rumor and innuen- 
do) or irrelevant. Perhaps Woodlief (and 
others who seem determined to extract 
some form of admission from Murphy) 
disagree with me on the relevance of 
Murphy’s sexual preference or 
preferences — reasonable people do 
disagree. But if Woodlief does, should he 
not attempt to justify the introduction of 
the issue? 

Without such an explanation, the press 
effectively cedes to vile anonymous 
whisperers the definition of the terms of 
the debate over who should be the next 
governor, or senator, or dog catcher — 
and we become no better than Norma 
Nathan. 

As to the second point, | doubt very 
much that a bachelor — in contrast to an 
unmarried woman — would be plagued 
by the “grim game of gossip and 
innuendo” that Woodlief reports may be 
heading Murphy’s way. Certainly, before 
Barney Frank voluntarily announced his 
homosexual preferénce, he was not 
dogged by the specter of the “grim 
game,” nor, for example, is House 
Speaker George Keverian, another 
prominent bachelor (whose sexual 

See POLITICS, page 28 
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No lawn chairs. 




























Jazz Festival June 24 


Sarah 
Vaughan 


Special Guests 
Dave Brubeck Quartet 
Branford Marsalis 
Jazz Explosion: 
Maynard Ferg- 
uson, Marlena 
Shaw, Billy 
Eckstine, 
Jimmy Smith 
Doors open at 
11:30, perform- 
ances begin at 
1:00pm $25,* 
$22.50*$20°$15* 



















































Blues Festival June 25 


Stevie Ray 


Special Guests 
Johnny Winter, John 
Mayall, Guitar Slim 
Jr. & Thunder 
Blue, Ronnie 
Earl 

Doors open at 
1:30 pm, perform- 
ances begin at 
3 pm $22.50*, 
$20.00*, 
$15.00* 


104 7m 
GREAT WOODS 
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QUALITIES 
Thurs., June 1 8:00 p.m. 


EAST OF EDEN 
Fri., June 2 
7:00 p.m. all ages 10:00 p.m. 21+ 


MARCHELLO 
Wed. June7 7:00pm. 





Rock 'N Roll Rumble 
Preliminaries 


Monday, June 12th 
CIRCLE SKY 
COMMON AILMENTS 
OF MATURITY 
BAGS 
HAPPY CAMPERS 


Tuesday, June 13th 
BLAKE BABIES 
BIG BARN BURNING 
KID CRASH 
BUSTED STATUES 


Wednesday, June 14th 
HELL TOUPEE 
PREMIERS 
BLOOD ORANGES 
A SCANNER DARKLY 


Thursday, June 15th 
BIG TRAIN 
Led | = OF oie) 
IDLE HANDS 
ANASTASIA SCREAMED 


Friday, June 16th 
JOHNNY & 
THE JUMPER CABLES 
ULTRA BLUE 
HULLABALOO 
GARR LANGE & THE BIG RIG 


Saturday, June 17th 
TWO SAINTS 
WELL BABIES 

JONESES 
SLAPSHOT 


Doors will open at 8:00 p.m 
every night dunng the 
competition 








Sun., June 18 7:00 p.m 


Fri., June 23 8:00 p.m 


XYMOX & MOEV 
Tues., & Wed., June 27 & 28 


Tickets available at Box 
—_, 


Office and at all pxarasres, 


Koter-} (lelat Mas PA -1010)8) Must be 
21. Positive |.D. Box Office 
open M-F 12-6, Sat. 3-6 
967 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston « 254-2052 


SPORTING EYE 


To air is unhuman 


BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


to the NBA finals this past week. 
Magic Johnson was named the 
league’s Most Valuable Player. On the 
surface, it’s a pretty righteous pick. 
Magic, who averaged nearly 23 points, 
eight rebounds, and 13 assists per game, 
is the physical, emotional, and spiritual 
core of the world champion Los Angeles 
Lakers. And he-is widely and deservedly 
credited with carrying the team (and 
particularly curtain-caller Kareem Ab- 
dul-Jabbar who this year proved that 
even skyhooks eventually start clanging 
off the front rim if you hang around too 
long) into the playoffs and on the road 
toward a possible third straight title. 
But this year’s announcement that 


A funny thing happened on the way 


* , # 


When Michael soars, mere mortals are frozen. 


Johnson had won the MVP award is 
somewhat akin to unveiling a cancer cure 
only moments before it is announced 
that the two superpowers have un- 
leashed their ICBMs on each other's 
major cities. 

Word of Johnson’s award was ob- 
literated by an overwhelming new reality 
— that regardless of who is MVP, no 
Homo sapiens wearing short pants has 
ever played the game of basketball like 
Michael Jordan. As they so artfully put it 
in that sneaker commercial in which 
Michael repeatedly sails to the hoop for 
some supersonic sky dunks: “You cannot 
do that.” 

No, you cannot do that. No one can do 
that. And even if you, like me, used to 


think that Michael was fundamentally a 
scoring machine who lacked the all- 
around game of a Magic or a Bird (and 
there have been plenty of those types of 
players, ranging from George Gervin to 
Rick Barry to local favorite Bob McAdoo), 
unless you've been in a coma during this 
year’s playoffs, you now know different. 
Very different. No one you've ever seen 
could do it like Michael. 

You might be able to deduce this 
simply by looking at the numbers. Five 
years in the league. One MVP award, one 
defensive-player-of-the-year award, two 
years on the all-NBA team (and certain to 
be named again this year); two years on 
the NBA all-defensive team, three con- 
secutive years as the league's leading 

















scorer, one All-Star-game MVP award, 
and the list goes on. 

In 33 career playoff games, he has 
proved to be the greatest post-season 
point producer of all time, averaging 36 
points per contest — a pace that has him 
far ahead of his nearest rival, Jerry West 
(29.1 per game), whose own crunch-time 
exploits earned him the reverential title 
of “Mr. Clutch.” 

Mr. Clutch? Remember North Caro- 
lina freshman Michael Jordan (who 


averaged a paltry 13.5 points per game - 


that year for the dubiously deified Dean 
Smith), calmly canning the winning 
jumper to beat big, bad Georgetown 
(and fellow freshman Patrick Ewing) 
63-62 in the 1982 NCAA final? Now take 
a seven-year leap and recall him icing a 
superior Cleveland team in the final 
game of this year’s first-round playoff 
series by firing in a leapin’ leaner from 
behind the foul line with no time on the 
clock to cap a 101-100 win. 

Or look at what has traditionally been 
a key criterion for the awarding of the 
MVP trophy — which single player is 
most indispensable to his team. You can 
certainly argue that without Magic, a 
Laker team that won 57 games in the 
regular season and has thus far swept its 
first nine playoff games would fall far 
short of its lofty goal of “threepeat.” But 
at least Magic has a supporting cast that 
includes stars like James Worthy and 
Byron Scott as well as effective role 
players like Mychal Thompson, Michael 
Cooper, and Orlando Woolridge. 

In Chicago, Michael is surrounded by 
Bill Cartwright (7-1 but usually plays 
about 6-8), inconsistent power forward 
Horace Grant, one-dimensional bomb- 
ardier Craig Hodges (his foul on Trent 
Tucker that led to a game-tying four- 
point play at the end of the sixth playoff 
game against the Knicks was the single 
most brain-dead NBA act since Suns boss 
Jerry Colangelo traded Dennis Johnson 
for Rick Robey in 1983), one blossoming 
but not-there-yet star in small forward 
Scottie Pippin, and an equally iffy bench. 
To have lugged that motley crew through 
47 regular-season wins and playoff up- 
sets of far better Cleveland and New 
York teams is an act befitting a super- 
man. 

But it’s really none of those things — 
it’s not the numbers (I’m not even 
bothered by reports that Michael passes 
by the scorer’s table during games to 
check on his stats — he’s entitled), or the 
exploits when the game is on the line, or 
even the ability single-handedly to lift 
his teammates up out of the quicksand of 
mediocrity, that makes Michael the most 
amazing basketball player ever. 

It is, to paraphrase George Harrison, 
something in the way he moves. 

The NBA is chock full of gifted 
movers. Denver's Michael Adams darts 
away from opponents like a waterbug 
skittering across a lake. Karl Malone 
roars down the court like a runaway 18- 
wheeler on a superhighway. Magic 
Johnson and Isiah Thomas hop, skip, and 
jump their way from foul line to foul line. 
But Michael moves like a goddamn 
ghost, 195 pounds of ectoplasmic es- 
sence, who cruises through traffic jams in 
the lane like an apparition passing 
through walls, whose path cannot be 
blocked by any known human barrier, 
who plays the game, as Rod Serling 
would say between clenched teeth, in 
another dimension of sight and sound. 

What was incredible about Michael's 
buzzer-beating shot to put the Cavaliers 
out of the playoffs was not the fact that 
he sunk it under excruciating pressure or 
that it came only six seconds after he’d 
hit an equally tough clutch jumper to 
give his team a 99-98 lead. No, it was that 
with the entire free world knowing that 
Michael would receive the inbounds pass 
with three seconds left, and with two 
bigger defenders — Larry Nance and 
Craig Ehlo — draped around him, Jordan 
somehow freed himself to take the 
inbounds pass, then ducked, deked, 
jumped, hovered, and hung until he 
managed to create enough space for 
himself to get off the. winning shot. No 
other player in the league would have 
gotten a clean shot at the hoop in that 
circumstance. I’m not sure how many 
would have even shaken free to take the 
pass in the first place. 

But even in more-mundane moments, 
there’s magic to Michae) novements. In 
the Bulls’ 94-88 game-one victory against 
the Pistons last Sunday, there he was 
handling the ball, being hounded by the 
tentacles of two typically tenacious 
Piston defenders, being . oxed in along 
the sidelines, trapped with absolutely 
See SPO TING, page 22 


st 
— Boston Magazine 








Sat., May 27 © 8:00 & 11:00 


ROOMFUL OF 
BLUES 





Wed., May 31 © 8:00 & 10:00 


OMAR & 
THE HOWLERS 






= 


be! 











LUCKY PETERSON 


The Gites Of Hell Have Opened... 


BLACK ZABBATH 


co 
Silent Rage 


featuring: Cony Jommt, 
Cosy Powell, Tony Martin 


June 3 7 pm Orpheum Theatre 


$17.50 ~.sorESTORATION FEE 


Tickets available at Out-Of-Town Tickets 


and all Ticketmaster locations. 


A FOR Tix 
" 617-787-8000 


THE HEADLESS CROSS TOUR 















Sat., June 3 ¢ 8:00 & 11:00 
formerly with the Dixie Dreggs 
THE STEVE 


MORSE BAND 
special guest T. LAVITZ 





TWO NIGHTS OF GREAT JAZZ PIANO 
Sun., June 4 ¢ 1 show 9 pm 





Mon., June 5 ¢ 1 show 9 pm 
MARCUS ROBERTS 
Tues., June 6 ¢ 1 show 9 pm 


CLARENCE 
"GATEMOUTH" 
BROWN 


Also featuring CHRIS 
McDERMOT & the 
BLACK RIVER SNAKES 
BLUES JAM 





cit iti 


'S LANSOOWNE STREET 
BOSTON 262-2424 





May 30 Doors open at 8:00 pm 
$13.50 advance $15.00 day of show 


The CITI Club,15 Lansdowne Street Tickets available at the 
Orpheum Theatre Box Office and all Ticketmaster locations 


Sous and CITI onthe night of the 
show. Mustbe 21 0 over. 




















Berklee Performance Center 
June 17, 7:30pm $17.50 
Tickets available at The Berklee box office, and 


all Ticketmaster outlets. 
[Bare sinersene | 
ATea Party Concert. 
























special guest 
THE REAL DEAL 





Sun., June 11 ¢ 8:00 & 10:00 pm 
JANIS IAN 


Mon., June 12 ¢ 8:00 & 10:00 pm 
from The Manhattan Transfer 


JANIS SIEGEL & 
FRED HERSH DUO 








June 24, 7:30 _ 
$18.50 
Tickets available at Centrum box office 
and all Ticketmaster locations 


CALL-FOA- Tu 
rexatZawren, 657-767-2000 


A Tea Party Concert. 


* 


flo Rest for The Wicked Cour 














Tues., June 13 ¢ 8:00 & 10:30 pm 


COMMANDER 
CODY & his LOST 
PLANET AIRMEN 

T.H. and THE 


“Queen of the Blues” 


KOKO TAYLOR 





Wed, a 14 © 8:00 : an pm | 





—— Ley 
JAMES COTTON & 
his BIG BAND 





NANA VASCONCELLOS 


Wed., June 21 ¢ 1 show * 9pm 
“A Blues Double Header” 


EDDIE KIRKLAND 
AND YOUNG NEAL 
& THE VIPERS 
Fri., June 23 « 9:00 & 11:00 pm 
NEW MAN 


Sun., June 25 ¢ 8:00 & 10:00 pm 
from Brazil 


Tues., June 27 


THE DUKE LEVINE 




















$18.50 (+70recerstetm) 


Tickets available at 
Wang Center box office, 
Orpheum Theater box 
office, and all Tickmas- 


ter outlets. 


A Tea Party Concert 












tL 
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OFF MAP 


NEW MUSIC F 
INTERNATIONAL BIG BAND 


ordéton Celtic 


oor by aT DARRIAU 


ADDITIONAL 
PERFORMANCES BY: 
FORTALEZA 


Traditional Bulgarian Music 7 
SEAMUS CONNOLLY & 
SEAMUS EGAN 

Irish Fiddle, Flute & Pipes 


SUNDAY, JUNE 4, 1989 
AT 7:30PM 
SOMERVILLE THEATER- 


Tickets $12.50, $10.00, $7.00" 
Telephone 625-1084 


This production is mode possible with o grant from the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts ond Humonities, 0 stale agency. 











WAITING FOR YOUR AD 


FOR MORE DETAILS, 
SEE OUR AD IN LIFESTYLE 











LEARN TO DESIGN JEWELRY 
For Fun and Profit 
GEMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 
Providing non-profit jewelry training since 1931 
in BOSTON 


JEWELRY DESIGN 
June 12 - 16 

















HORRIGAN DRUM SCHOOL 
Presents its 10th Annual Drumset Recital 


Sunday, June 4th 
Time: 2pm to 6pm 
Place: Tower Auditorium at Mass. College of Art 
621 Huntington Ave., Boston 


2 Blocks west of Museum of Fine Arts 
By T take Green line to Longwood Medical 
Area stop on Huntington Ave. 


Admission: FREE 


Guest performers, Students performing rock, 
metal, jazz, fusion, funk, Latin, and solos. Raffle 
and door prizes. Percussion ensemble. 
Refreshments. Free posters and literature. 


For school enrollment information call 770-3837 
Studio locations - Kenmore Square, Quincy 




















THE CULT 








JULY 25 * 7:30PM ° 


CENTRUM 


$18.50 


Tickets available at Centrum box office, 
and all Ticketmaster locations. vane 


A TEA PARTY CONCERT 





Alaska once seemed like the Garden of Eden. 


PERSONALLY 


Money as the root of oil evil 





BY SUSAN HACKLEY 


sat with my husband on a dock in 
Valdez, Alaska, waiting to board a 
boat for our week-long honeymoon 
cruise in Prince William Sound. Gulls 
chattered and fishing boats bobbed in the 
harbor of the little town nicknamed the 
“Switzerland of Alaska.” It was a spar- 
kling May day, and as I gazed at the clear 
ocean water and the snow-capped moun- 
tains, I thought, “Yes, in the beginning 
this is what the world was like.” 
That was 16 years ago, a time. of 


“innocence for Alaska. That was before 


the trans-Alaska pipeline-started pump- 
ing oil to tankers in Valdez Harbor. Back 
then, it was unimaginable that this 
pristine coastal wilderness, beloved by 
Alaskans but little known to the rest of 
the world, would become the site of the 
United States’ worst environmental dis- 
aster. Who could have imagined 11.5 
million gallons of oil — a slick the size of 
Rhode Island — spilling into Prince 
William Sound? Who could have imag- 
ined the scores of sea otters dying of 
chemical pneumonia and beaches where 
the stench of oil was nearly unen- 
durable? 

I can picture Valdez today, bustling 
with reporters and clean-up crews and 
bureaucrats, creating a mini-boom as 
Exxon spends tens of millions of dollars 
on a clean-up effort that is too little too 
late. I can picture the people who live 
along the sound, who fish and kayak and 
raise families there, whose quality of life 
just took a nearly fatal plunge. 

Alaskans are in mourning for Prince 
William: Sound, and Americans every- 
where are angry at Exxon. But let there 
also be soul-searching among ourselves. 
For what has happened in Alaska in the 
last 20 years, what created the conditions 
that made such an oil spill possible, is 
simply a telescoped version of what has 
occurred throughout the United States 
over the last 100 years, with technology 
and development taking precedence over 
safeguarding the environment. The 
lessons to be learned are the same, and 
they have to do with money. 

Back in the ‘60s and early ‘70s, people 
chose to live in Alaska because they 
loved the wild beauty, the far horizons, 
the frontier quality, and the chance to 
start a new life in a new land. We who 
relocated there were pilgrim spirits and 
Alaska was the Garden of Eden. It was 
the real thing — wolves howling and 
northern lights flashing — and we felt 
privileged to live there. The mountains 
were our playground. We glissaded 
down snow gullies, feasted on wild 
berries, shared trails with grizzly bears. 
We made good livings as writers, doctors, 
pilots, and construction workers. But to 
build your own cabin, chop your fire- 
wood, haul your drinking water from a 
stream —- these were our status symbols. 
We judged each other by how willing we 


were to rough it. By making as slight a 
mark as possible on this magnificent, 
primeval land, we felt we had earned the 
right to live there. 

For 15 years I lived in Alaska, nine of 
them in a log cabin with no running 
water or electricity. Alaska was tough 
and unforgiving. Living there sharpened 
my senses and engraved indelible images 
on my memory. Even now I think of 
Alaska and turn toward the open sky. 
Alaska is North America’s last great 
wilderness. It is our Serengeti Plain, our 
Himalayas. It is irreplaceable. 

Alaskans speak of their homeland 
with reverence and love. And we trans- 
plants were no different. Often there 
were disagreements on where and how 
to allow development, but there was 
never any question that we would treat 
Alaska with respect. 

When my son was born in Anchorage, 
Ed Fortier, a friend who had fallen in 
love with Alaska while working in Army 
Intelligence during World War II, came to 
visit me in the hospital and said envious- 
ly, “Your boy will have something none 
of us can ever have.” 

“What's that?”, I asked. 

“He was born in Alaska.” 

When I started working at Alaska 
magazine, one of my tasks was to write 
the obituaries for the “End of the Trail’ 
section of the publication. I would get 
letters that began like this: “I regret to 
inform you that an Alaskan has died.” 

We were part of a community, a 
brother- and sisterhood of Alaskans. 
Some of us worried about that communi- 
ty when the discovery of a bonanza of oil 
on the North Slope brought an influx of 
laborers to build the trans-Alaska oil 
pipeline, as well as executives, lawyers, 
accountants, and bankers to administer 
the project. There was nothing bad about 
these new people. It was just that we 
weren't sure they would love Alaska 
enough. 

Life was easy for them. They brought 
their values from Seattle or New York or 
Houston and assumed they would work 
in Alaska. They could insulate them- 
selves by boarding a jet for Hawaii or 
never venturing off the sidewalks of 
Anchorage. 

With revenue from the oil on the 
North Slope, the state of Alaska became 
rich. As money flowed more freely, it 
became more important. Money proved a 
great seducer, and we all changed — or 
most of us, anyway. 

The question of how much harvesting 
of its natural resources Alaska can 
tolerate is not a new one. When the 
Russians owned Alaska, they hunted the 
sea otter and then the fur seal nearly to 
extinction. Later, men from Seattle and 
California took over the commercial 
fisheries and reaped millions, taking the 

See PERSONALLY, page 20 

















BEST IS 


INTRODUCING 
ALL NEWACCOUNTS WITH 
GREAT MONEY MARKET RATES. 














NOBODY DOES IT BETTER: 








Members FDI 





24-Hour Customer Service Centers: 
BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600. BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, 
BayBank Merrimack Valley (508) 475-3620, BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800, BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510 
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LETTERS 





We welcome readers’ responses to 
Phoenix articles. Letters should be typed 
(double-spaced) if that’s possible, and 
every letter must include the writer's 
name and address, as well as a 
telephone number (we'd appreciate one 
where we can reach you d business 
hours). The last is solely for purposes of 
verification: as you can see on this page, 
only the writer’s name and town are 
printed, and these may be withheld if 
there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





X-TATIC 
REACTION 


I am writing in response (or reaction) 
to Tim Riley’s review of XTC’s newest 
album, Oranges and Lemons (Arts, 
March 10). I disagree very strongly with 
the writer's final assessment of the 
album (which seemed to be “Well, it 
wasn’t bad, but I expected more from 
XTC,” though the article was not 
entirely clear), but everyone is entitled 
to an opinion. Even critics. 

But I would like to correct two 
mistakes that I noticed. 

Psonic <a was an LP, not an 
EP. 

Trumpet tere cornet) is not Partridge’s 

“latest instrumental fetish”; he has been 
using it quite extensively for the last 10 
years. It appears on Drums and Wires, 
Take Away (his solo effort), the Senses 
Working Overtime EP, and many other 
works. 

This may seem like nit-picking, but so 
did the article in question. 

Welton R. Barker 
Cambridge 
Music editor Milo Miles replies: 

The Phoenix definition of an EP is 
“any piece of recorded product that 
includes three or more songs and lasts 
less than 25 minutes.” By that standard, 
Psonic Psunspot is indeed an LP, albeit a 
rather skimpy one. 

As for the trumpet fetish, Tim Riley’ s 
line does not indicate that Partridge had 
never played the instrument before, 
merely that he uses it far more 
extensively on Oranges and Lemons. 


LEONE 
LAMENT 


Re your obit of Sergio Leone (Arts, 
May 12): This guy has been one of my 
heroes for more than 20 years. Once 
upon a Time in the West and Once upon 
a Time in America are two of my 
favorite all-time films; this is after 15 or 
so viewings of each. Both movies hold 
up well. 

We could be spared the rampant 
misogyny in his work, or the purely 
gratuitous violence. Always, the plots 
seem wildly convoluted; is that guy in 
the duster a good one or a bad one? 

Yet when this man was on, he was on. 
He gave us luminous scenes of the 
American West, and of New York in 
three different decades. His music was 
usually scored by Ennio Morricone, and 
was usually terrific. Meanwhile, Leone 
was dazzling us with slow-motion, 
extreme close-ups, attention to detail, 
and big, entertaining stories. 


So Sergio Leone is gone, but those 
stories do linger on. Maybe as a 
European he was apart from the 
American West, and could therefore 
mythologize it. These stylized films 
should be seen as more than just cult 
favorites. They are the work of an artist 
dealing with dreams and memory. They 
are, in the end, the stuff of children’s 
stories made quite huge and accessible 
for adults. 

Larry Broadbent 
Brighton 


I wish to extend hearty 
congratulations to the Phoenix for 
hopping on the sensational bandwagon 
with its front-page report on Boston’s 
new bullies on the block (News, May 
12). Joe Bargmann’s cliché’d 
documentary of the cue-ball-headed, 
steel-toe-booted skinheads, so 
menacingly entitled “Fear Lives Here,” 
exalts Boston’s most literate weekly 
newspaper to the level of Oprah, 
Geraldo, slick old Rolling Stone and 
People magazine, and their ceaseless 
pursuit of journalistic mediocrity. 

Not that the skinhead movement and 
its nifty, nihilistic ideology should be 
ignored, no, not that: give us our dirty 
laundry. But wouldn’t Bargmann’s 
hardly startling exposé justify its 
placement in a less prominent part of 
the newspaper — perhaps near the end 
of the Lifestyle section, among the ranks 
of kinky personals and Dial-A-Hunk 
phone-fantasy services? 

Everyone, including “niggers” and 
“fags” and “conspiring Jews,” who read 
your paper will now have some 
piecemeal, fill-in-the-blank “topic” — 
besides the water shortage, the 
greenhouse effect, the decaying 
economy, AIDS, terrorism, pollution, 
drug wars — to worry about, to talk 
about, to fear. (A clever, sensational 
device, incidentally, this word — “fear” 
— which was foregrounded in bold 
he print on each of the 
article.) And if Bargmann’s descriptive 
prose and dramatic narrative of eight 
adolescent skins “chugging beers and 

dragging on Marlboros” in the living 
room of a “clapboard bungalow near 
Providence” (watching — of all things! 
— a documentary called California 
Reich) isn’t enough to scare us out of our 
skins, then surely the corresponding 
shadowy photos captured the “effect” 
intended by the Phoenix to reveal to its 
public another neo-phenomenon: a skin 
in quiet observance of racist graffiti with 
“Boston” emblazoned across his black 
leather jacket; two close-up shots of Doc 
Marten kicking boots — one a tattoo — 
to illustrate the skins’ “meanness.” 
Heavy stuff! First-rate Geraldo-spun 
journalism! 

That there are approximately 3200 
skins nationwide is but a moderately 
unnerving stat when measured against 
the populations of those whom the skins 
regard as enemies — nearly everyone 
who doesn’t abide by their anti-this, 
anti-that quasi-ideology — and who 
outnumber them by the millions. Yes, 
their numbers are “growing,” but so are 
the numbers of people joining 
Neighborhood Watch programs, the 
Peace Corps, the AIDS Action 











But thats enough 
about me. Lets 
tal About you. 














SIPRESSOING 








Committee, and Amnesty International. 
The skinhead movement is but a little 
stream filtering from an ocean of diverse 
cultural tides — by numbers alone, they 
do.not warrant the Phoenix's tapping 
into what little they stand for. 

If the media would lay off, these 
suburban toughs wouldn’t have the 
enormous amount of attention they 
currently enjoy. They would be exactly 
what they are: a little-noticed band of 
obnoxious brats hanging out on the 
sidewalk, drinking beers and chain- 
smoking cigarettes and deciding which 
alley wall they can next scrawl with 
graffiti that no one will see anyway, 


much less care to read. 
Kevin Cassell 
Brookline 


I am writing in response to the article 
“Fear Lives Here.” 

The skinhead movement is a very sad, 
scary joke, if that. Overall, I see the 
“movement” as more of an in crowd for 
bored youths that never got to sit at the 


“popular” kids’ table during lunch 


period in junior high and were fed up 
with feeling alone, alienated, and not 
fitting in with Mainstream America. It 
probably all started in the US when the 
futuristic cult movie A Clockwork 
Orange gave way to the idea of a new, 
violent America, or maybe a private 
Anarchy Party where the young white 
men of the world made their own rules. 
To be the better of a race or a sex could 
boost their grandiose (but internally 
insecure) egos by making society 
revolve around their presumptuous, 
fascist ideals. 

It's also a real shame that the 
skinheads have their own little dress 
code — with their red shoelaces in their 
$90 Doc Marten boots and their Allston 
Beat flight jackets. I am a liberal, left- 
wing artist, and I truly believe everyone 
on this planet is born no better than 
anyone. I have been harassed on the 
street a couple of times by black people 
— who, thinking I was a racist skinhead, 
wanted to see my dead body in a 
garbage can — or by skins themselves, 
who threatened to test me tosee | 
whether I wasn’t just a poseur fascist. 

Should I wear a sign on my back that 
says, “I am not a skin — I like Jews, 
blacks, and everyone who likes me for 
who I am”? I am a “progressive” dresser; 
I'll admit I like wearing Allston Beat- 
type clothes, but why should I have to 
worry if my shoelace color is telling the 
world I am a Nazi punk or if my haircut 
is too short? Why don’t the skinheads 
walk around Boston in white KKK 
cloaks so everyone knows who the 
fascists are? I’m not planning to change 
my attire for a bunch of primitive bigots 
who believe they’re going to outnumber 
and change the world. Maybe I have too 
much faith in people; maybe people 
aren't as strong as I think. But I know 
that anyone who is human will not let 
what happened more than 40 years ago 
in Germany ever happen again. 

Melissa M. 
Brookline 


REAL-ESTATE 
VALUES 


Having just finished reading your 
cover story on housing discrimination 
(News, May 5), I thought it important 
that I add a few points for your readers. 

The Greater Boston Real Estate Board 
represents more than 6000 real-estate 
professionals, including more than 4200 
realtors in the Boston metropolitan area. 
We have been working to combat 
discrimination in housing for more than 
two decades now and are extremely 
concerned about the lack of awareness 
on the part of some licensed brokers 
regarding their responsibilities and 
liabilities under the law. 

As you mentioned in a sidebar, 
realtors who are members of our board 
have been obliged to complete a 
mandatory three-hour fair-housing 
education program, the only one of its 
kind in the nation. Furthermore, the 
Massachusetts. Association of Realtors 
and the Greater Boston board provide 
many other educational opportunities 
for professionals regarding this crucial 
subject. Although realtors — that is, 
members of the National Association of 
Realtors — account for just over 19,000 
of the 190,000 licensed real-estate 


brokers in Massachusetts, we believe it 
is important for all brokers to 
understand that the law must be 
followed, and if each broker makes the 
decision to obey the laws, then members 
of the public will come to understand 
that they have no choice but to follow 
suit. I would appeal to every broker to 
make the right choice, to uphold the 
principles of equal treatment for all of 
your customers and clients, and to turn 
down those who ask you to break the 
law and do the wrong thing. 

I would also like to urge house 
seekers not to abandon the free exercise 
of your rights. This story may have 


’ made it seem that there are no real- 


estate professionals out there who are 
committed to equal opportunity in 
housing, but that is just not the case. If 
you give up your search for housing in 
Greater Boston in the belief that your 
rights will surely be violated, then you 
will have no rights. There are a great 
many professionals who are committed 
to equal treatment in housing; and if you 
feel your needs are not being served, 
there is more for you than just recourse 
against that individual. You can find 
another professional who will serve 
your needs and help you find what you 
seek in a home. And if you feel you have 
been discriminated against by a realtor, 
you should be aware that — in addition 
to your rights to notify the appropriate 
government agencies — local boards of 
realtors, including the Greater Boston 
board, have a grievance procedure in 
place through which the public can take 
complaints of violations of the realtors’ 
strict code of ethics before a panel to 
seek redress in the forms of both 
monetary damages and professional 
censure. 

I certainly will not defend, nor can I 
pretend to understand, those brokers in 
your story who justified housing 
discrimination as the fault of someone 
else. It is up to each of us in this society 
to take a stand, or at the very least not to 
participate in schemes to deny our 
fellow citizens their rights. I sincerely 
hope that we are making progress all the 
time, and that one day the situation you 
described will be something that just 
could not happen here >r anywhere in 
this country. 

Michael A. Manzo 
President, 

Greater Boston 
Real Estate Board 


PICTURE 
IMPERFECT 


Six months ago I opened a 
contemporary-art gallery on Boston’s 
fashionable Newbury Street with the 
goal of bringing innovative Boston 
artists to the forefront of the art scene. 
Unfortunately, because of the lack of 
support from the people and media of 
Boston, this gallery will be forced to 
close its doors. 

The public in Boston will buy only 
name artists from New York and abroad, 
leaving Boston's struggling but talented 
artists to fend for themselves. A great 
deal of innovative work is being 
completed in the Boston area, which is 
testimony more to the livability of 
Boston than to any support by local 
collectors. Eventually, though, the best 
artists will migrate to New York in 
search of a real market for their work. 

To make matters worse, the important 
art reviewers from Boston’s major 
papers would not even mention my 
gallery. And this was not due to lack of 
correspondence on my part — I sent 
press releases monthly and telephoned 
frequently. 

Good or bad, a review would have 
helped legitimize the gallery in the eyes 
of the public. My shock at not being 
reviewed comes from the fact that I 
thought the Boston press would want to 
promote the proliferation of galleries 
showing Boston artists. Instead, I found 
out political and personal connections 
are really the only way to be reviewed. 

On May 31 the Wortzel Gallery will 
close its doors and Boston artists will 
again be without a visible gallery to 
show their work. I hope the public will 
soon regard local living artists with the 
same passion they feel for those already 
dead. 

Gary Wortzel 
Boston 
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Gregg’s alibis for his boss defy credibility. 


Contra 


Continued from page 1 
George Bush knew and when he 
knew it — but-who has instead 
protected his boss with a 
phalanx of outrageous but effec- 
tive lies. 

Throughout his confirmation 


| hearings, Gregg has steadfastly 


stuck to the official White House 
cover story: that as vice-presi- 
dent, George Bush knew nothing 
about, and never discussed, the 
covert effort to resupply the 
Nicaraguan contras that Oliver 
North was merrily running out of 
the White House basement. 
Gregg’s assertion, though pre- 
dictable, runs counter to an 
enormous body of evidence. 
Most notably, it is explicitly 
belied by an entry in Bush’s own 
office log dated May 1, 1986. 
According to that entry, Bush, 
North, and Gregg met with Felix 
Rodriguez — a former CIA buddy 
of Gregg who in 1986 was super- 
vising the contra-supply opera- 
tion at Ilopango air base in El 
Salvador — to discuss “resupply 
for contras.” Such a meeting of 
course suggests the obvious: that 
Bush, a former CIA director who 
clearly prides himself on his close 
ties to the intelligence communi- 
ty, was well aware of the covert 
operation that Ollie North and 
Bill Casey had mounted in the 
contras’ behalf. 

Bush, naturally, has vigorously 
denied such a logical inter- 
pretation of events. But he has 
left it to Gregg to come up with 
some sort of explanation for the 
incriminating evidence. And 
Gregg, like a loyal soldier, has 
done just that — at the expense of 
only his own credibility. Accord- 
ing to Gregg, the log entry was 
the result of a humorous little 
mistake by an anonymous 
secretary: when one of his assis- 
tants told her the meeting in- 
volved a discussion of “resupply 
for copters,” the unfortunate 
scrivener heard wrong and wrote 
down “contras” by mistake. 

Gregg’s pathetic fairy tale con- 
jures up memories of the late 
lamented Rose Mary Woods, the 
secretary in the Nixon White 
House who shouldered official 
blame for the infamous 1842- 
minute gap on the most crucial of 
Nixon’s Watergate tapes. Way 
back then, the official cover story 
was that Woods had accidentally 
erased the tape while leaning 
away from her transcription ma- 


chine to answer a telephone on a 
nearby desk: as proof of its story, 
the White House even released a 
photo in which Woods re-en- 
acted her “mistake.” Unfortu- 
nately for Nixon, the photo 
showed Woods in such an oddly 
contorted position — actually, 
the poor woman appeared to be 
trying to break up a double play 
— that no one with a functional 
brain wave gave the official cov- 
er story any credence. But Gregg, 
regardless of that example, has 
nonetheless fallen back on the 
same old blame-the-secretary 
dodge — with approximately the 
same results, at least in terms of 
lost credibility. 

For all that, however, Gregg’s 
prevarications will likely not pre- 
vent his confirmation by the full 
Senate. Despite skeptical, and at 
times overtly hostile, questioning 
by Senator Alan Cranston (D- 
California) during hearings 
earlier this month, Gregg seems 
to have all the votes he needs on 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Although Cranston may succeed 
in forcing another round of hear- 
ings on the nomination next 
month, Capitol Hill sources pre- 
dict Gregg will be on his way to 
Seoul by early summer. And 
when he goes, he will take with 
him a full load of George Bush's 
dirty little secrets. 

The evidence that Gregg and 
Bush were well aware of the 
crucial events in the Iran-contra 
affair is not, of course, limited to 
Bush’s office log. There are, for 
instance, telephone records that 
show frequent calls placed by 
Rodriguez — the point man for 
the illegal contra-supply opera- 
tion — to Bush's office. (In fact, 
Bush’s office learned of the 
downing of a _ contra-supply 
plane, and the subsequent cap- 
ture of crew member Eugene 
Hasenfus, directly from 
Rodriguez — even before the CIA 
had heard of the crash.) 
Rodriguez's ties to Bush were so 
close, in fact, that Oliver North at 
one point wrote in his notebook 
that “Felix [is] talking too much 
about VP connection.” And, of 
course, there are a few other 
items in Ollie’s notebooks — 
notes on his frequent meetings 
with Donald Gregg, including 
one session that allegedly dis- 
cussed ‘“‘logfistical] sup- 
port/maint{enance}” for a secret 
contra airstrip in Costa Rica. 

Donald Gregg has explana- 
tions for all those facts, of course. 
Sure, he told the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, he got plenty of 

See CONTRA, page 18 
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Contra 


Continued from page 16 
phone calls from his old pal, 
Felix — but those calls 
never involved any discussions 
about Felix’s manful efforts to 
undermine the Boland Amend- 
ment. And of course, he told the 
senators, he met with Ollie 
North almost every day — but 
everyone knows how chaotic Ol- 
lie’s schedule was, and how gar- 
bled and inaccurate and down- 
right unreliable his notebooks 
have turned out to be. And nat- 
urally, he was Vice-President 
Bush’s chief adviser on matters of 
national security — but he never 
breathed so much as a single 
word to his boss about the con- 
tra-supply effort that their mutual 
friend Felix was busy running 
down south of the border. 
Gregg’s “explanations” do not 
so much strain credulity as shat- 


ter it. But they are of a piece with 
Bush’s own oft repeated — and 
oft derided — protestations of 
innocence. In Bush’s 
mind, after all, the most effective 
form of self-defense is the fre- 
quent and forceful declaration of 
his own profound ignorance: his 
ignorance of nenianentes ad 
money laundering of his onetime 
CIA informant, Panamanian 
strongman Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega; his ignorance of the ad- 
ministration’s ill-considered plan 
to sell missiles to the ayatollah in 
return for Americans held 
hostage in Beirut; his ignorance 
of the Reagan administration's 
feverish efforts to funnel money 
to the contras in direct contraven- 
tion of the stated will of Con- 
gress; and, most of all, his ig- 
norance of the secret war engi- 
neered and carried out by Oliver 
North and North’s mentor, CIA 
Director William Casey. 

Such professions of innocent 
ignorance are no more credible 


than Gregg’s ludicrous tales of 
hearing-impaired secretaries. 
Simply put, there's just too much 
evidence that gives the lie to 
Bush’s canards. There is the fact 


widely suspected, and a 
cally mentioned in a secret CIA 
report, as early as 1976 — which 
was when George Bush, as CIA 
director, would almost surely 
have been briefed on all the 
activities of the agency’s number- 
one stool pi in the Pan- 
amanian military. There is the 
testimony of former secretary of 


sales to Iran, and there is the 
paper trail provided by former 
national-security adviser John 
Poindexter, who wrote in a 
memo to North that Bush sup- 
ported the Iranian arms-sale 
plan. There is the existence of a 
secret cable — made public dur- 


ridin not nie to the con- 
gressional committees that in- 
vestigated the Iran-contra affair 
— that described Bush’s efforts to 
enlist the president of Honduras 
in a plan to funnel secret US aid 
to the contras. And most of all, 
there is the abundant evidence of 
the close working relationship 
between Bush and Gregg — a 
career CIA man whose move to 
the vice-president’s staff was 
reportedly encouraged by none 
other than William Casey, who 
was cultivating close ties to Bush 
even as he was plotting the covert 
war against the Sandinistas. 
Taken together, those facts 
leave little doubt that George 
Bush knew full well what was 
going on around him — that he 
knew, and most likely approved 
of, the crimes that were being 
committed by Casey and North 
in the name of Ronald Reagan. 
And yet Bush would have us 
believe otherwise. More precise- 


ly, he would have us suspend 
disbelief: he would have us dis- 
regard the facts, close our eyes to 
the evidence, and simply accept 
as true what is demonstrably 
false. 

Last November, most voters 
were willing to do just that. But 
having won the election, Bush 
has been forced to build his 
administration on a foundation of 
lies — the lies of Donald Gregg, 
of Felix Rodriguez, of Oliver 
North, and of George Bush 
himself. 

The lies will continue, because 
Bush now has no choice but to 
traffic in falsehood. George Bush 
can never afford to admit the 
obvious truth that confronted 
him last Sunday in Nickerson 
Field — and that will continue to 
confront him for the rest of his 
presidency 

Bush knew. It's that simple — 


‘ and that sad, for a nation that 


seems so desperate to ignore the 
truth. Oo 
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Continued from page 12 

money they earned “Outside,” 
as Alaskans call any place that 
isn’t Alaska. And then there’s the 
timber. How much logging is 
tolerable in North America’s on- 
ly rain forest, a magnificent 
stretch of spruce and hemlock 
along the picture-postcard coast 
of southeast Alaska, in order to 
sell pulp and lumber to Korea 
and Japan? 

Conventional wisdom in Alas- 
ka has it that when the con- 
sortium of oil companies was de- 
manding 4 permit to build the oil 
pipeline, the environmentalists, 
much maligned by those who 
were pro-development, did Alas- 
ka a service by painting worst- 
case scenarios and demanding 
changes in design, construction, 
and maintenance procedures 
that would help safeguard 
against oil spills. The oil com- 
panies made promises, and in 
time the pipeline was built. It 
even became a tourist attraction, 
as did the space-age drilling 
complex on the North Slope, a 
showplace of technology and 
people’s superiority over nature. 

The accomplishments of 
money and science extended be- 
yond commercial development, 
improving even basic living con- 
ditions. The North Slope boom- 
town of Prudhoe Bay had flush 
toilets and an indoor swimming 
pool, whereas in the nearby Es- 
kimo village of Barrow, a ram- 
shackle settlement on the edge 
of the Arctic Ocean, a honey 
wagon made rounds to clean out 
the chemical toilets. 

The oil companies assured us 
with their photographs of cari- 
bou. grazing peacefully beside 
the 48-inch-diameter steel pipe- 
line and their high-tech, state-of- 
the-art equipment that they had 
the knowledge, the commitment, 
and the wherewithal to avoid 
any environmental mishap, let 
alone disaster. 

Meanwhile, oil money pumped 
the Alaskan economy. It started 
to feel silly living in a log cabin 
with 19th-century amenities. 
Why not make some money, 
cash in on this oil boom, jet off 
to Hawaii? My husband and I 
bought a condominium in An- 
chorage, and I went to work for 
an advertising agency. The city 
of Anchorage built a performing- 
arts center and a sports stadium. 
People traded up to bigger 
houses and faster powerboats. 
We had to admire what oil 
money could do. Oil money‘sup- 
ported the symphony orchestra 
and gave grants to artists. Oil 
companies sponsored charity 
balls and 10-kilometer races. 
Eighty-five percent of state rev- 
enue came from oil sales and 
taxes. Life was easier with oil 
money. 

Then the price of oil plunged, 
and workers were laid _off. 


Advertising agencies lost their 
clients. Carpenters couldn't find 
work. Homeowners couldn't pay 
their mortgages. Apartment and 
office buildings showed a rash of 
vacancy signs. The city of 
Anchorage couldn't afford to 
build the performing-arts center 
according to the original plans, 
let alone operate it. Times were 
tough, and the mood of many 
was expressed by the bumper 
stickers that read: “Please, God, 
give me one more oil boom, and I 
promise I won't piss this one 
away.” 

We had become oil-money 
junkies. It was easy to relax 
standards and cut a few corners if 
it meant more money, more jobs 
for Alaska. When discussion 
turned to developing oil fields in 
the caribou-calving grounds of 
the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, we could look at the photos 
of caribou grazing next to the 
pipeline and believe that the oil 
companies would do it right. 
When we wrestled with the 
question of cutting down the rain 
forest of southeast Alaska, we 
could say it was only fair that 
Alaska do its share in reversing 
the balance of trade. 

In our greed and addiction, we 
took for granted the things we 
loved. After all, we rationalized, 
people had come and gone over 
the years making money off the 
land, but Alaska had remained 
inviolate. Alaska was Gulliver 
and we the Lilliputians with our 
tiny spears and puny ropes. But 
over time our arsenal of weapons 
had become lethal — an oil 
tanker with a drunken skipper — 
and in Prince William Sound we 
have had the lesson shoved 
home that our planet as we know 
and love it may-not survive us. 

This time, in this place, the 
violence is graphic and senseless 
enough that we pay attention. As 
Neil Johannsen, director of 
Alaska State Parks, says, “It takes 
a tragedy like this to enrage us, 
but day by day in America we are 
slowly irradiating ourselves. We“ 
have becoine blinded by’ slow- 
ness. A parking lot here, a new 
chemical plant; it’s gradual, so we 
don’t even notice.” 

A few years ago, I sat in my 
Alaska kitchen and read in the 
morning newspaper that a shift 
in the wind might prevent the 
cloud of radioactive gas from 
Chernobyl from reaching us. At 
that moment I realized that, 
though spared this time, Alaska 
was vulnerable to the folly or ill 
will or ineptitude of the world. 

Perhaps all of us sense now, 
more than ever, the fragility of 
our dearly loved places. The 
cornfields of Iowa. The Florida 
beaches. The- pinewoods of 
Maine. We have taken for grant- 
ed how essential the American 
landscape is to our personal and 
national identity. Alaskans, who 
chose’ Alaska precisely for its 
landscape, know what they have 
lost. 

See PERSONALLY, page 22 
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| feo and 
rush Soda invite a x 
you to a Beach Dig at Salisbury Beach State Reservation. Dig up 


your share of amazing amounts of money and merchandize! 
June 17th at 12 Noon 


Treasure includes: 


e New Mustang courtesy of John Nachev’s — ® Trip to Europe courtesy of A‘ naires 
Marlboro Ford C Sind ) & Young’s Travel/American Express 


e $5,000 in cash © Much, much, more! 


107 People will win WAAF “Goiden Shoveis” to dig for buried prizes. There are two easy ways to 
win a shovel for the Big Dig: 


Listen to WAAF 107.3FM for the Fill out an entry at participating 

1 “WAAF Summer Song Parody of the fs stores where Crush Soda is sold! 
@ Day.” When you hear it, be the 7th e vane 

caller at 931-1577 and win $107 INSTANTLY 

and be entered in WAAF Beach Dig! 


To find out what the summer song parody of 
the day is, listen to WAAF Monday through 
Friday mornings at 7:15 am. OR 
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Surprise. Your pane yeat. old 
has 173 grandchildren. 
If your male pet hasn't been neutered, he’s probably fathering some of the 
13.5 million unwanted dogs and cats that must be put to death each year. 
You can't stop your pets from acting naturally. But if you love them, you'll 


have them spayed or neutered. 
Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. 


MSPCA 22 22rar 
for animals 


350 So. Huntington Ave, Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400-(413) 736-2992 
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‘CIVIC CENTER — 
(THE WHO) _ORPHEUM. Bon Jovi 6/7 
_ GREAT WOODS, Ozzie Osbourne: 
io 87/4  & LAKE oy 
Osbourne: 6/24 SHOWS ge G 
Cats: 6/9, 6/10. ee .@) 
Metallica:7/25 ids SS 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ANYWHERE IN THE COUNTRY! 
Call (203) 246-4123 M-F 9:30-5:30; Sat. 10-5 
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PROCEEDS BENEFIT: 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS OF BOSTON 
Roxbury Clubhouse 


See the best in ot school basketball from L.A. to 
Boston. Teams will be coached by NBA greats like 
Ernie DiGregorio, Jamal Wilkes and Nate Archibald. 


PRELIMINARY ROUNDS 
JUNE 23 and 24 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY’S 
CASE ATHLETIC CENTER 


June 23 - 4 games beginning at 3:00 p.m. 
June 24 - 4 games beginning at 10:30 a.m. 
TICKET PRICE: $6.00 
(Special Group Rates Available. Call 427-6050). 
Tickets available at BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOX OFFICE, 
TICKETRON and by calling TELETRON at 720-3434. 








CHAMPIONSHIP GAME 
SUNDAY, JUNE 25 


BOSTON GARDEN 


10:30 a.m. — Consolation Game 
1:30 p.m. - Dunkin’ Donuts Slarn Dunk Contest 
Reebok 3-Pt Field Goal Contest 
2:00 p.m. - CHAMPIONSHIP GAME 
One ticket price covers all Boston C.arden events. 
TICKET PRICES: $8.00, $6.00 
(Special Group Rates Available. Call: 227-3206 X267) 
Tickets available at THE GARDEN BOX OFFICE, 
TICKETRON, and by calling TELETRON at 720-3434. 


Presented by 


Re Ree 9 Mame Came Ree It's worth the trip. 
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Exxon continues its patroniz- 
ing and pitiful clean-up of Prince 
William Sound, throwing money 
at anyone with a Zodiac raft who 
will go out and swab beaches, 
wiping rocks with Handiwipes 
and paper towels. 

The only heroes are the en- 
vironmentalists, the peaceful 
warriors who spoke in behalf of a 
constituency with no voice and 
no money: the bears and ducks 
and whales and caribou and trees 
and islands and bays. Often 
ridiculed and even hated, for they 
were perceived as standing in the 
path of progress, they persevered 
in protecting us from ourselves. 
As we grieve for Prince William 
Sound and fear for the future, we 
must. thank them and support 
their work. 

I live in Brookline now, on a 
quiet, oak-shaded street where 


_the ice-cream truck drives by 


every afternoon at 2:30 and kids 
walk around swinging baseball 
bats at imaginary pitches. Back in 
Alaska, the forests must be clos- 
ing in around my cabin, and | 
imagine from time to time a 
curious. brown. bear poking 
around the porch for food. 

It was humbling to live in the 
company of bears and volcanoes, 
to look out my cabin window and 
see the Earth curve toward Asia 
and the Arctic, to know that such 
vastness exists. Alaska is the kind 
of place that changes people’s 
lives. Maybe now, in the year of 
the Prince William Sound oil 
spill, Alaska will-become the kind 
of place that changes people’s 
thinking. 0 


Sporting 


Continued from page 11 
nowhere to. go. But..suddenly, 
there hé was breaking into the 
clear, controlling his dribble, 
gliding down his yellow brick 
road.to the hoop. 

Wher he is controlling the ball 
during the waning moments of a 
tight game, there are two reasons 
why Michael is unhumanly dan- 
gerous. One is that he careens 
around the court looking for his 
shot with such freedom of move- 
ment that if you didn’t see the 
ball bouncing on the hardwood, 
vou’d assume he had tucked it 
under his arm and was doing his 
Gale Sayers imitation. And two, 
it is well-nigh impossible to 
make, him pick up his dribble. 
Consequently, if Michael can’t 
use his superior speed and body 
control to get a good shot, he 
will head to the foul line when a 
frustrated defensive player in- 
evitably leans in to try to impede 
his progress. (During the play- 
offs, he has averaged more than 
13 trips to the free-throw line per 
game, and after he took 28 foul 
shots in game four against the 
Knicks, a frustrated Gerald Wil- 
kins groused: ‘Michael got it go- 
ing, and the refs said let's keep it 
going.”’) 

There are other players in the 
league who have mastered the art 
of dominating their peers in those 
tension-filled final moments. 

For years, jabbar made his 
skyhook look so easy that many 
fans contemplated a rule change 
to prohibit him from using it. 
Magic’s pinpoint passing skills 
combined with his strange-look- 
ing and varied arsenal of shots 
(remember that nasty little hook 
that. won game four of the 1987 
championship series against the 
Celts in the Garden) make him 
dominant in the clutch. And 
Bird’s outside jumper can some- 
times seem divinely inspired 
(how about his 20-point fourth 
quarter to win game seven 
against Atlanta last year during 
that famous Bird-Dominique 
shootout?). 

But there’s a difference be- 
See SPORTING, page 24 
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Save *100 

on Canon 
FaxPhone 8, 
Sends/Receives 


Documents 


Auto Document Feeder lets you load up to 
5 at once for speedy transmission. 

works as a desktop copier and 
convenient multi-function telephone with 
last# redial. Our reg. 799.99 


699" 





Save °250 on Canon Copier with Reduction & Enlargement 
Produces 8 letter-sized copies per minute! Works on any 
$399°8 including letterhead, business cards, transparencies. Cartridge 
sold separately. (PC-25) Our reg. 1,099.99 
Canon black cartridge. 79.99 
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PLS 


LITERARY SECTION 


Features this month include: 
THE WORD MADE FRESH 
Looking in on the art and enterprise of local 


THE PHOENIX 


Plus: Philip Larkin's collected poems and 
an interview with Joyce warrior John Kidd 


ne 


letterpress printers 


DONT MISS THE LATEST 


LEARNING 
ADVENTURE Pg 
CATALOGUE. 

ISSUE DATE JUNE 9TH 


URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 

matresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 

boats, campers. Any 
shape or size cut while 

you wait. 
NO CHARGE 

Stitching service available 
2 a". 68" 


Sporting 


Continued from page 22 

tween how they do it and how 
Michael does it. Great as they 
are, when Kareem, Magic, and 
Bird are doing spectacular things 
with the basketball, they look 
spectacular doing them. Fans are 
keenly aware they are seeing 
something special. The crazy 
thing about the numbing num- 
bers that Michael has amassed in 
the playoffs (34 points, 10 re- 
bounds, 12 assists in game one 
against the Knicks; 40 points, 15 
rebounds, nine assists, and six 
steals in game three; and 44-, 50- 
, and 44-point performances in 
games three, four, and five 
against Cleveland and on, and 
on, and on) is how routine and 
almost mundane those perform- 
ances have looked. Sure, he can 
make the crowd ooh and ah 
when he drives the baseline, 
tucks under a defender, floats by 
the basket, hangs in the air and 
spins in one of his patented 
twisters. But adaptive species 


Queen 61°81" $34.31 $68.62 $19293 
that we are, our eyes have al- 


ready become acclimated to Mi- 
chael’s highly evolved brand of 
movement. And only if you real- 
ly concentrate when focusing 
closely on number 23 does it 
dawn on you that no one else on 
the court seems to be moving. 
Michael is playing a game only 
he has mastered. And he is mak- 
ing it look so natural that we are 
fooled into thinking that it is. 
There are still five men on a 
side in a basketball game, and 
for that reason it will be the De- 
troit Pistons — not the Chicago 
Bulls — who will grab the brass 
ring: at the end of this NBA 
season. But one age-old argu- 
ment can be put to rest now. 
Forget. Wilt, Russell, Kareem, 
Elgin, Bird, Erving, Magic, or: 
anyone else for that matter. For- 
get the line that comparing big 
men and little men is like com- 
paring.apples,and oranges, The 
greatest player ever to lace them 
up is Michael Jordan. Anyone 
who can make the exceptional, 
seem like the rule is the one and’ 
true descendant of the mighty 
hoop gods. 0 


Health care 


Continued from page 6 

For the state simply to exempt 
itself from a cost of doing busi- 
ness it levies on all other em- 
ployers is cynical and short- 
sighted — particularly since it 
needs the cooperation of the pri- 
vate sector, which pays for ap- 
proximately 80 percent of all 
health-insurance costs in the 
commonwealth, to keep its 
health-care system afloat. 

Opting out of the bad-debt- 
and-free-care surcharge is one of 
several Dukakis-administration 
moves that threaten to destroy 
the foundations:of the universal- 
health-care law, enacted last year 
to provide health insurance to 
every individual in Massachu- 
setts. (An estimated 600,000 peo- 
ple in the commonwealth are 
now uninsured.) 

The state has reneged on 
promises it made to the state's 
hospitals to make up a $37 mil- 
lion shortfall in federal funding 
they’ve lost and to pay for $77 
million (in addition to its share 
of the 13.5 percent surcharge) in 
uncompensated care. 

According to the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Association 
(MHA), the Medicaid fundifg 
crunch could break a number of 
local hospitals. State government 
owes the hospitals $370 million 
in Medicaid payments, according 
to MHA spokesman Richard 
Pozniak. (The -state disputes 
these figures, saying that it prob- 
ably owes about half of that 
amount.) Pozniak estimates that 
the recent suspension of 
Medicaid payments is costing 

See HEALTH CARE, page 28 
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LOOK FOR PLS IN THIS WEEK'S BOSTON PHOENIX 


“CSB has X-Press 24, CIRRUS, Money Supply, 
and NYCE all wrapped up for me?’ 




















- First Annual . 
New England Folk Festival 
LIVE AND QUTDOORS 
BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE 
ODETTA 
RODNEY DILLARDS BAND" 
ROSALIE SORRELS , 
DAVE VAN RONK 
\ STEFAN GROSSMAN 
: PATTY LARKIN , 
BILL MORRISSEY 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10th, 12 NOON 
KINGSTON CONCERT GROUNDS 
Rte. 125 Kingston, N.H. - Free on Grounds Parking 
General Adm. $13.50 Tix in Advance $16.50 Day of Show 


No cans, bottles, coolers, or alcohol - Food and drinks available at concert site 


Tickets available at all Ticketron locations and all Strawberries Records 
or charge by calling Teletron (617) 720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080 
2 IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Record Rack, Beverly, MA -Record Exchange, Salem, MA-Steve's Quality Instruments, Danvers, MA 
Video Paradise, Gloucester, MA-Video Paradise, Amesbury, MA-All Music Forums-Stop & Cop, Westminster, 
MA-Dick's Quick Check, Fitchburg, MA-Gracie's, Chelmsford, MA-Out of Town Tickets, Cambridge, MA 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Century Stereo, Laconia, NH-Granite State Tickets, Nashua, NH-inner Light Records, Manchester, NH Quick 
Shop, Kingston, NH-Rainbow Records, Salem, NH-Rock Bottom Records, Portsmouth, NH-State Line Ticket 
Agency, Salem, NH-Ticket Connection, Salem, NH 
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Sam enjoys walks in the park, 
playing ball with the boys, 
~ and casual sex. 


And he's only three. He's probably fathering some of the 13.5 million unwanted 
dogs and cats that must be put to death each year. 
You can't stop your pets from acting naturally. But if you love them, you'll 
have them spayed or neutered. 
Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. 
on fhe move 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (413) 736-2992 


CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 
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One way jet from Boston. Rates vary with date of departure. : 


Restrictions apply. 


Eb LONG 
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| NEW YORK 
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Earn $70,000 per year’ 


¢ Work tor Yourself! * Make Your Own Hours! 
¢ (wn a Limousine Company! 


Serious Inquiries only, NOW! 


Contact Simon Rigby al 


LONGWOODLEASING (617) 730-9797 


No investment required 


10 years in business & we will provide you with tt 


of luxury sedans & limousines 











NEW ORLEANS 


WEE All packages include round-trip 
hoon et, acne od or car, 2-3 nights 

otel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 
DEPARTURES 2 nights. 


Enjoy warm, sunny| 


Bermuda) 
| STAY 3 to 5 NIGHTS | 


» CHOOSE FROM BERMUDA S | 


. FINEST HOTELS AND 
GUEST HOUSES 


Includes R/T Jet, Hotel, Transfers : 


‘349 
from 


p.p. dbl. oce. 3 nt. program 


39 John 
Harvard Square 


Call 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
en Monday-Saturday 


from 219 : 
com 179 f 
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GRAND OPENING SALE 


Celebrate our Cambridge and Brooklyn store open- 


ings & SAVE AT MOST OF OUR LOCATIONS. 


MIAMI CONVERTIBLE 3 raceme) ]a:hal:) 4 > 





Buy our Miami »nvertible at reqular 
> Queen $299 and aet 








study/Res. Training 
*FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
-JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 


a Div. of A.C.T. Corp. 
Nat'l Hdqtrs, Pompano Bch. FL 








low retail pric« 
$319 and get 
$99, Queen 


ud Futon 
9 Now $49.50 
$109 Now $54.50 





| PHOENIX CONVERTIBLE 


Copyright 1989 Arise Futon Mat 


Broadway Bonanza. Save $20 Off our 
regular retail price 

Twin 109 Now $89 

Full $Si29 Now $109 
Great value for a hardwood converti 


ble frame 


BEGIN 
THE ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO 





SUMMER DIVISION CLASSES 
JUNE 5 








1030 Mass Ave., Cambridge (617) 492-8828] 
Hours: Mon - Fri 10-9, Sat 10-7, Sun 12-6 











TASCAM 
MSR-16 


Now you can afford to go 16-track with the new TASCAM MSR-16. 
The best performance value in 16-track that money can buy! The 
MSR-16 incorporates the most advanced TASCAM tape recorder 


TASCAM 
Porta-05 





*Dual tape speed 
*Built-in dbx noise reduction 
*Spot erase 
*Micro-processor controlied seamiess/ 
gapless punch-in/out 
«. and more! 


VTE 


ge 


The TASCAM Porta-05 4-track 
cassette recorder has been 
designed specifically to make 
multi-track recording as easy as 
possible without compromising .on 
performance or features. It's 
the most compact and 
lightweight model of its type 
and unquestionably the 
finest in its class! 


$419 


Available at 


TASCAM MULTI-TRACK SUPER SAVINGS! 


TASCAM 
238 


The 238 8-track cassette recorder 
is the final link in a compact 
production system featuring... 
*6-track, 8-channel format on 
standard audio cassette tape 
“Sync track for sequencers, 
computers, etc 
“Built-in switchable dbx noise 
reduction 
°19" rack-mountable 
-- and more! 


$1599 





—F.U. WURLITZER. 

















WORCESTER (508) 754-5271 





FRAMINGHAM (508) 879-3590 


MUSK xSOUND- ~~ — 
360 NEWBURY STREET * BOSTON * (617) 437-1815 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. (603) 431-5300 
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Make a contribution to life after death. 





THE AMERICAN HEART 
ASS@LIATION 
MEMORIAL P! » 





TAG 


oa Ved 





WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


4 
OS<s 














JACKSON BROWNE 
June 21 


THE MONKEYS 
Aug. 10 


ZIGGY MARLEY 
August 23 
BON JOVI DIANA ROSS 


August 26 
Hartford June 23 & 24 
Great Woods June 28, 29 & 30) TOM PETTY & THE 


GRATEFUL DEAD| HEARTBREAKERS 


The Only New England Appearance me Aug. 28 


epg MEET PORTING EVENTS. 


Appearance 
ter 4 12&14 
Meadowlan 
June 29, 30, July 1 

















66 | felt a bit self-conscious, I was by myself 

after all, and stood clutching the boxless lunch 
they served me, umbrella, and certificate of 
appreciation all in one hand, when I felt an arm 
reach around my back. I looked into the eyes of a 
stranger to my left who I thought perhaps had 
mistaken me for a friend. She smiled. She'd never 
seen me before in her life. She was linked to two 
others to her left....I heard myself singing, 
wondering where I ever picked up the lyrics. I 
sang and swayed, feeling slightly awkward, but 
mostly thankful for the huge safety net I felt had 
been flung across the lawn. 


excerpted from "Walk of Life," by Thea Singer, 
The Boston Phoenix, June 10, 1988 


"FROM ALL WALKS OF LIFE" is one of the most successful pledge walks for 
AIDS care and research in the United States. That's because the business 
community, the media, schools, community groups and thousands of individuals 
make a pledge each year to participate and make a difference. 


We at the Boston Phoenix and WFNX P 
are proud to lend our support every step » of 0? 
of the way. peg 


FROM ALL WALKS OF LIFE 
9 


Please join us. | 
Call (617) 266-6909 or (617) 437-6200 
Ext 214 or 215 for more information 
about how you can get involved on 


Sunday June 4, 1989. 





‘FROM ALL WALKS OF LIFE IS SPONSORED BY THE AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE 





Elsie Frank bore witness to 
the state’s health-care crisis. 


Health care 


Continued from page 24 
Massachusetts’s 173 acute-care 
hospitals $10 million a week. 

Key elements of the fledgling 
universal-health-care system are 
also seriously underfunded. The 
hospital-closure-and-conversion 
board, set up under the univer- 
sal-health-care law to help 
downsize the state’s hospital sys- 
tem to save money without jeop- 
ardizing access to care, is under- 
staffed, according to several 
sources close to the board. The 
Department of Medical Security, 
which administers the universal- 
health-care policy, is under- 
funded — and bound to have a 
very difficult time setting up a 
system for the uninsured that 
will replace the expensive, un- 
wieldy way the state now pays 
for uncompensated care. 

The Dukakis administration 
has a history of creating health- 
care study groups and commis- 
sions, charging them with vi- 
sionary tasks, and letting them 
flounder. A blue-ribbon guber- 
natorial commission on reform 
of health-care delivery and fi- 
nance, expected to craft a plan 
encompassing every element of 
the state’s health-care system, 
operated for two years with no 
funding or permanent staff. As 
one state health-care insider puts 
it, “This stuff is critically impor- 








tant. But you always get the 
feeling it’s being run off the side 
of a few people's desks.” 

The Dukakis administration is 
“trying to figure out how to fulfill 
its commitment to hospitals,” 
according to Cathy Dunham, 
director of the Governor's Office 


of Human Resources. “Our hope 


is that we can get to them in the 
next couple of months.... We 
have to get Medicaid — which is 
the largest single item in the state 
budget — on a current basis. The 
rest of the issues [Medicaid short- 
falls, GIC shortfalls, and lack of 
money for the universal-health- 
care start-up] are linked to the 
budget, and to a general dis- 
cussion about how we do more 
for less.” . 


R for a sick system 

The health-care system is so 
complex and byzantine that those 
who want to fix a piece of it — the 
current Medicaid-payment stop- 
page, say, or the hospitals’ de- 
ficits — tend to try to isolate a 
particular burning issue and then 
extinguish it. Which is easier than 
trying to put out a forest fire. 

But the health-care-crisis fire is 
burning, and will soon begin to 
rage. As Steve Tringale, vice- 
president of the Life Insurance 
Association of Massachusetts and 
a major player in health-care 
policy in the state points out, 
“The budget crisis amplifies the 
issues in the health-care-delivery 
and -finance system. But this is a 
system in extended transition and 
it’s under an awful lot of press- 
ure.” 

The Dukakis administration 
will have to act immediately to 
resolve the current public-health 
crisis — to see that the essential 
health-care needs of the poor, the 
sick, and the elderly are provided 
for. But if Michael Dukakis wants 
to leave a legacy to Massachu- 
setts, and to a country that 
cottoned more to his promises of 
universal health-care coverage 
than to most of his other platform 
planks, he should put together 
the resources to provide health 
care to all. 

Dukakis should acknowledge 
that he has at his disposal in this 
medical capital the talent and ex- 
pertise needed to envision and 
devise a fair, equitable, and af- 
fordable health-care system for 
Massachusetts. He should use 
those resources to create a com- 
mission that this time will have 
the benefit of state leadership, 
financial support, and _ political 
clout. That body should be 
charged with examining the 
health-care system as a whole 
and devising a means of 
stretching limited public and pri- 
vate resources to pay for health 
care while at the same time curb- 
ing health-care costs — be- 
fore they soar beyond our 
reach. 

















Politics 


Continued from page 9 
preferences — if any — I care not 
a whit about). 

Finally, how is Murphy’s sex- 
ual preference or preferences — 
or lack of same — relevent? As 
we know from the hypocritical, 
homosexual right-wingers — for- 
mer congressmen Bob Bauman 
(R-Maryland) and Jon Hinson (R- 
Mississippi), among others, come 
to mind — who've stained the 
nation’s capital in recent years, it 
would be foolhardy to connect 
sexual preference to ideology, 
character, or intelligence. 

The press is, as it ought to be, 
firing away at Murphy — who 
will choose to say what she wants 
and what she considers politic — 
about specific issues, Beyond that, 
she is free to reveal what she 
wants about her private life to 
those reporters seeking to draw 
and convey a multidimensional 
picture of the woman. But if the 
press insists on publishing rumor 
and innuendo without consider- 
ing the relevance of either — and 





I hope it doesn’t — then perhaps 
it might consider asking males 
running against Murphy whether 
they are married and. what their 
sexual preferences are. For mar- 
ried males, an even better ques- 
tion might be: are you mono- 
gamous? 

If the answer to that one — 
perhaps raised also by rumor and 
innuendo — is no, at least the 
insight into infidelity could be 
seen as relevant to character. 

A final note: in thinking about 
writing this piece, | was reminded 
of my own violation of the thesis 
here, an ill-chosen adjective | 
used to describe Murphy earlier 
this spring, for which I apologize. 

All in all, we in the press 
demean ourselves and do no 
service to the public when we fall 
into hot pursuit of the sexual 
habits of our political and gov- 
ernmental leaders, especially 
when said habits — whatever 
they are — are less the stuff of 
scandal than of scurrilous in- 
nuendo. 

I'd like nothing better than for 
this to be the last word this 
newspaper publishes on the sub- 
ject. 0 
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WAITING: FOR YOUR AD 


FOR MORE DETAILS, 
SEE OUR AD IN LIFESTYLE 


RAPHIC SERVICES 


If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your 
printed material, look no further. 
With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix 
Graphic Services has the resources to provide you with solid 
expertise whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual 
report. We are fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very 
latest Desk Top Publishing technology backed by experienced 
traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of — 
services, including the design, production and printing of 
newsletters, advertisements, brochures, catalogs, ietterheads, 
resumes and, of course, newspapers. 
You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in treating each client's project as if it- were our own: 
after all, your business és our business. “ 
Please call us soon. We welcome Phoenix 
Weekend tor he 6th annual work the opportunity to place our GRAPHIC 
MONDAY, MAY 29, 1989 


resources at your service. SERNCES 
7 p.m.: We will meet and begin our 


march at Center be- PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave @ Boston M@ 617-536-5390 Ml X234 
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Thurs., June 1 at 9 & 11 P.M. 
Molly’s 


61 Brighton Ave., Allston, MA 























The Perfect Answer... 
for a not so perfect world. 


Everyone has their own interpretation 
of a "Perfect World". | 


At Successful Singles we strive for 
perfection in everything we do. 

ACM Yo] << Mia Mi lial-M CoM elale(-Tetrelate: you 
oT ale Molt mm o\-Tatolalel ip 4-LoMal-(-tory 


Discover the satisfaction found in 
becoming part of Successful Singles. 


Call today. The more you know about 
us, the more you will appreciate the 
difference we can make. 


North Reading ¢ Wellesley Hills 


617-237-1480 


Successful Singles® 
your single choice. 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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NMeedeci: 


PAID 


VOLUNTEERS 


Men only, moderate cocaine 
users ages 21-35 for one 
7 

related to cocaine use. 


Taxi provided 


FOR FURTHER 
_ INFORMATION 
PLEASE LEAVE 

MESSAGE AT 


855-2179 


* Please indicate by name. 
study of interest 





Earn $200 | 


PAID 


VOLUNTEERS 
Healthy men 


Weekdays only 
8:30 a.m. - 2 :00 p.m. 


Men ages 21-35 for 
3 session study 








involving 
cocaine & marijuana 


aicohol & marijuana 
Earn $300 


For further information 
please leave message/ 
study interested in at 


855-2179 


* please indicate by name 





study of interest 

















ASSOCIATE ART DIRECTOR 


The Boston Phoenix, New 
England's largest weekly 
newspaper, is seeking a 
hands on manager to direct 


The Boston Phoenix 126 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 02215 


' GOOD PAY 
| GOOD CAUSE 


Earn $7-$12/hr 
plus bonus 








Call our members for out- 
| reach/fundraising. Issues in- 

clude: Exxon Boycott, Paren- 
} tal/Family Leave, and tax } 
| equity. Paid training, friendly of- 
} fice, internships, and advance- } 
} ment. Choose your nights. 
} 5:30-9:30. Call us at 864-2277. | 


Mass Citizen 








PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


$175 - $200 


Healthy women ages 
21 - 25. No experience 
necessary. Harvard af- 
filiated research project 
seeks healthy female 
volunteers for alcohol 
sensitivity testing. 
Blood sampling in- 
volved. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 
CALL 


855-2248 











The Boston Phoenix, noted 
for innovative classified 
advertising including the 
recent introduction of 
Personal Call, is looking for 
an achievement oriented 
Paegestser ay «Ba vie r for 
its growing lines 
office. Responsiblties 
include hiri — and 
achieving pa oi goals. 
Candidates must have 5 
years of relevant sales and 
marketing experience. In 
addition to extent growth 
opportunities, this position 
offers a salary and bonus 
= plus comprehensive 
nefits package. Send 
resume Le salary history, in 
confidence, to: 
Bill Risteen, Sales Director. 


om THE BOSTON 


126 Brookline verve 








STUDENT © TEACHERS © OTHERS| | | 


$6 - $14 HOURLY 


HUNDREDS OF SUMMER 
JOBS /CLERICAL WORK! 


Gifip Personnel Pool. 


REGISTER NOW 
Call Our Special COLLEGE HOTLINE 
or walk in 9am - 3pm 


1 Milk Street, Boston es Floor) 
482-998 


238 Main Street, Cambridge 
876-3316 





OLUNTEERS 


Healthy women 
weekday only 
9-3 


Women ages 21-35 for 
one day alcohol 
related studies 

involving - 
blood sampling. 
Taxi provided. 


Earn $125 


For futher, information 
please leave message at 


855-2179 


*please indicate by name, 
study of interest 




















PART-TIME 
RECEPTIONIST 


We are seeking a 
personable individual to be 
our part-time receptionist 
at the radio station in Lynn. 
Must be organized with 
good clerical skills and 
possess the ability to work 
in a fast- paced 
environment. Flexible 
hours available. Call 
Susan Kelley at 617-536- 
5390 (ext 307) 


WFNX FM 
25 Exchange St 
Lynn, Ma 01901 


EOE/MF 











HOODOO 
BARBEQUE 


HELP WANTED 


Join the staff of the legendary 
restaurant that Esquire chose 
as one of the "100 Best New 
Restaurants in America." 
HooDoo will be serving the 
same fresh food that Boston 
Magazine said will “light up 
your palate like a Fourth of 


July Sky." 
* MANAGERS AND 
KEY PERSONNEL 
+ JUNE IS OPENING 
* RESUME TO: Box 76, 
Kenmore Station, 
Boston, MA 02215 


353-0361 


HOODOO BARBEQUE 
We Do Barbeque... Best! 


Opening soon at the new site of 
Stitches, 835 Beacon St., Boston 





Ideal way to supplement income. 
Absolutely NO SALES involved. 
°Start at $7/hr with frequent 
raises and bonuses available. 
°Flexible schedule, mostly eves 
and weekend hours with some 
day work. 

*No experience required - just a 
voice with some college 
preferred. 

°Fully paid training. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 
CALL 787-7661 
DORR & SHEFF, INC. 

















- 


Jong 


ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 





Seeking Assistant Director in MR & MH residential 
programs in Lynn. Duties include direct service 
administrative tasks. At least one year 
experience required. Salary $16,500 - $23,000 
depending on program and experience plus 
excelient fringe benefits. 

If interested send cover letter and resume to: 
Personnel 

Greater Lynn Mental Health and 
Retardation Association 

P.O. Box 408 

Lynn, MA 01903 

E/O/E M/F/H/V 





GREATER LYNN 
MENTAL HEALTH 
& RETARDATION 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 































g 
Chestnut Hill 


announces 
Commission Sales 


Bloomingdales 
is pleased to announce straight commission 
and salary plus commission sales positions 











in all of our departments. 
Full time and evening and weekend 
| schedules available. | 
Come into our Personnel Office for details. | 
Come join our team. | 





blapmingcale's 


55 Boylston St. « 965-1400 
ae 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





14 DAY 
CONTRACEPTIVE 
STUDY COMPENSATION 
OF $200.00 


Seeking healthy women 
currently using a reliable 
method of birth control 
(including the Pill, |UD, tubal 
ligation, or condoms), for an 
out-patient research study 
on a contraceptive foam or 
suppsitory. 


This study entails 4 late 
afternoon or early evening 
visits to our Jamaica Plain 
location. GYN/exam 
(including two PAP smears) 
included free of char. 


me to entry, on Day 7, and 
ay 14, 


Call MTRA for more details 
week from 9:00 to 4:30 
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HUMAN SERVICE 
CAREERS 


We are looking for people to work in | 


our community based residences, 


program for adults with MR. 
* House Managers 
* Assist. House 
$16, 500 
* Relief Workers $7/nour 
* Medical Care Coordinator $17,000 


y excellent benefits, great 
king environment, extensive 
training & career 
Some part time 
positions also available. 


Call 776-1448 


or send resume and letter to: 
Personnel, 
Wainut St. Center, Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 


$18, 500 
$15,500 








| apartments and vocational training | 






































START ALONG DISTANCE 
‘RELATIONSHIP 


If you're looking for a chance to develop essential selling skills in the 
business market and the potential. to earn excellent pay and part-time 
benefits, then why not look at MCI: We're one of the top telecommuni- 
cations companies in America. » 


‘Telemarketing 
Representatives 


Part-time hours are: 


@ Monday - Friday. 5-9 p.m. 
@ Saturday, |Oam.- 2pm. 
@ Excellent pay and benefits 


Do Not Hesitate. Call (617) 638-0279 Today! 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/H’V 
® "Ree RR ; 
MCI show you. 
show you. 

















A progressive human service agency 
has immediate openings for Full and 
Part time positions available for 
supervised apartment programs 
and/or community residences for 
highly functioning developementally 
disabled. 

LIVE-IN POSITION 
Free private room 
* Shared kitchen, laundry and 
bathroom facilities 
* Convenient Waterown location 
In exchange for four nights of 


sleeping coverage at the residential. 


program with adults with mental 


| retardation. 


FULL TIME STAFF 
ADVOCATES 
* Flexible hours available, including 
mornings, afternoons, evenings and 
weekends. 
* Salary $8.00/hr., Good benefits 
* Excellent opportunity for 
training/professional/advancement 
Call or send Resume to 
Beaverbrook STEP Inc. 
124 Watertown St. Watertown, MA 
02172 
(617) 926-1113 


AJA E/OIE 























*RESTAURANTS> 


WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PIZZA), 
CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITH THE 


CALL JACKIE AT 628 - 9844, MONDAY - FRIDAY, 


9AM-5PMOR SEND RESUME TO: 


BEL CANTO RESTAURANTS 
P.O. BOX 553 








ocd aalaelele\ors 


is looking for full time people to fill stock 
positions. We offer a starting salary at $8.00/hr, 
a comprehensive benefits package and 
the excitement of working in our unique 
retail environment. 





Benefits include: 

e A generous employee discount for you and your 
dependents. 

e Medical and dental insurance 

e A retirement pension plan 

e Tuition reimbursement and more 


APPLY IN PERSON TO THE PERSONNEL DEPT. IN THE 
FASHION APPAREL STORE RT. 9 CHESTNUT HILL 


Monday - Saturday 10 am -6 pm 














HUMAN SERVICES 


A progressive human service agency is 
now opening a new program for four men 
who are coy eee retarded and physical- 
ly disabled.Immediate full and part time 
positions are available: 

¢ NURSE - 20 hours, Mon-Thurs. 
evenings, to monitor and maintain medical 
needs. RN required. $14.00 hr. Good 
benefits. 


¢ STAFF ADVOCATES - Part-time 
and full time positions. Flexible hours 
included afternoons, evenings, weekends. 
Salary $8/hr. Good benefits, excellent 
opportunity for training/professional 
advancement. 


+ AWAKE OVERNIGHTS - Full and 
ag positions. Salary $7.50 hr. Good 
efits. 


Cail or please send resume to: 


Caryn Surkes 
Beaverbrook STEP, Inc. 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 
(617) 926-1113 


E/O/E A/A 











HEALTHY MEN 
AGES 18-50 


EARN EXTRA INCOME 
$300.00 
MTRA is currently recruiting 
men to participate in a week- 
day metabolic study that 
starts Wednesday PM 6/7. 


Free room and board is 
provided during the inpatient 
period. 


For more information call 
MTRA at 522-0303 
between 9 & 4:30. 


Conveniently located on the Green Line. 





LMIBAL 


ee 
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E/O/E M/F 
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GUAR ANTEED _ A 
CLASSIFIED =. 











SPEAK UP FOR THEATRE 
The Huntington Theatre Company 
needs bright, articulate to 
promote its8th season. 
Telemarketing Campaign. 


Excellent salary and commission 
plat Hours aihiicke 


Please call ~ 
stephen Sorkin, 


267-8840 or 353-3320 
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CHECK FOR 
MORE REAL 
ESTATE ADS IN 
THE LIFESTYLE 
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INTERNS 
WANTED 


The Boston Phoenix, New England's largest weekly’ 
Te cne danten growth-oriented 
people for various deserve noavta tome, 

The ideal candidates will beenrolied at a local college with a 
Snore wr to receive college credit and work 

hours per week. 


SEE Sa" Bekeioonparhee rede department, 
you will have the opportunity to become exposed to our 
dynamic media scp attend seminars to learn about 


our newspaper operations. 
Areas where internships are still available include: 


Advertising 
Credit 


' Finance 


Marketing/Promotions 
Personnel/Human Resources 


If want to work in an exciting fast-paced 
"Gort wah al rediaion — ae 


Send cover letter and resurtie fo Sueah Kéliby 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 





THE BOSTON &@ 




















THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 

















TOP PAYING 
SUMMER JOBS 











School comes to an end for yet another 
semester, Why not earn the best money you 
can while working when you want to. 
Tac/Temps Copley Square and Downtown 
Boston locations provide the widest variety 
and highest paid summer jobs in the city. We 
need: 


* WORD PROCESSORS 
* OFFICE ADMIN. 

* MED SECYS 

* DE OPERATORS 

* RECEPTIONISTS 

* CLERKS 

* TYPISTS 


Copely Square 
607 Boylston 


266-1900 


[3 


Boston 
41 Winter St. 
423-3000 


TAC/ 
TEMPS 
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BUD 
LIGHT 


UP YOUR BALLOT 
YOUBUY 
BU AND BUD LIGHT. 


Budweiser and Bud Light are joming Major § Thenenter the All-Star Pick-A-Pair Trivia 
League Baseball and USA TODAY* so youcan Sweepstakes. Answers are in the sports section 
vote for the All-Stars! Pick up an official All- of USA TODAY, every day. And you might even 
Star Fan Ballot, free, at the stadium win a pair of Chevrolets”! So look for this 


or where you buy Bud. auaeless display, and vote! 
or Bud Light. Jawai BU Licis 


*Now available via home delivery. 














LIFESTYLE 


INSIDE 
READERS xz: 
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Me ah felt) oe] 0) / >) Sele | RESTAURANT 
——— GUIDE 
| COMMIE A ie, WITH ‘FIVE | 
a & DINE’ 
- Good eats, 
CULTS cheap 
PLUS: 
‘CLOTHES 





ENCOUNTERS’ 


SPINE-CHILLING 
BRUSHES 

WITH SATAN, 
ELVIS, LIZ, 

AND MICHAEL! 


ey thoes 
a PYGMIES Bows, bellies, 
e) | FROM and Brooks 
Sle. ie | FRUMANIAS Brothers 


DIETS! See READERS, page a =| | 80€ mad 
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PHOTOS BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 


& 
Paul Whelton, mobile oil man 


GREASING THE WHEELS 





Suburbanites have only their 
own laziness to blame for their 
neglect of their vehicles’ vital 
organs; it takes little effort to 
zip over to the local Jiffy Lube 
and zip back to the driveway 
with a healthier, happier car. 
City dwellers, on the other 
hand, can blame outside 
forces; if they take their car to 
the mechanic’s for a pit stop, 
they lose their parking space. 

On the Go Mobile Oil 
Change, a service bay on 
wheels, solves the problem by 
taking the pit stop to the car, 
as long as the car is parked 
within a 30-mile radius of 
Boston. Mechanic Paul 
Whelton arrives on the scene 
with everything he needs to 
change a vehicle's oil, replace 
its oil filter, lubricate its joints 





and bearings, pump up its 
tires, and top off its vital fluids 
(brake fluid, transmission 
fluid, power-steering fluid, 
engine coolant, and 
windshield cleaner). The 
procedure takes about half an 
hour and costs just $28 ($32 for 
vans and light trucks). The car 
owner need not be present, 
though he or she must leave 
the keys somewhere nearby. 
Although Whelton prefers to 
work in the relative luxury and 
safety of a driveway, he will 
service cars parked on the 
street, as long as there's a 
space in front of the car in 
which to park his van. If 
you're a resident of a 
neighborhood where even a 
car's length of clearance is a 
luxury, you can arrange to 





have him visit your vehicle 
elsewhere — say, the office 
parking lot — on one of those 
rare occasions when you 
actually move the car from its 
mooring. You may not find 
an open spot upon your 
return, but your little Hyundai 
will purr its gratitude as you 
circle the block for the 63rd 
time. 

To arrange to have your car 
serviced, call On the Go 
Mobile Oil Change at 
599-5060. Whelton schedules 
appointments Monday 
through Friday from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Although he will work on 
any vehicle, he advises that 
late-model cars may not have 
the fittings necessary to have 
lube work done outside of a 
full-service garage. 


TITLE WAVE 








Haul out the “coals to 
Newcastle” cliché. Harvard 
Square has a new bookstore. 

Barilarri Books, back near 
the post office on Mount 
Auburn Street, elbows its way 
through the crowd with a few 
nice gimmicks — an espresso 
bar, an open-air patio, 
shopping baskets “for your 
convenience,” and validated 
parking — and a vast 
inventory of titles, all offered 
at a discount. (New York 
Times bestsellers are 35 
percent off, other hardcovers 
are 15 percent off, and 
paperbacks are discounted 10 
percent.) As the only 
Cambridge bookstore to offer 
caffeine alongside the classics, 
it should quickly make a name 
for itself among the many top- 
shelf stores in the area. 

Owner David Barillari takes 
special pride in his store’s 
selection of architecture,and 
fine-arts books, musical scores, 
novels and short stories, sports 
books, and tracts from the 
social sciences and humanities, 





He stresses, however, that 
Barillari Books is an all- 
purpose bookstore. Romance 
novels have an entire floor 
display to themselves, and 
National Review sits next to 
Guitar Player on the magazine 
rack. 

During the next few weeks, 
as the store works to build its 
clientele, the coffee bar will 
dispense free espresso and 
cappuccino to all comers. 
Should competitive pressure 
force the rest of the Square 
shops to respond with 
premiums of their own, 
bookstore hopping in 
Cambridge could be a livelier 
pastime than ever. The more 
the merrier, to use an opposing 
cliché. 

Barillari Books is located at 1 
— Place, just off Mount 

Auburn Street next to.the 
Harvatd Squate Post vad 


Thestore’s h n. to 
midnight Monday 


Saturday and 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. on Sunday, The phone’ 
number is 864-2400. 


David Barillari brings books to Harvara 





















ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL SANCES 
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SMASH PALACE 





Nick Lowe first sang its The purifying sound 
praises back in 1978, and now | emerges from a battery- 
the sound of breaking glass is | powered microprocessor and 
a mass-market hit, thanks to speaker mounted inside the 
the all-new Stressball. Throw | blue polyurethane ball. As 
the ball and experience the joy | with most synthesized effects, 
of shattering fragile objects - | it falls short of true fidelity (the 
without the need to sweep up | initial segment of the noise 
afterward. Vent rage toward track sounds like machine-gun 
the boss or a loved one fire, which segues into the 
without having to pay sought-after shatter effect), but 
restitution. it does the trick. 











Stressball’s manufacturer 
pitches the product as a 
natural for Father's Day giving; 
help dad recall the sound of 
your pop fly meeting the 
neighbor's skylight. In 
Massachusetts, it makes sense 
for Memorial Day as well; hear 
the sweet sound of fender- 
benders near the Sagamore 
Bridge without having to 
venture from home. 

Stressball is available in 
downtown Boston at Peacock 
Papers, 200 State Street, and at 
Jordan Marsh. It runs about $20. 





THE BOSTON HIT LIST 








+ 36 





once and for all, about how badly your arteries have hardened. 


necessary. Call 335-1341 for more information. 


appointment or further information. 








CHOLESTEROL SCREENING 


All it takes to get to the bottom of the cholesterol babble is submitting to a “finger-stick blood 
test” — one poke into a finger to relinquish a tiny glass tube’s worth of blood. It would be worth 
it just to find out how much that oat bran you've been eating has helped, and to stop worrying, 


Many hospitals recommend that a cholesterol screening be done as part of an overall check-up, 
a procedure most private physicians can perform. The programs listed below start with the 
screening and provide information in light of results. Subsequent referrals are made as required. 


® South Shore Hospital: Screenings are done through the hospital’s Nutrition Education 
Services at 45 Fogg Road, South Weymouth, on Mondays from 1 to 3 p.m. The hours are 
extended to 7 p.m. on the last Monday of each month. The cost is $6. No appointment is 


» Boston Evening Medical Center: Screenings are scheduled Monday through Thursday 
from 1:30 to 7:30 p.m. at 314 Comm Ave, Brighton. The fee is $8. Call 267-7171 for an 


® Quincy City Hospital: Screenings take place from 6:30 to 7:30 a.m. on the first and third 
Wednesdays of each month and from 1:30 to 3 p.m. on the second and fourth Wednesdays at 
Hunting 1, Ambulatory Care, 114 Whitwell Street, Quincy. There is a $10 fee. No appointment 
is necessary. Call 773-6100 (extension 3009) for more information. 





— Marianne McEvoy 


Copyright © 1989 by the Boston Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited 





by Becky Batcha 











THE 


STRAIGHT 
DOPE" 


Recently I heard one of your readers was concerned about the 
existence of my hometown of Lake Lillian, Minnesota. It’s there, 
all right, all 300-plus people (350-plus if you count the cats and 
dogs). Lake Lillian is on Highway 7 about 12 miles north of Bird 
Island, in case you can’t find it on the map. 

One more thing. There are no yaks in town. Harold Olson does 
have a llama but its purpose is to keep his donkey company, not 
to make deliveries. Whoever told you there were yaks in Lake 
Lillian was obviously misinformed. 





John Sagness, 
Bloomingdale, Illinois 


John has kindly enclosed an informative booklet published by 
an affiliate of First State Bank of Lake Lillian, no doubt the same 
outfit that sent our original correspondent the 25-cent check that 
occasioned my brilliant disquisition on corporate cash 
management and boondock banking. Lake Lillian, we learn, is 
the “Gateway to the Little Crow Lake Region from the South.” 
Despite this, “Finding Lake Lillian has always frustrated many 
folks. That must have started when recent Rand McNally road 
maps didn’t show Lake Lillian even existed. And yet a small 
hamlet named Thorpe, Minnesota, did make the map. Thorpe, 
located a few miles east of Lake Lillian, consists of a few houses 
and a grain elevator, which is owned by the family of one of the 
bank’s employees who lives there now. Unfortunately he 
constantly rubs the map incident in our face.” 

The history of Lake Lillian is filled with Keilloresque 
poignance. For example, “Government land records show that 
claims had been made by a Peter Furdeen and a Peter France on 
the shore of Lake Lillian as early as the fall of 1858. They must 
not have stayed any length of time as none of the early settlers 
ever heard of them.” Hightailed it out to California, no doubt. 

There are many tales of ventures that started out strong, then 
just sort of petered out. For instance: “HOTELS — Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudolph Vath built a hotel in 1923 called the Lake Lillian Hotel, 
but in 1944 sold it to Mr. and Mrs. Aug. Junkermier, who used it 
as a residence. In 1963 the K.M. Funeral Home purchased the lot 
and building, which was torn down so they could construct an 
addition to the mortuary.” 

Finally we learn about First State Bank. First State, it seems, “is 
one of a handful of banks with expertise in processing high- 
volume, low-dollar rebate checks — the checks that companies 
send to consumers in return for buying a product being 
promoted or introduced. First State was the clearing bank for 55 
million rebate checks [in 1985] alone. The little bank has won the 
loyalty of 120 corporate clients [including] General Electric, GM, 
Pillsbury, R.J. Reynolds, AT&T, and Procter & Gamble” — and 
evidently Illinois Bell as well. 

How’d the bank get into this line of work? The booklet’s 
answer is refreshingly candid. “About a decade ago, a fulfillment 
house — a company that makes sure people who send in rebate 
applications meet all the requirements — was looking for a bank 
to use as an endpoint for returned checks. The person in charge 
of the project happened to be a relative of First State Bank’s 
president.” 

Why rebate checks? “For one thing, it’s cheaper to mail out the 
checks than to transport, count, monitor, and mail cash. Also, by 
issuing bearer draft checks, which do not require endorsement, a 
company qualifies for bulk-mailing postage rates. . . . Most 
important of all. . . when checks are mailed, there’s always 
some ‘slippage.’ Some people who send for rebate checks will 
not cash them before the expiration date. Because these checks 
are payable ‘to the bearer,’ any uncollected money is returned to 
the company that issued the checks. This avoids the ‘escheat’ 
laws — state laws that require companies to pay taxes on 
uncollected funds.” 

One more thing. Bank president Duane Lindgren “denies that 
corporations issuing rebate checks choose banks situated in out- 
of-the-way places to maximize float. ‘One reason we're chosen is 
that we're centrally located. We also try to provide a 
comprehensive service at a competitive price. That's the name of 
the game.’ ” Whatever you say, Duane. Regards to all the folks 
in Lake Lillian. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 





Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Girl, 11, gives birth to 
twins i in tunnel of love 
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AVE HIS LIFE 








The big five — the Examiner, the Enquirer, the Globe, the Sun, and the Weekly World News — sell a total of about nine million copies a week. 


17-year-old girl was walking 
A along a beach near Manila when 
a space alien named Aldar 
kidnapped her and forced her to have sex 
with him. Now she’s given birth to a kid 
who looks like a goldfish with legs. 

Meanwhile, Elvis Presley has been 
spotted alive at a Burger King in 
Kalamazoo. And dead at a plane crash in 
the Andes. And somewhere in between 
life and death, hovering in the back row 
of his daughter’s wedding. 

Go ahead. Laugh. But let's face it. It 
doesn’t matter how many master’s 
degrees you have, or how seriously you 
regard the world. Right now, the need to 
know more about these stories is an 
instinctive one — kind of like the way 
the body naturally craves air or water or 
a Hostess Ding Dong. That’s why the 
tabloids exist (and perhaps why you 
always find them at grocery stores). They 
are there to feed the human desire for 
celebrities, aliens, and Elvis. 

The tabloids are to journalism what 
pro wrestling is to the rest of professional 
sports. Nobody believes them, but 
everybody reads them. Everybody. The 
National Enquirer, for example, sells 4.4 
million copies a week. The Globe sells 1.6 





million. Not far behind are the Weekly 
World News and the Examiner, which 
each boast weekly circulations of 1.2 
million. Meanwhile, the Sun has doubled 
its circulation in the past three years to 
nearly 500,000 a week. 

And if you subscribe to the popular 
perception that most readers are older 
women, you're overlooking increasing 
numbers of people just like you who are 
becoming fans of the tabs. In fact, says 
Audrey Burke, executive vice-president 
of Globe Communications, which 
publishes the Globe, the Examiner, and 
the Sun, “Younger people around the 
ages of 30 to 35 are buying our papers 
more and more.” 

It isn’t enough simply to recognize that 
the tabloids are an American institution, 
though. To appreciate fully their 
contributions to society, it’s imperative to 
know how to read them properly. With 
that in mind, here is a 10-point beginner's 
guide to a more rewarding tabloid 
experience. 

1) The Celebrity Papers. Celebrity 
papers were America’s first tabloids, and 
have a tradition that dates all the way 
back to the American Revolution, when a 
printer named John Peter Zenger was 


jailed for libel after publishing 
scandalous statements about New York’s 
governor. 

That tradition continued at the turn of 
this century, with scandal sheets printed 
on yellow paper that gave rise to the 
phrase “yellow journalism.” In the ‘50s 
and early ‘60s, the National Enquirer and 
the Midnight Globe came along to keep 
feeding the American appetite for gossip. 

There are today three celebrity papers: 
the National Enquirer, the Star, and the 
Globe. Since the Betty Ford Clinic 
opened up, it’s taken a little luster off 
these tabloids. After all, now it’s more 
difficult to find a celebrity who doesn’t 
drink, pop pills, or abuse puppies. 

For a long time, the celebrity papers 
have paid close attention to veteran 
famous people. The casts of Dynasty and 

The Golden Girls are particular favorites. 
Liz Taylor is probably the archetype for 
this group, and whether it’s LIFE, LOVE 
AND LIZ: SCREEN LEGEND REVEALS 
WHY SHE NEEDS A MAN AND TELLS OF 
THE CRIPPLING PAIN THAT WON'T GO 
AWAY or THE STRANGE CHANT THAT 
CURED LIZ’S BACKACHE, she still 
manages to hang in there. However, the 
times are changing and the old guard is 








being forced out of the papers by a host 
of young superstars who owe their fame 
to the tabloids. Sean and Madonna, for 
example. A week without a story like 
DESPITE DIVORCE, MADONNA AND 
SEAN ARE FATED TO BE TOGETHER is 
like a week without television. 

Most people assume that being famous 
is all it takes to get into a celebrity paper. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Mike Tyson is a perfect case in point. He 
was famous as the heavyweight champ, 
but couldn’t buy an ad in a tabloid until 
he married gossip magnet Robin Givens, 
had a few fights with her, and got 
divorced. Now he’s a regular feature, 
with stories like MIKE TYSON LIVES LIKE 
A KING — HIS DISABLED DAD LIVES ON A 
PENSION and EERIE VOICES OF THE 
DEAD HELP MIKE TYSON. 

2) The Alien Papers. The other 
category of tabloids comprises the 
publications that specialize in stories 
about unusual, scary phenomena. UFO 
abductions. Bigfoot babies. Killer 
werewolves. Dan Quayle. 

The three alien papers are the 
Examiner, the Sun, and the Weekly 
World News. These publications may 
occasionally feature a bit of celebrity 














gossip, but usually only when that 
celebrity does some time travel or 
encounters a space alien. Shirley 
MacLaine is a regular in the alien papers. 

“We are the old-time type of tabloid,” 
explains Eddie Clontz, managing editor 
of the Weekly World News, the king of 
alien papers. “You know, we've got 
UFOs, Bigfoot, adventure stories. As a 
tabloid we try to find a general 
readership. That's why the Weekly 
World News is read across the board. 

“T guess you could call us the working 
man’s Time magazine.” 

The common assumption is that the 
alien papers are just there to shock, with 
stories like SPACE SHUTTLE ATTACKED 
BY 200-FT. UFO: BLUE-EYED ALIENS 
INVADED DISCOVERY AND TERRIFIED 
CREW and GAL’S REFRIGERATOR 
HAUNTED BY HITLER'S GHOST. And 
certainly fear of the unknown, as well as 
fear of household appliances, is a 
popular topic in these tabloids. 

Still, don’t get the idea that they are 
only about cheap thrills. For every MOM 
BEGS COP TO KILL HER VAMPIRE 
DAUGHTER, there is a subtle, more 
spiritual piece like STATUE OF CHRIST 
CLOSES ITS EYES AFTER 60 YEARS. It 
takes. very sensitive, understanding 
breed of publication to put Christ on the 
same level as Bigfoot. 

3) The Importance of Being Elvis. One 
of the most common misconceptions 
about the tabloids is that Elvis Presley 
has always been a popular story target. 
Not true. It really wasn’t until last year 
that the King achieved genuine tabloid 
star status. : 

“We were the first paper to break the 
Elvis-is-alive story last year,” says 
Clontz, of the Weekly World News. “We 
were the first one to take the author [of 
the book Is Elvis Alive?] seriously. We 
had great fun with it and that issue sold 
about 500,000 copies more than usual. 
We turned 1988 into the year that Elvis 
came back to life. We hit a chord with 
that story, but we didn’t really think 
people would believe us.” 

Now Elvis is a weekly fixture. From 
ELVIS WAS SHY, INSECURE AND 
PLAGUED BY MEMORIES OF DIRT-POOR 
CHILDHOOD to FAMILY FEUD OVER 
BIRTH OF ELVIS’S GRANDCHILD, the 
tabloids regularly manage to dig up new 
details about the King. It’s apparently a 
lot easier to do this now that he has come 
back to life. . 

Elvis has quickly become the patron 


saint of the papers. And for good reason. . 


Here we have a poor child who grew up 
in obscurity and, thanks to his special 
gift, ended up leading a nation and 
becoming.a cult hero. He died tragically 
and before his time. Since Christ came 
and went well before there were any 
tabloids to cover him, Elvis offers the 
papers the next best thing. He is also the 
only person so far to achieve the 
distinction of evolving from celebrity to _ 
alien. 

4) The Real People. As different as the 
alien papers and the celebrity papers are, 
they have one thing in common. A 
readership. Just because you want to read 
about Bigfoot or Elvis doesn’t mean you 
won't read about Joan Collins or Elvis. 
People read both types of tabloids and 
that’s why both offer stories about 
people just like you or me. It gives the 
readers somebody to identify with. 

Of course, these real people in the 
stories aren't exactly like you or me. They 
have done something, or something has 

been done to them, that qualifies them 
for their 15 minutes of fame. 

Their stories are the ones favored by 
cab drivers and people who play bridge, 
and are usually prefaced with the phrase 
“Did you hear about. . . ?” Asin, did 
you hear about HEALTH FOOD NUT EATS 
SO MUCH FIBER HIS STOMACH 
EXPLODES? Or, did you hear about 
MODEL GIVES SMELLY HUBBY THE 
BOOT: “YOU'RE A STINKER “? 

Sometimes these tales are cute. 
Sometimes they have a moral. 
Sometimes they are too weird to believe. 
But they can always be separated into 
two types, the Tragic Malady and the 
Perverse Predicament. To qualify as a 
Tragic Malady story, the real person 
involved must either suffer from some 
sort of fatal illness, as in SHE WILL DIE IF 
SHE EVER TAKES A BATH, or be stricken 
by some force beyond his or her control, 
as in DOCS FIND OPEN SAFETY PIN IN 
WOMAN’S LUNG: SHE SWALLOWED IT 14 
YEARS AGO. 

The folks in these stories are the sort 
you can sympathize with. Not so with 
the people in Perverse Predicament 
items. They are usually people with no 





redeeming social qualities. Or liberals. 
They show upinstorieslike == 
VENTRILOQUIST COMMITS ADULTERY 
WITH HER DUMMY and PROF KICKED 
OUT OF SCHOOL FOR STARING AT GALS 
UNDERWATER. 

Whether you love or hate the heroes of 
real-people stories, one thing is certain. 
This type of tabloid tale offers the best of 
both worlds. First, you've got your 
bizarre phenomenon, which turns the 
person into a freak. And then you've got 
that freakishness turning the person into 
a celebrity. This is known as the Geraldo 
Rivera syndrome. 

5) How To Tell What's Real. For many 
people, the thrill of reading the tabloids 
is undercut by the suspicion that some of 
the stories might not be true. Such an 
untrusting attitude is unnecessary. Okay, 
so maybe some stories exaggerate a bit. 
Still, most of this stuff is guaranteed 
authentic. Just ask an expert. 

“We subscribe to 250 newspapers and 
have four readers who go through 1400 
different publications from around the 
world every week,” says Weekly World 
News editor Clontz. “From that, we get 
about 100 possible stories and go from 
there. 

“We do get freelance stories that we 
don’t really check that closely. Those are 
the UFO-type stories. However, we doa 
tremendous amount of fact checking on 
crime stories, because of the potential 
lawsuits.” 

It just takes a trained eye to determine 
which tabloid stories are the genuine 
article. If the tale takes place in the 
United States, and both the person and 
location involved are named, what 
you're reading is true. For example, the 
story headlined STATUE OF CHRIST 
CLOSES ITS EYES AFTER 60 YEARS is 
authentic. Not only does it quote a 
minister and give his name, it also names 
the town in Pennsylvania where Christ's 
likeness blinked, and features a photo of 
the minister right next to the statue's 
picture. 

6) How To Tell What's Fake. It's sad 
but true. Every once in a while, the 








tabloids fib. It’s nothing malicious. Just 
an attempt to stretch the truth to make a 

t. It’s easy to spot these stories if you 
eep two rules in mind. 

First, anything that happens behind 
the Iron Curtain is made up. That's 
because you can say anything about the 
Commies without offending tabloid 
readers. And because, let's face it, how 
can you check to see whether it’s true? 
Unfortunately, that means the story 
GAL’S REFRIGERATOR HAUNTED BY 
GHOST OF HITLER is a fake because that 
gal is from East Germany. 

The second rule is a bit more obscure, 
but just as important. Sometimes a 
tabloid story will provide what looks like 
authentic documentation, but a closer 
examination of the “facts” reveals the 
whole thing is a sham. Take the story 
AGONY OF AMAZING SCHOOLMARMS 
WHO TRAVELED BACKWARDS IN TIME as 
a classic example. 

It seems that two teachers from 
England went to visit Paris. While there, 
they went on a tour of the Palace of 
Versailles. They got lost and a polite 
young Frenchman directed them down a 
corridor and into a room where they met 
Marie Antoinette. Okay, now the time- 
travel part of the story is believable 
enough. But a polite Frenchman? That 
ruins the whole story's credibility. 

7) The Headlines. Tabloid headlines , 
are a true literary form. Concise. Lyrical. 
Irresistible. They are like a punchline 
that doesn’t need a joke. Maybe that 
explains why nobody ever sticks a New 
York Times headline on his or her desk, 
but tabloid headlines are taped up on 
office walls all over America. 

“My all-time favorite headline has to 
be one of ours,” says Clontz. SIAMESE 
TWINS MEET TWO-HEADED BROTHER is 
one. “I also like TOP PSYCHIC’S HEAD 
EXPLODES and BABY BORN WITH 
TATTOO DATED 1917. They have to be 
something very, very different, a twist on 
a common idea, in order to work.” 

SPACE PROBE TAKES PHOTOS OF 

_ HEAVEN: DEAD PEOPLE SEEN ALIVE IN 

CITIES AND PARKS is a perfect case in 





King of the screaming headlines is the Weekly World News. 


point. You see that headline and you 
have to buy the paper. Who doesn’t want 
to know more about heaven and look at 
photos to see if the parking situation is 
any better up there? 

If a headline does its job, it can also 
take what would be a routine story in 
normal hands and turn it into something 
gloriously exploitative. For instance, any 
newspaper could write about Rolling 
Stone Bill Wyman and his son dating two 
women who are mother and daughter. It 
takes a tabloid headline to capture the 
essence of the story: ROLLING STONE’S 
SON DATES THE MOTHER OF THE GIRL 
DAD‘S GOING TO MARRY. 

Who could resist a headline like that? 
And why bother even to read the story? 
Any more information you discovered in 
a story with the headline INSURE 
YOURSELF AGAINST UFO KIDNAPPING 
would only ruin the thrill. 

The same goes for GAL’S SEVERED 
HEAD FOUND BY GOLFER WHO WAS 
LOOKING FOR HIS BALL. The headline 
gives you all the information you need. 
And doubles as the set-up for a really bad 
joke. 

8) The Inspirational Moments. It may 
seem as if the tabloids are filled with 
nothing but dreary, depressing, morbid 
tales about all sorts of nasty creatures. 
Except for the stories about the cast of 
Dynasty, this isn’t always the case. There 
is also another side to the papers, a 
gentle, caring, uplifting side that all too 
often goes unappreciated. 

In their own way, the tabloids are as 
inspirational as a really good episode of 
Highway to Heaven. For every sex- 
crazed-vampire story, there is also a tale 
about a plucky person who has 
triumphed against all odds, as in 
LUCKIEST MAN ALIVE CHEATS DEATH 3 
TIMES. And there is always the 
unfortunate soul who has succeeded 
despite some ghastly physical deformity, 
such as GUTSY SIAMESE TWINS NOW 
ENJOY HOME OF THEIR OWN. 

The tabloids just like to make you feel 
glad you're alive and human. “We try to 
be very uplifting, doing stories like the 
ones about life after death,” explains 
Clontz. “I can’t think of anything more 
uplifting than a story about a guy who 
died for three months and returned to 
say heaven is a good place. The UFO 
stories do the same thing. They tell 
people we are not alone.” 

9) The Ads. There is more to the 
tabloids than cheap, tawdry articles. 
There are also the cheap, tawdry 
advertisements. The tabloids pick up 
where late-night television leaves off, 
with plenty of ads for diet pills, Civil War 
chess sets, porcelain replicas of Elvis, and 
a wide variety of completely worthless 
household appliances. In short, reading 
the tabloids is better than spending an 
evening watching the Home Shopping 
Network. ~ 

Every tabloid also features a classified- 
ad section. Most of the listings are what 
you would find in any newspaper, 
hawking everything from recipes to 
business opportunities. However, there 
is one section labeled “Religious.” In this 
category, you can find such wonders as 
the Pennsylvania school for priests 
where “celibacy is optional” and the 
booklet that will teach you God's real 
name. The latter, no doubt, is for those 
who still start out their prayers with 
“Dear Fred.” 

10) The Guiding Principle. It isn’t easy 
being a tabloid reader. Just try reading 
the Weekly World News on the train or 
at work and notice all the strange looks 
you'll get. 

It doesn’t matter what anybody else 
thinks if you are caught looking at a 
tabloid instead of the New York Times. 
The papers aren't there to inform you. 
They don’t exist to enlighten you. There's 
too much of that sort of journalism 
already. The tabloids exist to offer user- 
friendly journalism, giving you the 
stories that you really want to know 
instead of the ones you think you need to 
know. 

They subscribe to one of the most 
important principles of our time, the Evil 
Twin Principle. Remember shows like 
Bewitched and I Dream Of Jeannie, 
where the respectable main character 
always had an evil twin who was less 
virtuous and less inhibited? And 
remember how that evil twin always 
showed up to stir up some trouble, 
making life much more interesting? Well, 
the same is true of the tabloids. Sure, 
they have fewer morals and fewer good 
intentions than the respectable press. But 
they stir up trouble, which makes 
reading much more interesting. 0 
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MARJORIE SIEGEL 


DOING THE PONY 

Call it novelty, call it better bone structure, or blame it on testosterone. Whatever the-reason, men 
look ravishing in ponytails whereas women merely look cute. And, brazenly capitalizing on this 
cruel twist of gender, men have set out to appropriate women’s time-honored ‘do as their very own. 
Just take a head count on Newbury Street; the numbers don’t lie: 

How shall we answer this bold affront, with the laws of the nature (of the Y-chromosome, 
especially) so stacked against us? Sisters, we shall accessorize, and we shall win. 





We shall march to Jinny’s Boutique in Dorchester, hair-accessory capital of the free world, and 
there we shall festoon our locks with bows and ribbons and headbands and barrettes — with 
scrunchies if the going gets tough — with satin tie-backs, with grosgrain folds, with taffeta flounces. 
No floral pattern, no tartan plaid, no polka-dot print shall escape our eager grasp. 

Our sacrifices in the war against the tyranny of the handsome, roughly $2 per frill, are but a small 
price to pay to defend the birthright of our tresses. Let us not, then, settle for the passive course of 
waiting for the enemy hairline to recede. Sisters, each generation of women must act to redefine 
fashion freedom for itself. Onward! 

Jinny’s Boutique, at 1480 Dorchester Avenue, is open Monday through Saturday from 9:30 a.m. to 
6 p.m. The phone number is 282-3444. 

— Becky Batcha 





PLACE DU JOUR: THE GARMENT DISTRICT 

If Anita of West Side Story were a real person, she’d shop the 
back room of the Garment District; ditto, Miss Kitty, Beau 
Brummel, and Jeannie. The room features an exuberant 
assortment of what the Garment District’s Karen Friedman calls 
re-styled clothing, designed by herself, Tracy Swan, and the 
ubiquitous Eddie Kent. 

The selection varies wildly from week to week, but a recent 
sampling included old sport jackets cut down to boleros and/or 
enhanced with leather, suede, or vinyl collars (most between 
$30 and $40); plain cotton shirts, dyed black or dusty rose, with 
fichus of cheapo nylon-lingerie lace spilling from their collars 
($32 to $42); grandmotherly lace dresses shortened into tunics, 
to be worn over black leggings or straight skirts ($18 to $25); an 
assortment of bolero vests in velvet and brocade, trimmed with 
coins or metallic braid (around $20 to $30); and Anita-fied 
dresses perfect for those post-rumble tumbles, made from old 
structured bathing suits embellished with bright taffeta 
flounces (around $35). ‘ 

Friedman and her team literally turn rags into sartorial 
riches. The Garment District is located in a rag factory; 
Friedman and her designers sort through fabric scraps and used 
clothing, single out those with potential, and brainstorm. “We 
don’t have the costs that normal manufacturers would,” 
Friedman says. “We can afford to be a little outrageous — 
although there’s something for everyone back there; it’s not all 
just outrageous stuff.” 

The Garment District, 200 Broadway, Cambridge, is open 
Monday through Friday from noon to 7 p.m., on Saturday from 
9 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on Sunday from noor to 5 p.m. 

— Stephanie Zaharek 
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BIKE PANTS/STOMACHS 


It’s not that we have anything 
against either cyclists or bellies, but too 
much of the latter without a 
corresponding increase in the former 
has been responsible for the glut of 
bicycle pants in the market — those 
tight stretchy numbers that so often 
serve as human sausage casings. Make 
that human sausage casings with acid- 
green stripes. 

The thousands hanging in every 
store in every mall in America can’t 
possibly be suggesting that the masses 
are switching careers to become bike 
messengers — but rather that, once 
again, the lazy are appropriating the 
clothing of the active and dubbing it 
fashion. 

Sightings of these pants — originally 
designed to enhance the speed of 
serious cyclists — usually come with a 
heaping helping of the wearer's belly, 
since tiny, cropped, gut-baring tops are 
the de rigueur shirts this year, rather 
than the more modest, oversized, to- 
the-knee tees that were mated with 
those other from-gym-to-couch 
success stories, stirrup tights. 

Let's add it all up: people who don’t 


FASHION 





get much exercise are wearing tight 
stretchy pants and showing their 
stomachs. 
The end result? Crime to keep the 
fashion police working overtime. 
— Sandra Shea 
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IN-STRIPES 

Forget corporate culture, kiddo. Seen Wall Street? Seen 
Robocop? It’s corporate attitude that counts, and you need to 
get you some, boy. 

So, say you hit the board meeting in a starched white oxford, 
only the right front panel's decked out in red pinstripes instead 
of being all white? You bet your sweet bottom that’s attitude, 
all right, and you bet it gets you noticed. 

Or you show up all in pinstripes — oh, the bossman loves 
pinstripes — but the stripes running down your left side are 
purple, and the stripes on your right are green. Whoa boy, 
that’s more attitude yet, maybe enough for a raise. 

Now you're rolling, you and your “Original Panels” shirts 
from the Boston Prepatory (sic) Co. — shirts for young bucks 
with balls. But just you watch your footing way out there on 
the edge. One purple-broadstripe/yellow-pinstripe screw-up, 
and you're history, you hear? You play the game, you got to 
stay in bounds. 

Boston Prepatory Co. all-cotton Original Panels oxfords, $45 
to $60. Available at Pennsylvania Co. in Harvard Square, the 
BU Bookstore Mall in Kenmore Square, and WD & Co. on 
Newbury Street. 

— Becky Batcha 




































GARMENTIONS 

Those who cannot remember the past, said Santayana 
gloomily, are condemned to repeat it; but in the fashion 
domain, those who remember the past are condemned to wear 
it. Eighteenth-century finery has reappeared with a fanciful, 
not to mention fancy, twist. Stripped down to representations 
of a bygone era — décolletage, a whisper of a bustle, a frock 
coat — French Revolutionary-era garb enjoyed a reincarnation 
at the 61st Academy Awards, even as the movie that 
resuscitated it failed to sweep the Oscars. 

Dangerous Liaisons: first the movie, now the clothes. Some 
women — Jane Fonda, for example — wore slim, floor-length, 
beaded but boring gowns. Others took off from the popular 
film to do something a little different. Take celebs Geena Davis 


~ and Demi Moore, dressed not quite to the teeth in gowns that 


were instant reminders of that movie's stunning costumes. 
Davis's sky-blue satin job came with a little bustle; like a gently 
whispered afterthought, it was fluffy and white and stayed 
back behind her. Moore to the point was a shorts-and-coat get- 
up that flirted with Demi’s legs. And Melanie Griffith’s barely 
clad bosom gave Dangerous Liaisons’ cleavage crowd a run for 
its money. 

Of course, this isn’t the first time celluloid finery has needled 
its way into consumers’ closets: specific looks were also 
inspired by 1977's Annie Hall and 1983's Flashdance. But 
there's a different edge to Dangerous Liaisons-like clothes: like 
Madonna, the designs are, according to Steven Anderson in the 
Village Voice, “toying with what's genuine,” a postmodern and 
therefore chic (or is it the other way around?) endeavor with 
endless potential, commercial and otherwise. The Academy 
Awards’ tasteful triumvirate, we hope, were not concealing 
corsets and stays beneath their gowns, Wearing this stuff now 
spoofs what was once uncomfortable and unhealthful; it was, 
as the movie itself makes the point, armor. A light tulle bustle, 
au contraire, pokes fun at the seriousness of that century — 
indeed, at those who costumed Glenn Close and friends (we 
use the term loosely) to represent same. It says: here’s how we 
do it. This is fashion at its finest. 

And we would be surprised if the Industry, in this case 
Bloomie’s, weren't there to cash in on it. The nation’s paper of 
record sported a full-page ad on one recent Sunday selling 
lingerie 4 la Dangerous Liaisons. In the middle of the picture 
(photographed by Deborah Turbeville) is a woman in a 
distinctly 20th-century pose — so much for authenticity — 
wearing your average beautiful 20th-century nightie. But oh! 
her stockings and mules are right out of the movie — or so 
we're supposed to think. On the floor is one of those awful 
skirt hoops, behind her are French doors and a Rococo-turning- 
neo-classical wall panel. 

In fact, the model's attire has very little to do with the movie. 
But Bloomie’s has exploited the film to sell the clothes: the 
phrase “Dangerous Liaisons” elaborately inscribed in one 
corner, and an insipid French-language quote in another, just 
about completes the picture. More important than the look of 
the clothes are the words “Dangerous Liaisons,” which stand in 
for the notion of the clothes in that movie — and for the idea 
of something forbidden, tempting, sexy. Which is why the ad 
works — a popular movie, the hint of unsafe sex, and Old 
World glamor, all for the price of a “nightshirt.” 

While you're searching for that great nightie in 
Bloomingdale’s Dangerous Liaisons Shop (where else?), you 
might want to peek into that fashion.emporium’s Slaves of 
New York boutique, too. 

The Bloomie’s Slaves of New York boutique is another 
industry coup, if less creative or original than the Dangerous 
Liaisons fad. And what kind of clothes are they selling? It 
doesn’t really matter — they’re selling the image of avant- 
garde Downtown artistes. Unfortunately, the people who will 
buy this stuff may be as ill suited to it as Joan Jett to Laura 
Ashley. This particular celluloid-turned-sartorial phenom is not 
about emulating a celebrity or other “role model” — Annie 
Hall, for example — who has “invented” a style. 

It is about people representing themselves (by buying the 
boutique’s clothes) as actors representing people who are 
dressed that way. It’s blatantly about a way of life: “Here, buy 
these [no doubt black] duds, and you'll get the neat haircut and 
hip club or café hopping to boot.” What makes this art-goes- 
commercial ripoff different from all others? It’s fake — it’s 
appropriating a style that already exists. Worse, it’s Bloomie’s 
invading the last independent clothes territory, the funky little 
boutique. Now you can get your boutique clothes at a 
department store! At least after Flashdance, sweatshirt chic — 
artfully designed and crafted by you and your scissors — could 
still be had at your college bookstore. But we hope neither 
Slaves of New York nor Dangerous Liaisons has spawned 
trends as long-lasting as the falling-out-of-your-clothes look of 
the Flashdance years (to this day, we give the cold shoulder to 

inside-out athletic garb). 
— Ketura Persellin 
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New England's Premier Online Information Service 
now $9.95/month! 


Join the service that has set a new standard for online value. 
Unlimited access to all basic services, now just $9.95/month. 


¢ Send electronic mail, faxes and telexes around the world instantly. 
* Get the latest weather, news and sports around the world. 
e Join in worldwide conferences. 
¢ Play challenging interactive games. 
¢ Make discount travel arrangements. 
¢ Communicate with local radio and TV stations including 
WGBH and WCRB. 
e Hundreds of downloadable programs and more. 





See a FREE preview and sign up online: 


1. Dial (617) 576-0862. 
2. Press RETURN twice. 
3. At the Username prompt enter: JOINBOSTON 
4. At the Password prompt enter: PREVIEW 
If you have trouble logging on, or you have any other questions, call DELPHI/Boston 


Member Services at (617) 491-3393. *Unlimited access available through direct dial 
and Infopath access only. 
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Bangkok Palace 


Fine Thai Cuisine 





The FIRST and the BEST Thai Restaurant in Cambridge 
Spicy Seafood, Duck, Chicken & Beef Dishes 
Convenient to public transportation, centrally located in 
Harvard Square 


50 J.F.K. St., Cambridge 547-6666 
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(Ss Ta Chien 


900 Oe RE —E Boston 


cesavent 
247-3666 


7 days, 5:30 p.m.-10:50 p.m. 
$20.00+ over within 2 miles 











Dinner 7 days 
11:30 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 








“The rewards were substantial: 


well prepared, slightly exotic 


Sig 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. 


".. Strikes us as a small miracle. 
It is by far the best of three 


t loaded with unusual Thai restaurants near HBS.” 
spicy ° and priced so The Harbus News 
modestly. 
Siamese Kitchen 
DINNER LUNCH 
Sun.-Thurs. 5:00 - 10:00 pm PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 
Harvard Square 


354-1718 











All You Can Eat 
Sunday Brunch 


$6.95 


335 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, MA ¢ 266-9874 




















Cut down on salt. 
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BOSTONS' GREAT 
CHINESE POLYNESIAN FOOD 


Enter an all new world of < 
tropical dining and enjoy our 
sensational Polynesian Lounge 
featuring Panavision wide screen T 
ALL major sporting events ! ! 


Luncheon - Dinner - Take-out 
We Deliver all day! - 536-0420 


South End « * Kenmore * Back Bay * Beacon Hill 
= North End and Waterfront neighborhoods plus Allsion + 
Brigbhton and parts wa Brookline 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. - AMPLE PARKING ALL LOCATIONS! 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


CAMBRIDGE WORCHESTER 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY, EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE NEAR CENTRUM 
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s a rule, four-year-old 
boys growing up in 
suburban New Jersey 
don’t waste their time thinking 
about mortal danger, and I was 
no exception. So how was I to 
expect what would befall me on 
that Indian summer day in 1966? 

The early-afternoon sun was 
hot and the air smelled sweet. I 
was supposed to be watching 
Popeye on television while my 
mother ran errands, then made 
the rounds in the green Chevy 
Impala station wagon, picking up 
my seven older brothers and 
sisters from Assumption School 
and Westwood High School. This 
meant I would have about two 
hours of solitude, a precious 
commodity in a family with eight 
children. So why waste it on 
cartoons? 

An excellent question on its 
own, and an even better one 
considering my desire to taste a 
few of those ever-so-ripe apples 
dangling from the tree across the 
street at the Gattis’ house, a tidy 
little place with sculpted shrubs 
and a neatly clipped lawn. 

I stood on the cracked sidewalk 
outside my house, on the corner 
of Second Avenue and Mill 
Street, in Westwood, a so-called 
bedroom community about 10 
miles north of New York City. It 
was very quiet here during these 
hours after lunch and before the 
older kids arrived home from 
school. 

I made my way across the 
avenue, into the Gattis’ side yard, 
where a whitewashed picket 
fence ran beneath the branches 
and beside the trunk of the fruit- 
laden tree. The pickets, spaced 
three inches apart, were nailed to 
two lengths of two-by-fours that 
ran along the five-foot fence. One 
of the supports was low enough 
to the ground so even a fat kid 
like me could step up and 
tightrope his way along the fence. 

I was blessed with neither the 
grace of a dancer nor the balance 
of a riveter, so it was slow going. 
A dozen careful steps later, I 
faltered, fearing for a moment 
that I would lose my balance and 
plummet to the ground, which, as 
far as I was concerned, would 
have been like falling from the 
balcony of the old Pascack movie 
theater in downtown Westwood. 
I was saved by a branch that 
reached toward me, outstretched 
like a friend’s hand. 

Balance regained, I inched my 
way farther along the fence until I 
was standing beneath the tree’s 
shady umbrella. One, two, three 
apples were within reach. Each 
one, before I picked it, looked 
fine — fairly plump, red, and 
smooth-skinned. But once in 
hand, each revealed an annoying 
imperfection — a worm hole, a 
dent in the side, a rotten spot. © 

In a shadow just out of reach, 
though, hung the apple that 
could make this whole escapade 
worth it. 

It was full and red, and it 
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Jersey stops 
making fence 


by Joe Bargmann 


captured my attention so com- 
pletely that I forgot I was stand- 
ing high above the ground on a 
narrow board. I stepped toward it 
as if in a trance, wrongly believ- 
ing my foot would land on solid 
ground. 

I snapped out of it somewhere 
on my way down, my hand 
dislodging the apple as I fell. 

I never hit the ground. Instead, 
my ankle snagged between two 
of the pickets. My body slapped 
hard against the fence, and the 
next thing I knew, the Gattis’ 
house and all their sculpted 
shrubs were upside down. 

I cried and flailed for a while, 
but my precious solitude had 
become a curse. No one was there 
to help me. 

An hour and a half later, my 
voice was spent from screaming 
for help and my hair was 
drenched with tears that had 
streamed down my forehead. 
That was the least of it, really, for 
my engorged head pounded, my 
eyes felt as though they would 
pop, my swollen ankle throbbed. 

Finally, with hope of my rescue 
slipping away with each passing 


minute, I reconciled myself to the 
fact that I would die a terrible and 
untimely death hanging from the 
Gattis’ picket fence. As | ap- 
proached unconsciousness, I im- 
agined my mother finding me 
‘with my head swollen to twice its 
normal size, my life’s blood 
flowing from my ears. 
* * * 

When the denizens of suburbia 
appropriated the white picket 
fence from Smalltown, USA — 
that is to say, from Mark Twain’s 
America — it was supposed to 
mean something other than what 
my early experience dictated. 

The picket fence marked off 
one family’s smali piece of the 
world. It stood guard at the edge 
of the yard, ensuring safety and 
tranquillity within its borders. It 
would swing open for the milk- 
man in the morning and for Jun- 
ior pulling his red wagon in the 
afternoon. 

In short, it symbolized all that 
was wholesome about life in the 
‘burbs. 

It is precisely this point that for 
years made it impossible for me 
to make sense of my first brush 


with death. Things like that don’t 
just happen for the hell of it, they 
happen for a reason. But try as I 
might, I couldn’t figure for what 
reason. 

Then, 20 years later, I saw the 
movie Blue Velvet. Set in a 
fictitious town called Lumberton, 
the movie opens with a super- 
real shot of a whitewashed picket 
fence with tulips blooming in 
front of it, as well as other choice 
glimpses of suburban bliss. But 
soon after the squeaky-clean 
hero finds a human ear in a field 
by his home, the viewer dis- 
covers that all is not well in 
Lumberton after all, that beneath 
the thin veneer of order teems a 
chaotic world of drug trafficking, 


moved to Westwood in 1957 
because “it just seemed like a 
nice, nice city.” Good schools. 
Lots of Catholics. Nice 
neighborhoods. Nice stores 
downtown. A park down the 
street with a gazebo where bands 
would play on summer evenings. 

Westwood is one of a couple 
hundred towns that spin out on 
the geographic orbits around 
New York City. The town used to 
be named Pleasantville, a place to 
which New Yorkers would es- 
cape for a weekend “in the 
country.” 

My father commuted daily to 
Gotham, where he worked as a 
sales manager for a massive 
glass-and-plastic-container com- 
pany on the 44th floor of the 
Chrysler Building. Once in a 
while, I would travel with him to 
The City. My father would check 
in at the-officé and-entrust me to 
his secretary for a day of bum- 
ming around Manhattan. 

It was a rush to be in New 
York, all right, but it was an 
attraction that could easily lead to 
overindulgence, this longing to 
soak up the fantastic urban at- 
mosphere. In the end, it was the 
thought of returning to West- 
wood that made the city 
tolerable. , 

There, | filied my time with less 
fafitastic activities: Down the 
street from my house, I would sit 
on the banks of Bogart’s Pond, a 
sanctuary where a_ waterfall 
whooshed behind me while I 
fished for sunfish, a place where 
the family would ice skate in the 
winter. It seemed nothing bad 
could possibly exist in a place like 
this. 

Neither did it seem that there 
could be anything bad at the 
Westwood Swim Club, where I 


spent most of my summer days. 
There was another fence there, 
though, and it was a lot taller 
than the one beneath the apple 
tree. 
I remember getting a boost 
from a friend so I could peer over 
the fence into the back yards of 
the black families that lived on 
Sand Road, one of the few 
unpaved roads in town. I peeked 
partly out of curiosity about a 
people with whom I had almost 
no interaction, partly because I 
wanted to see a guy who would 
play his drums on a backyard 
patio. 

No blacks belonged to the 
private swim club; in fact, it was 
whispered that “they” would 
scale the club’s fences at night to 
swim. 

After the family moved to 
Montvale, just south of the New 
York State line, I continued my 
forays into New York, now alone 
and unbeknown to anyone, 
when I was about 13. I would 
spend most of those days in 
Ww Square with the jug- 
glers and the dealers and assorted 
freaks. Then I would hustle home 
for dinner in Montvale, where the 
homes in my neighborhood sat 
on big landscaped lots, where a 
mile my house Richard M. 
Nixon ran his political-consulting 
business out of an office next to 
the oldest Dairy Queen ice-cream 
stand in the nation. 

When I return to New Jersey 
these days, I go to Montvale to 
visit my mother, father, and 
sister; the people matter there, 
not the place. 

The opposite is true in West- 
wood, where I find myself drawn 
to walk the streets near my old 
house. 

I was there recently with my 
brother Nat and my sister Marty 
on a rainy Sunday. I walked near 
the picket fence in the Gattis’ 
yard and down to Bogart’s Pond. 
I felt something sinister in the air, 
and remarked half-jokingly 
about it to my siblings. It was a 


strange’ fetling; something in- 
aac By is Coreen of Blue 
Velvet. 

We walked down the concrete 
steps that lead to the water and 
leaned over the railing on the 
footbridge above the waterfall. I 
stared into the water, almost 
expecting to see a severed arm or 
some such carnage. Rather, I saw 
decaying. leaves beneath the 
water, a tennis ball covered in 
slime, and an old red-and-white 
fishing bobber. 

' [laughed at myseif for expect- 
ing something worse. After all, 


’ this was my childhood sanctuary, 


my peaceful fishing hole. 

It started to drizzle as we made 
our way back up the steps, and I 
remarked to my siblings about 
what I had expected to see in the 
water. My sister laughed too, but 
stopped abruptly when she spied 
something beside the sidewalk 
near the top of the stairs: three 
used syringes. 0 
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Keep a book in your briefcase, by your bed. Get up 15 
minutes early. Read a new poem aloud each night before 
dinner. Can't sleep? Don't count sheep. Read. Turn off the 

tube. Read for information. Use your library. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Become An AFS Exchange Student 
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Restaurants 
Singha House 


God bless the chile 


1105 Mass Ave (below street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Open Monday through Thursday from noon to 3 
p-m. and from 5 to 10 p.m.; on Friday and Saturday from noon to 3 p.m. 
and from 5 to 10:30 p.m.; and on Sunday from 5 to 10 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Ramped access; bathroom in back hall with 


narrow door. 





by Robert Nadeau 


nother new Thai res- 
A taurant, another positive 

review, and I know that 
some of you are beginning to 
doubt that I actually go out and 
eat at all these places. 

After all, he always seems to be 
writing about the same seven or 
eight dishes. 

True, but those are my 
benchmark dishes. I always have 
the sate and the pad thai because 
I want to know how the versions 
vary, and besides, I like those 
dishes. I always have the 
coconut-chicken soup to see 
whether they balance the spices 
well and I always have the spring 
rolls to see whether they deep-fry 
well. And I happen to like those 
dishes, too. 

I always have a green curry to 
see whether they use fresh Asian 
basil, and I usually choose 
shrimp so I can check how 
generous they are with shrimp. I 
always have a red curry to see 
how hot it is, and I usually choose 


T Ah 


duck so I can see whether they've 
found a way to cook the fat out of 
duck meat yet. It could happen 
any day now, and it would be 
very important news to those of 
us who are cutting down on our 
fat. 

If they have stuffed chicken 
wings, I have that to see how 
amazingly artistic the chefs are; 
otherwise I just keep an eye out 
for how they carve the carrots. If 
they have a Mussaman curry, I 
like to taste that because it’s 
always so delicious I'd have a 
heck of a story if it ever weren't. 

If they list a mixed-seafood 
platter as a chef's special, I 
usually feel that I ought to try 
that, because so many readers 
order that kind of thing, and you 
can’t afford to be a snob, especial- 
ly if you like seafood anyway. 

I'm frankly relieved: to be 
telling you all these tricks of my 
trade, because so many new Thai 
places have been opening that I 
can barely keep up. This way, 


© 


you all could kind of screen them 
for me, and let me know what the 
really good ones are. Especially if 
they get the fat out of the duck 
choo chee. 

Just remember that tod mun is 
supposed to be rubbery, and 
those little slivers of green chile 
are supposed to be hotter than 
the short-sales corner at the 
Hong Kong stock exchange, and 
you won't go wrong. 

But you'd better leave Singha 
House to me, because they have 
several new dishes there that 
require expert attention and guid- 
ance, and a number of the 
familiar dishes are so good that 
only a master can do justice to 
them. 

The sate ($4.75), for example, is 
rather quintessential. I tasted the 
chicken, five skewers of beaut- 
ifully grilled white meat with an 
excellent char flavor. The peanut 
dip is as sweet, thin, and lemony 
as it gets; the hot salad “dip” is as 
fresh, crunchy, fiery, and sweet 
as it gets. 

Thai rolls ($4) aren’t classic, but 


they are pleasant. They're spring-. 


roll size, nicely fried, and filled 
with some ground sate meat as 
well as the usual bean sprouts 
and cellophane noodles. The dip 
with this is a sweet chile sauce, 
moderately hot. The stuffed 
wings ($5) are only average amaz- 
ing chef-craft. I can’t imagine 
boning and stuffing even one 
section of a chicken wing — as 
they do here — but I am duty- 
bound to report that some Thai 
chefs bone and stuff both sec- 
tions, and use tastier paté than 
the simple chopped-chicken fill- 
ing used here. These two wings 
are attractively fried and offered 
with a hotter version of the sweet 
chile sauce. 


Entirely new to me is an 
appetizer here translated “little 
tortoises” ($5.50). It’s a kind of 
steamed canapé made of 
chopped shrimp and _ water 
chestnut with 4 whole black 
mushroom for a turtle shell and 
slices of black mushroom for legs. 
The four “tortoises” walk on a 
field of steamed cress, over a 
puddle of gingery broth. 

We had several more novelties 
from the list of Singha specialties. 
Pear and prawn ($9.50) is — I 
assume there are no pears in 
Thailand — a nod to nouvelle 
cuisine, served in a ceramic frying 
pan. What's impressive here is 
the portion: nine large shrimp. 
The pears aren't sweet (the easier 
to stir-fry, I suppose), but they do 
taste about right in a sauce mild 
enough to be Cantonese. 

garlic” ($9) \was 

of a dud, despite the 

ne OS oe 
ee of sea scallops along 

a good pile of baby corn. The 
problem in ours was that the 
whole cloves of garlic weren't 
cooked long enough to flavor the 
sauce, which looked like black 
butter but tasted like it included 
the ashes of sandalwood incense. 

Fried rice and taro root ($7.50) 
is new to Boston’s Thai menus, 
but has the look and smell of a 
traditional dish. It’s not much 
different from an eggy pad thai 
(with four large shrimp) with 
occasional pinkish, sweetish 
chunks. That's the taro root. Bits 
of fresh Italian sweet basil turn 
up, and no pesto-maniac is going 
to argue that Asian basil is more 
authentic. 

Beef macadamia ($8.50) is 
another new one. It’s a mild stir- 
fry of steak, mushrooms, and 
cress that I recommend as high- 


quality, non-challenging Asian- 
American food. But nothing 
special happens between the title 
ingredients. Apparently, when 
you cook macadamia nuts they 
get even crunchier, but less dis- 
tinctively flavored. 

Lime shrimp salad ($9) is a 
classic, done properly. The weak- 
ness is the general state of May 
salad vegetables, and the de- 
cision to use the tomatoes any- 
way. The strengths are eight 
shrimp and a funky dressing of 
lime juice and fish sauce, along 
with just a bite of hot red 

Penang duck ($12.75) is here 
rated with two chile silhouettes 
for hotness, and that’s fair 
enough. It’s quite a good job 
overall, though the red-curry 
sauce doesn’t get all the com- 
plexity it can from mixed spices, 
lime leaves, sweet basil, and 
coconut cream. The duck is both 
boned and deep fried, crisping 
the skin most agreeably. There 
are pleasant starchy bits through- , 
out; I suspect they might be stir- 
fried croutons. Among the 
vegetables, chickpeas are promi- 
nent, real peas most visible, and 
straw mushrooms and market 
mushrooms pass along the most 
sauce. Somebody show the chef 
one of our big eggplants in a 
couple of months. 

In summary, the new dishes 
are mostly for your relatives from 
Ohio, but the usual dishes are 
done here in excellent style. Ser- 
vice moves right along, and the 
room is totally contemporary, 
with electric-turquoise tables, a 
hot-pink rug, and modern art on 
the walls. The only drawback (as 
with all the restaurants in this 
building) is the shared bathrooms 
in a poorly kept back hall (which 
is also cold in the winter). 0 
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This directory is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the 
year and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest 
dollar and is the range quoted for entrees, unless followed by 
‘ac,” indicating a la carte. Bear in mind some menus change 











RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. Tues.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sun. and 
Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated as 
the very best Thai places. No real errors, 
though, and a few novelties, such as stuffed, 
wrapped, fried “Bistro shrimp.” Topnotch 
sate, pad thai, and stir-fries. Another innova- 
tion is the Western dessert tray, including a 
powerhouse chocolate cake. Best restaurant 
ever attempted this close to Boston College. 
(3/89) 
Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access, $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and stews. 
The house specialty is mofongo, a mash of 
plantains and garlic served in a wooden 
mortar, or fried in small balls like Afro- 
Caribbean hush puppies. Plenty of tasty (not 
spicy) food cheap, from tripe and roast pork to 
shrimp and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 





Bistro, 1799 Comm Ave, 


Brighton, 254-8309. Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5:30-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Bathrooms one flight of stairs below street 
level. $4-12. 

Unequivocally, a very good gourmet pizza 
parlor. Equivocally, an inexpensive youth 
restaurant that needs more rehearsal with its 
oversophisticated menu. The Saturday-night 
crowd is almost all under 30, and packs in for 
food that resembles themselves: inexperi- 
enced, well-meaning, dressed fogyish, will- 
get-better, not-ripping-anybody-off-even- 
now. A practice restaurant for the South End 


grills. (3/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 
Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 


a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. Now we too can have blue 
mesa shrimp in cilantro mayonnaise. The 
basic flavors of corn, chile peppers, smoke, 
and cilantro overcome almost any experi- 
ments. The seafood anomalies are often quite 
tasty, aS when “seafood posole” turns out to 
be a bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot 
pepper. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. Also, a great postmodern 
space in ultra-violet and dark blue-green. 
Deservedly trendy. (3/89) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight); Sun. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. (brunch) and 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 

cooking. So far it’s the tapas (bar snacks) that 
capture the tone and savor of the original; the 
entrees are merely generous. The obvious and 
approved solution is make a meal of tapas, the 
original “grazing” food, from slices of potato 
omelette to meatballs in sauce to garlicky 
potato salad and exquisite tripe with 
chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a pop, you can 
afford to experiment with food-sherry com- 
binations. It's somewhat noisy here: not 
inappropriate for a tapas bar. Bring loud 
friends. (5/89) 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. Daily 
8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$6-11 (ac). 

The first serious Cantonese restaurant to 
open in Chinatown in several years, and let's 
hope it starts a wave. Strictly authentic from 
the first sausage bun in the morning to the last 
steamed fish of the evening. Dinner menu 
leans toward poultry and pork, but there's 
also an outstanding salt-and-pepper squid 
and seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau's chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 

House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 


a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11. 
A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. The menu is overlong, but you'll be 
happy with the standards like hot-and-sour 
soup and kan shao green beans as well as 
some ties such as king-crab 288 rolls 
and “small steamed pork pastries” on the 
Saturday and Sunday dim sum a menu. 
(3/89) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Park Square (at 
the Heritage on the Garden), Boston, 
482-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.- 2:30 
p-m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected but 
high-priced wines. A basically familiar and 
delicious menu with exotic Italian names, The 
whole thing inside walls of mirrors. No, it’s 
not Palm Beach, or even Turin — what you 
see is how an upscale trattoria looks where 
Pastavino began: France. | tell you, those 
French know how to pick Italian restaurants. 
(4/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 
8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No 
credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Vietnamese restaurants are taking over the 

Combat Zone with delicious, inexpensive 
soup. Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you can 
drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner without 
touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, the 
North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfying as 
the Jewish chicken soup, and action-packed 
with dippable beef slices (there’s an exotic 
selection of dips and condiments on each 
table) and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East Boston, 
567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. Beer 
and wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned small Italian restaurant, the 
kind you can’t much find in town anymore, 
but open and thriving in East Boston. Cheap 
and tasty. Corners have been cut, but not on 
the long-simmered red sauce and the home- 
made pasta dishes. Go early and often to the 
grated-cheese shaker. Informal decor but 
dress up for a middle-class night out on 
Friday and Saturday. (4/89) 

426 Harvard St., Brookline, 
731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie Goin ot in little 
wrapped pedis S Some clinkers on the 


overlong menu. Seven brands of sake and the 
new “dry” beer. With only nine tables, service 
and atmosphere are basic but warm-hearted. 
Put a couple of these in every neighborhood, 
and this listing wouldn't be necessary. (4/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from 
sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will lure 
the student crowd into Troyka, where they 
will find a clean, modest café with prices so 
low that it’s positively socialistic. Best things 
to eat are the pirogi, puff-pastry dumplings 
filled with cabbage, mushrooms (our choice), 
or meat. Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, 
weak soups, good sugary desserts. Alas, no 
atmosphere or decor, so bring your own 
gloom. (2/89) 


AMERICAN/REGIONAL 


Dovecrest indian Restaurant, Summit 
Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401)539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 

Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave. 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 

might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

*s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 








$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Sun. 
4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 

hangout. Recommended: pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 
Strong and desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Salter’s Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.- Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 

wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 
Sunset Grill and Tap, 130 Brighton 
Ave., Alliston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
(Bathrooms down a full flight of stairs.) 
$7-12. 

Fair food but an excellent list of 
American micro-brewery beers. The strong 
points of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that 
with your beer. (1/88) 


Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Fenway, 536-0420. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up one 
step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery cirviee width oneaiie $3.50 ($15 

















minimum order). $4.50-19 (ac). 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 

made and loved the movie “South Pacific.” 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. (2/88) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Szechuan Restaurant, 290 Somerville 
Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5-7. 

Small, out-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as* 
most in Central Square. Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some simplified sauces, but 
everything tastes good and costs little. 
You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again: (5/88) 


Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 

Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts _ 
only average. (12/88) 
Taj Mahal of india, 1215 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 787-2141. Mon.- 
Sat, 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. buffet brunch 
noon-3 p.m., dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful, (4/88) 
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Nick’s Beef and Beer House 





ITALIAN 


Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Place, 110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
236-5800, ext. 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m. 
Sun. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian. menu with enough 
Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the pastas 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 
Bnu,..123 Stuart St, Boston Theater 
District, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 
; pm. n.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p-m,,.and- t. 5211 pim. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and Wine. $8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 
old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters, Good entrees, fine 
desserts, (4/88) 

Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 

Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 

11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 

Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 

credit cards. Full bar, Access two steps up 

from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good Northern Italian food 
in a converted Irish. pub: gourmet pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m,-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun, 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don‘t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and 

_sometimes loud. (11/88) 

Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 
232-9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m. - 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as ing, but lunch and 
dinner only.) All credit cards. Full bar. 
Validated parking, (Medici’s) $15-21. 

Medici’s is an undiscovered fine Italian 
restaurant. Sterling’s Café is a bar with 
good but bland food, except where it grabs 
things from Medici’s kitch2n. More busi- 
ness and better desserts will help. (1/89) 








cheap. 


you can eat. 


when talk is not cheap. 





noise of the crowd you hear the sound of sizzling flames 
that appear to leap to the ceiling. Logs are burning on the 
walls. A scene from the Inferno? A Zeffirelli opera? Not exactly. 
It's Nick’s grill, where the decor is reminiscent of some 
Cantabrigian version of hell — complete with carousing Harvard 
football players — but where the food is hearty, satisfying, and 


Y ou’re sitting in a red, dark, cavernous room. Above the 


Although the blazing logs are purely decorative, the flames in 
the back afe searing meats aplenty. (They get the salivary juices 
..going-halfway down..the block.) Nick’s is best known for its 4 
“ double-cheeseburger specials, but the menu is actually quite | 
varied. Quickly grilled lamb chops with trimmings come four to 
six on a plate, and even though they’re the most expensive item 
on the menu, they’re still a bargain at $6.35. A breaded and fried 
veal cutlet, served with a very passable tomato sauce, comes with 
mashed potatoes and little peas ($3.35), and makes for a very 
happy stomach. The baked half-chicken is another good deal: 
with fixings, itll run you the same price as the veal. Tender 
chunks of marinated beef skewered with charcoal-y onions and 
carrots make up the shish kebab Oriental — also served with 
vegetables and rice, it’s $4.65. The German franks and beans 
include two grilled jumbo franks, and though the beans are fairly 
standard, the price is right: $3.35. And it'll probably be more than 


Of course, if you don’t finish your green beans, the waitress, 
who. could easily have trained at Durgin-Park, will scold you 
until you do. (Slinging steaks with snappy retorts, she and her 
cohort add as much flavor to Nick’s as the food.) She'll also tell 
you how her daughter is doing in school, unless it’s lunch time, 


Nick’s Beef and Beer House, 1688 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
491-9882. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
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— Amy Prussack 








El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston’s six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 








LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards, No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you’re new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 





familiar and delicious. (12/88) 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11;30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). é 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Brasserie Les Halles, 300 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access. $11-22. 

Despite the name, a rather fancy French 








restaurant. Our favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamata-olive 
paté on garlicked crouton, two kinds of 
onion soup, skate wings simply sautéed, a 
veal chop likewise. (1/88) 

Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10.p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 

pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 
coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian dishes 
Frenchified. Enticing array of desserts. 
(11/88) 
Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m,-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 








a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird. ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St., “at the 
castle,” Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. 
Lunch Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Din- 
ner Mon.-Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but appetizer 
pizzettas, duckling, and lamb dishes with 
Asian touches are delectable. (2/88) 
Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston 
Park Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with 
madly eclectic, witty food from Peking 
duck to venison goulash. There’s respect 
for hearty peasant flavors elegantly 
finished. Soul starts with the bread basket, 
continues with soup. Menu changes 
seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby squid 
soup,” country salad, rabbit and pancetta 
cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during our reviewer's visit. (3/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the 
mussels in garlic, the wine-and-cream 
sauce, and the lime mayonnaise that 
accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 
Woven Hose Café, 1 Kendall Sq. 
(Hampshire St. between Portland and 
Broadway), Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. 
and Tues. 7 a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and 
beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet 
cafeteria. At lunch, soups are swell, as are 
chicken livers with onions and “seven 
jewel turkey salad.” Dinner entrees are 
served with salad and a world-class side of 
pasta. The pasta entree is equally good. 
One of the best pecan pies north of 
Baltimore. (2/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder, and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 

Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

















bar, serving a variety of barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 
the tatami tables. (1/89) 

Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialities are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


Boston Lobster House, 256 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noen-2:30 p.m and 5:30-11 p.m; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 

seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 
Daily Catch, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards, Full bar. 
$9-17. 

Enlarged and upscaled third outlet in a 

small chain of Italian seafood places 
specializing in outstanding squid dishes. 
Fried calamari still superb; joined here by 
whiting soup, monkfish marsala. Eels from 
a live tank. (1/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-9 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood, first good seafood 
bouillabaisse in a whale’s age. Also fine 
trio of grilled sausage, shrimp and scallion 
pancakes, bluefish oriental. Good service, 
but loud, smoky, and uncomfortable lo- 
cation. (11/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey banana dessert. 
(10/88) 
Maxim’s House, 84-86 Harrison Ave., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 

summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are 
all on the same menu. Try the crab-and- 
shrimp soup with “glass rice” noodles. 
Blackboard specials of spiced fried squid 
and chicken curry are both recommended. 
(1/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036, Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with 
dazzling food and decor. Don’t miss 
Pattaya roll (the thinnest, crunchiest spring 
rolls possible), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, 
crystal noodle soup, or the “diet dish” 
Marina Bay broiled scallops. Solid versions 
of pad thai and sate, and a homy, sweet 
coconut milk and banana dessert. (10/88) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps. 

Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 
English). From noodle soups and rice 
plates to elaborate table-cooked fondues. 
Wonderful flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 9:30 p.m. No credit 
cards; personal checks accepted. No liquor. 

Good, very cheap neighborhood Thai 
restaurant owned by hero-chef who 
rescued six American consular employees 
during the Iran hostage crisis. (4/88) 
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ANASONIC 


TOP-RATED IN PRINTER PERFORMANCE! 
NOW AT SPECIAL SAVINGS! 











tS a 
Special Bonus! _ 


i urchase of this 
ae Printer ears 
i. d(a $9.99 v4 ue 


inter Stan 
Print at no extra cost! 





















e Fonts: Draft and 3 near 
letter-quality i 

¢ Pitch: 4 selections 

© Micro line feed: forward and 

PE OR LT schon sinc onsrinaninccostpdiapeaohsaewtiiel oni . _— 5 reverse 


pec © Perf-cut for “0” tear-off 
capability 








Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix Printer 


Feature-packed for small business or home office. Prints bidirec- 
tional at 192 c.p.s. in draft mode, 38 c.p.s. in near letter-quality. 
Offers 11-function front control panel, adjustable push/pull motor 
feed, 2K buffer, 4 ‘built-in near letter-quality fonts. (KXP1180) 
Our reg. 269.99 





Details available in store. 










WE HAVE THE 
NEWEST & MOST SAVE $50 
EXCITING ITEMS! 


The newest in home electronics, major 
appliances, housewares, recreational and 
leisure-time products to make your life 
easier and more fun. 


Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix Printer 

Excellent print quality and advanced features put this printer ahead of its class! 

Prints bidirectional at 240 c.p.s. in draft mode, 48 c.p.s. in near letter-quality. 

Features 4 built-in near letter-quality fonts and 2 draft fonts, adjustable push/ 

pull tractor feed and multiple paper paths. Offers versatile paper handling that 

lets you load single sheets and envelopes without removing or wasting con- | 
| 
| 





tinuous forms. (KX-P1191) Our reg. 329.99 


ee) ae ee eee 
1TECHME ® | 
THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU ‘Ri 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI 


LECHMERE AB, Rt. \ Soesese 
i faa al 5 











































#656 Package deal 


in a woman's shopping trip. Using the various clues, see if you 
can number the panels chronologically. 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #656 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, June 5. Phoenix employees and their 
immediate families are i . 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the j ’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #654 


“Numbers Game” was a very difficult test involving at least two 
distinct perceptual skills: figure recognition and gestalt. Only 12 of 
our readers solved it. There were two 1s, one 2, two 4s, one 5, 
and four 7s in the puzzle, for a total of 45. 

When we showed our original prototype to the folks in the 
production department, their response was virtually unanimous. 
‘Too easy,” they said. So we made it a little tougher. ‘‘Still easy.” 
And a little tougher. Until finally, after about 15 redos, they ap- 
peared satisfied. 

“Look,” we told them after the results were in, ‘‘only a dozen 
people got the puzzie right.” ‘Well, what did you expect?’’ they 
said. ‘“The damn thing was too hard.” 

We're giving T-shirts to all of the winners. 

1) Duncan Morrison, Belmont 
2) Kevin Pawiak, Chelsea 
3) Tim Wright and Victor Jerez, Somerville 
4) Conrad Huygen, Boston 
5) Alan Beecher, Wilton, NH 
6) Claire Sethares, Boston 
7) William A. Miller, Framingham 
8) Jeff Spurr, Cambridge 
9) Jack Orenstein, Boston 

10) John Dion, Hull 

11) Eric Wegweiser, Aliston 

12) Leonard Richardson, Revere 
































The Puzzle by Don Rubin and Roger Jones 


Each of the scenes at the right depicts a different point in time | 
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ROGER JONES 
































IT’S 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 








TIME TO 
GET OUT 
|: 
ULLUE 
OR 0. 


Open your eyes and see just how 
many subjects are covered in the 
new edition of the Consumer Infor- 
mation Catalog It's free just for the 
asking and so are nearly half of the 
200 federal publications described 
inside Booklets on subjects like fi- 
nancial and career planning, eating 
nght. exercising. and staying healthy 


















housing and child care. federal bene- 
fit programs Just about everything 
you would need to know Write today 
We ll send you the latest edition of the 
Consumer Information Catalog 

which is updated and published 
quarterly itll be a great help. you |! 
see Just write 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


Consumer Information Center 
Department TD 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 


‘eee 














Monday, May 29. At 10 p.m. Medium 
Rare, a presentation of Boston area 
video artists by Lawrence Campling of 
Brookline Community Cable Television. 
At 11 p.m. Gay Boston. Highlights for 
June 10 Gay and Lesbian Pride Day. 

Tuesday, May 3. At 6:30 Up Front. 
Local architect Antonio DiMambro pres- 
ents his vision of a new East Boston 
without Logan Airport. 

Wednesday, May 31. At 7p.m. Health- 
net focuses on middie ear disease in 
children and treatment with Dr. Stephen 
Pelton, BU School Of Medicine. At 9:30 
p.m. West Ender Video Newletter fea- 
tures Elizabeth Peabody House where 
Ruth Roman and Leonard Nimoy started 
their acting careers and where feminism 
was prevalent. Suzanne Palmer, ex- 
ecutive director, and Joseph Lo Piccolo, 
host. 





Thursday, June 1. At 7p.m. Local Fo- 
cus documents Provincetown Play- 
house and the Players of 1915. 

Friday, June 2. At 7p.m. Homeworks 
is for those who want to earn money 
from sewing and creating crafts at 
home. At 11:30 p.m. Blues Masters fea- 
tures Duke Robillard. 

Saturday, June 3. At 8 p.m. Wrestling 
Talk Show with “Baby Cakes” Chris 
Duffy. 

Sunday, June 4. At 8:30 p.m. Daddy 
Just Exploded. Local Bands. 

Monday, June 5. At 8p.m. Documen- 
tary of Pro Choice Rally on April 9 in 
Washington, D.C. from Women’s Video 
Collective. Molly Yard of NOW, Jesse 
Jackson, Lt. Gov. Evelyn Murphy, US 
Senator Pat Shroeder, Whoopi Gold- 
berg, Gloria Steinham, Bella Abzug. 


el 
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anon 
FAXPHONE 8 


Save *100 

on Canon 
FaxPhone 8, 
Sends/Receives 


Documents 


Auto Document Feeder lets you load up to 
5 at once for s transimission. 

works as a desktop copier and 
convenient multi-function telephone with 
last# redial. Our reg. 799.99 


699” 


For Home/Offic 


net ao 2a 


Save $250 on Canon Copier with Reduction & Enlargement 
98 Produces 8 letter-sized copies per minute! Works on any i ca 
699 . 


including letterhead, business cards, transparencies. Cartri 
sold separately. (PC-25) Our reg. 1,099.99 
Canon black cartridge 79.99 
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CAMBRIDGE, MA 
(17) 491-2000 


Pa: 
Man.- >at.. 10 AAL to 9 PAI 


5 
Sun. Neon to 6 PAI 
AMon.- Sat. 10 AAI 10 9 PAL 
NASHUA, NH 

1603) 691-1000 
Pheasant Lane Atal 


OPAL 
Mon.- Sat, IO AA IO 9 PM 


DEDHAM, MA 
(617) 329-2200 
688 Prov. Hwy... Rie. 1 


Sun. Noon to & PA 
Maon.- Sat. 10 AA to 9 PM 


Dat., TOA IO 9 PAL 


_, Man.- Fr.. Naan io 9 PM 
Sat. 1D AA to 9 PAS 


Sun. 11 AAtIo SPAt 
Mon.- Sal. 1O AAI tO 9 PAS 


(413) $43-S100 
Mull 


Mon.- Fri. Naan to 9 PM 
Sa. WAM IOV PM 


ALBANY, NY 

($18) 459-1500 
Betaend Noriine ay Mail! 
Sun. 11 AM to SPA 


Man.- Fn., Noon to 9 PA 
Sat., 10 AM to 9 PAL 


WEYMOUTH, MA 


(617) 337-5770 

740 Muddhe 

Sun. Naon to 6 PM 
Maon.- Sat. 10AM to 9 PM 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NY 
(994) 297-7400 


dun.. Noon to $ PAL 
Man.- Sat. 10 AM to 9 PM 


WOBURN, MA 
(017) 938-5959 
Woburn Mall 


Sun. Noon to 6 PAM 
Mon.- Sat. 10 AM to 9 PM 


GREECE, NY 


WORCESTER, MA 
(508) 85-9800 


Greendaic Mali 
Sun. Noon to 6 PM 
Maon.- Sat., 1AM to 9 PA 


HENRIETTA, NY 
(7161 427-8180 


Thes curcular contains sale values and some low everyday’ 
Lechmere prices identified by the words “super pncc 
LECHMERE RETURN POLICY 
We try our best to have all advertised items available. tf we're out of stock, if you are not happy with your purchase return it within 30 days, in its 


cn \ we'll be happy to issue a raincheck or offer acom item ata (| ing, with receipt. We'll i 
SS So eee EE ed) Sees = col Slat la 
——= vel 
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The Southwestern Bell Key Phone System. 





PERFECT ANSWER FOR 
SMALL OFFICES THAT 
INTEND TO GET BIGGER. 





With the flexible Key Phone System, you start out with the expand- 
able key service unit, 2 telephone lines, 2 basic station phones, 

1 executive station phone and 1 deluxe executive cartridge. As 
your office grows you can add up to 4 telephone lines for a total 

of 6, and connect up to 16 separate-stations. And it’s all so simple 
vou can do it yourself, just by adding easy-to-install cartridges, as 


needed. You can even install the original system yourself, with only 


a few simple tools. Connections are by standard modular plug. 
Also, you can customize the Key Phone System to your own 
special needs. The service unit can be wall mounted or placed on 
shelf or table. Optional music-on-hold and door announce capa- 
bilities are available. And you can refine things even further, 

according to the kinds of phones you choose to add. 


LECHME 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS vow MOR 





LECHMERE 














The flexible Key Phone System is a very practical alternative to 
the expensive multi-station systems of the past. When you add 
everything up, one thing is clear: we’ ve got your number. 


Southwestem Bell 
Freedom Phone’ 





RE 
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DORCHESTER. Shaver 3 
beaut 1 or . 5 , Yo, 
w/d, & more $750 tse fabs 





BOSTON-Across harbor, 
~- contemp 1Br full 

, S@C SyS, prkg, on T, 
new detail, 


5 
ing hrdwd 
Re'sea isis. 
BOSTON, Bay Vil., sm 
kitchen- 


tbdrm, hrd wd firs, 
ette, clean, $575 482-1497, 
969-3453 








BOSTON. Bay Vill, sm x 
htd 482-1497 9en. 3458. 


BOSTON E, Renovtd, 1846 
brck hse in hist 1 
we new kits & , wid. 


cath . expsd brck, 
+ hon $700. 2BR, 
, dw, DR, $850. Nr T. 
15min to dwntwn. Rob, 
522-3013 D. 567-2223PM. 
BOSTON-Mission Hill, irg 
selectn mod 2Brs $750; also 
3-4 Bd in hses $900 & up. 
Active RE 266-1919 


BOSTON, nwly rnvtd, snny, 
2BR, hrdwd firs, prkg. 
$1000. 262-7515 


BOSTON Park dr, irg studio, 
avi immd, $575/mo+ utils. 
603-497-2628 

















tora ee eee 
incl, avi 7/1 $85 445-0900 
STRUCTURES RE 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE, 
Brwnstne dpix, 2nd/3rd firs, 
ru, skys ws, oxped 
' .e 

. +k, rm, ¥ 
blockfrom T. or Grad 
stdnts. $950/mo.+ utils. 
508-443-2649 after 7pm. 
Avail 7/1. 


BRIGHTON. TBR. rv T_ poss 
pkg, $660 incl STRUC- 
TURES RE 445-0100 


BRIGHTON, new 16R's, 
ht/hw inci for $670. STUC- 
TURES RE 445-0100 


ATTENTION I! 




















DORCHESTER, U have 
found it! Great 6rms, 





natural wood 

light. Excellent Vict loc. Imin 

$795/mo436-5029. Call 

LOOKING FOR AN 

APARTMENT, HOUSE 

OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 

REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 


WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


, NO lease, one T 

fr/in town, 2BR twnhse, 

1.1 , B/D, wD, alarm, 
dck, 7bis: $800+ util, 
569-4754. 


FENWAY, Queensbury St., 
Ha 3-4 stdnts to shr 
3BR/1B8 

$400- 








ats condo. 
267-2145 ; 
HARVARD MED AREA, 
2Rim studio, EIK, hrd wd firs, 
$500+ utils. 277-4838. 








CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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the roommate 
connection. 


New England's Largest Referral Network 


24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 
By Appointment 
BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 


BROOKLINE 
1469 Beacon Street 
Coolidge Corner 


316 Newbury Street 
Back Bay 





|Opening soon in New York City] 





52 J.F.K. Street 
Harvard Square 


© 1988 The Roommate Connection, inc.® 








SOUTH BOSTON, 2BR, am- 
ple . or T, $550+ utils, 
avi 6/1. -3251, 492-6437 





1000 
for large one or two 
rent apt 
in Brookine. Cali Bob 
364-3574 








REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 


ARD 
ee 
apt in Brookline or Camb. 
Lauren 739-3338 or 
203-928-4517 





2 W & 12yr old . 8k 
340° Earo 
consdr Aringtn/Som, 


stearate 
861-8760 ; 





$400 reward sut- 
dio apt under tor oft 














BOSTON/CAMB. Rent con- 
apt. wntd. 














carpet, e-i-kit, a/c, courtyard 

& spacious grounds. 

$124,000 owner. Steve 
508-927-4738 





OGUNKUIT-MOODY ME, 
$42,500, 32ft trailer on your 
own lot. ¥ mi to beach. Call 
603-891 . 


ater 


WOBURN, 2bdrm, 1¥2 bths, 


ery. on lake. Avail 
6/15 9/15 or ’ 
$1000/mo. 617-938-01 


ne. rT w/i/trees. 
$172,500" Bos financing. 
Owner. 282-2265. 


GOVERNMENT HOMES 
from $1 (U repair) 





Call } Ext. GH 
1953 





NEWBURYPORT 
Se ae 
tance to downtown, 
firs, spac Kich & BTH, 2 car 
pre, wae ane. owner. 

|-4627 Ww mag. 





ALLSTON, hse of 5, 
seeks r pas poet a no 
or " or 
pa 787-0849 
ANDOVER, 2 sk 2M/F for 
hse w/pool & 1.5 acres. No 
smkrs. $300 or $375+ utils. 
932-9026. 


ARLINGTON, 1F, 27+, resp, 
consid to shr 4BR w/ 1F 2M. 
util. No . 
Prkng avail. Mark 641-4535 
Lv message on machine. 
ogo TON, ay, M wntd 
, person 
interests inciude theater, 
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Beaut furn, avail im- 
med. Call Karen 242-7024 


. T/shops, fe 
"'s240+ ste "660-2109 



































CHARLESTOWN/City Sq, 
oak 2bth 


M/F rmmt to shr 


twnhse w/rideck & water 





CHELSEA, 2bdrms avi in 


huge 9 rm apt nr T. d 


micro. Nonsm. 
util. 889-6501, 











nonsmkr for 4BR, to shr w/3 


profs. 
prkg 
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view. 
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CAMBRIDGE 

Big bdrm 

ig Soar 


Prortauie litestyle. 


868-6484 
$350/mo Larry 666-131 
CAMBRIDGE, non-smkng 
— a for mid-June 
iy 


CAMBRIDGE, Hvd Sq, 


























mersub/ise w/2f no-sm 
tm furn or 
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summer, no smkrs/pets, 
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CAMBRIDGE, Harv Sq. 
Educated, cultured 


a ee Harv Sq, priv 
room, air, . On Campus. 
$575+ B19-96):7037 
CAMBRIDGE Hrv Sq. 

mod rm, lovel 


semi-furn rm in sunny, 
Hvd 

Woman 25+ 

$375 


deck, $500, 
6/1, 354-0027 


beaut, 
Eves 
566-1430. Day 523-0075 


BROOKLINE, 
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Spree 
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corner 2 
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PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


As selected each week by the Classified Office. . . agi prosopy be. 
INCURABLE Cited 30%, te 8689 


Very attractive, 40 year old Texan seeks her male (35-45) 
counterpart; successful, professional, strong, brainy, off beat, 
irreverent, passionate, adventurous and an incurable 
romantic. Do you like Paris in the Spring? The coast of 
Maine? Beethoven and Bowie? Chili and champagne? Black 
tie and tie die? Heart to heart conversations? Cheek to cheek 
dancing? Prefer candle light to the electric kind? If so call me. 
Let's see if the chemistry is right. @® 8864 
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PERSONAL CALL ' BRINGS 
A WONDERFUL NEW 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE. 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS. 


IN THE FIVE WEEKS THAT 
PERSONAL CALL*” HAS 
144 el ee a ee Oo A 2 
21,500 CALLS HAVE BEEN 
RECEIVED IN ANSWER TO 
PHOENIX PERSONAL ADS. 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON i FACING 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 
FIFTEEN WORDS ARE FREE 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE FOR THE 
PERSONAL CALL” SERVICE. 
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ADDRESSED TO 
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PLACING 


a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 


PERSONAL CALL is a free service for Phoenix personai advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 30 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 


and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message or press 


2 to hear your responses. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. You 
If you would like to call back and re-record your greeting, 


your current greeting will automatically be erased and replaced with the new greeting. Your greeting will take about 24 


will not be able to call back later and listen to your greeting. 
hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


to a Phoenix personal ad 


When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it’s a 
PERSONAL CALL™ ad. Instead of having to sit down and write a letter, you can immediately respond to that ad by calling 


1-900-456-CALL. (1-900-456-2255). 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 30 second voice greeting. If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own private one minute 
response! Or, you can enter another box number. (If the advertiser's voice greeting is not yet on line, you can still leave 


your response.) 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 


your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 


your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. you are using a fouch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
tone phone is on TONE, not pulse. Hf you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 
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good looking, scuba dives, , British born, nonsmoker, outdoorsy, 5 1028 author share ae! develop- seeks an attractive, in- 
water sports, active, seeking * likes conversation, dancing, seeks > ing creative sh prose _telligent, spontaneous, 
attractive SF, excitement, ro- a food, 4 s for . Box , 50's, tall, -  Goodlooking SWM, 38,good = with SWM 42 software engi- conventional, and slightly 
> , with similar , a . sic, " F 02766. ing, Boston. hearted, down-to-earth, se- neer into literature. intense crazy WF, 18-29, who would 
I'm a great 5 C 1 Have time for walking, cure, seeking attractive, creative sharing nurtures enjoy a lot of pampering and 
5281 theatre, jazz? Fun-loving, af- petite, eg unen- lasting love relationshi dventure. Wont to meet a 
WM , Cute, without offspring cumbered S lasting Meet over tea Saturday? 7 woman who would never in a 
ped ook . relationship. 0) 1028 8656 million years consider 
likes folk ins/outs SF enjoys Dis- answering an ad. This time, 


dancing, kayaking, Rilke. . ' cover and however, | hope that you will 
8491" : ‘ : @ 8635 ’ as this is all qune honest and 


sincere. @ 
































USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR. 
‘FREE Personal Ad‘with FREE Personal Call 


‘poe (II COOUOOOUOOOO 
eee ILI IE LIC) 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 15 Words Are FREE) 


sypsy tll 
wn ETEON: 


GUIDELINES 

Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous 
relationship may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations 
are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, 
and religion. The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads 
should contain a self-description, age range, lifestyle, 
and avocations. Ads_ containing explicit 
sexual/anatomical language will not be accepted. The 
Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. 
Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under 
that age. 











DISCLAIMER 
The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the 
content or reply to any personal advertisement. The 
advertiser assumes complete liability for the content of 
and all replies to any advertisement or recorded 
message and for any claims made against The Boston 
Phoenix as a result thereof. The advertiser agrees to 
indemnify and hold The Boston Phoenix and its 
employees harmless from all costs, expenses 
(including reasonable attorney fees), liabilities and 
damages resulting from or caused by the publication or 
recording placed by the advertiser or any reply to any 
such advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL™, the 
advertiser agrees not to leave his/her telephone 
number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


| Rewonell Call ™.............. wun CATEGORY 
greeting message. 


FIRST 15 WORDS Please check appropriate box for category placement: CANCELLATION OF 
; PROMOTION 
If you wish, you can select from one of the (2 WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN J] ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 


following OPTIONS: C1 MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN Jj} "ext available issue as long as the promotion is in 
effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at 


| Additional words at $1.25 EA ee | ; 
| 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75 any time without notice. 
Fl 9 Pr HEADLINE AT $10 00 THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT | 
5 ; ———— | YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:00 PM ON THE 


I MAILBOX ($3) 
NAME WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


} MAILOUT ($5) 
epee CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
7 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 
OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: 




















PHONE 





ADDRESS 











i 
To order using 0 MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, CITY STATE 
| please fill out this section: vad 


f accrs - 


8:30 - 6 pm 
8:30 - 7 pm 
-8:30 - 6 pm 
8:30 - 5 pm 
8:30 - 5 pm 











C) Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play your 
Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 


| EXP DATE numbers.) 
\ .|| SIGNATURE 
SIGNATURE 
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WM, 30, ci "80 ‘bs, 
muscular build, good-look- 


ing, , 

loving woman for good 
is to make 

pnt Eh A§ 


Ordinary man wishes to cor- 
respond with ordinar 


POR 824, 02142. 
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secure, 

open-minded 

Music, movies, 
@ 8497 
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Electronic technician, biack 
belt, 29 yrs. old, 6°2, 215 ibs, 
very ~. handsome, 
very romantic, non-pro- 
confident, de 

stical, adventurous, 
sia, playing chess. 
cercise, playing chess, 
aks and most 








, adven- 
turous streak, & en- 
treprenurial 
seeks slender, - 
tioned and intellectually 

woman who de- 
& reward- 


ig Shall 
tak? @ 0 8475, ow 


Ralph had Alice, Al has Peg, 
happy SWM 29 seeks that 
someone special. @P 8547 

Responsible, attractive, 
well-built WM 39, simply 








seeks , attractive 
WF 30+ for spontaneous 
eee times. @ O 
Ri , attractive, WM 
39, simply seeks 
bg mores attractive WF 
+ able times. 
#080 








Righteous Harley Davidson 
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owner, lean, hand: 
seeks trim F companion. Re- 
member; no risk, no reward. 
PO Box 645, Revere, 02151. 
@ 8659 





Romantic, handsome, sexy, 
SWM, 38, 5'6”, 145, seeks 
cute, younger woman for 
warm, loving relationship. 
® 8690 





25, attractive, pro- 


3 years of mind games and 
pain. | am looking for some- 
one that wants someone to 
care about them. Love not 
lust. Phone, NO PHOTOS! 
@ 0 8562. 


SBM 26 attractive pro- 
fessional seeks SWF/SBF 
23+ for friendship. 
Photo/phone Ft ee 
(not required). 0 3210 
SBM 50, nice, mechanic, 
seeks that special woman. 
Take a chance, | am sipecial 
too. @ 8508 














mertime 

reading some good 

philosophy and poetry, or 
some of the di- 

verse culture that Boston 

has to offer. @ © 3222 

Shy 5’4” nice guy, 29 desires 

friendship with sincere 

sweet supple woman. 

3196 








, 150ibs, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, seeks SWF, 
18-23, with slim build, fun 
lovin, warm personality, in 
Merrimack valley area, who 
enjoys going to Maine, and 
enjoys or friendship 
first. Photo please. 
@ © 3208 
Single black male, 27. Look- 
ing for a beautiful rela- 
tionship with an Oriental or 
white Female for a long-time 
partner. Ages from 21 to 28. 
Please respond. @ © 8533 

i male looki for a 
sensuous woman 30 
Franklin St. #247 Boston, 
MA 02110 @® 8595 


SJM, 25, 6'3", grad student, 
seeks attractive, thin, 
nonsmoking SJF, 23-27, 
5'6"+, for rela- 
tionship. Photo please. & 0 
5227 


S(J)M 33, academic/ pro- 
fessional with a taste for the 














woman 
NYC...NAIROBI, recreation, 
exotic foods and playing in 
the sea. @ 0 8574 








SURRENDER 
DOROTHY! 





sess, Stim 190 bs. 


legs who is smart, sexy, 
dynamic and ready for a 
committed relationship. & 
0 5224 


SWM, 23, 5'10”, 160, decent, 
hardworking, fun loving, 
of humor, en- 


good sense 
joys life. @P 8571 








icans. Photo preferred. 
PO Box 2500 Boston, 02130 
@ 8507 





SWM, 23, handsome, 
educated, 6'2°, in shape, 
athletic, adventurous, spon- 


tanious seeks similar 
female. @ 8482 





SWM, 24, 5'10”, friendly, in- 
telligent, likes diving, 


beaches, seeking witt 


Shore. B® 0 5232 








SWM, 24, handsome, 
6'2"’, trim, fun , Seeks 
older F_ for summer ro- 
mance. @ 8621 

SWM, 25, attractive pro- 
fessional seeks a caring and 
honest S/OWF for friendship 
or more. @® 0 5280 

SWM, 25,1 only want a 
woman to love and love me 


back. Letter, phone, Box 
4618, Westboro, MA 01581. 























funny,. h t, prett 
nny, nes id 
femalei21-30). Ce fo24 
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cant and ought SWF 
2 for rela- 


tionship. Photo/Phone. # O 
active 


SWM, 31, active, , 
indoorsy, oceans, 
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mountains, open 
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YOU CAN RESPOND 


TOA 


PERSONAL CALL’ AD 
RIGHT NOW... 





NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 








Gaekk 


1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 


























18+, on whom fo lavish af- 
fection, attention. @ 0 5182 
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SWM, 26, romantic mu- 
sician, seeks tall, artisitic F 
21+ for films, ethnic food, 
wacky conversation. @ 
8525 





SWM, 29, 6'2", 230 Ibs, easy 
going, quiet, sincere, 
interests include — 


SWM, 31, friendly, quiet, un- 
conventional, common, 
tual, unprejudiced, as 
timistic. S$ partner. 
Box 472 Cambridge 02142 


SWM, 32, SNH, needs good 
woman. Must have a head. 


Should smell ge More? 
Write! @® 2 52: 














sincere, , Outdoor ac- 
tivities. Seeks friendly, 
i riend- 





ger. 
sensual : 
lazy, distracted, non- 
materialistic and 
fessional. Non-prejud' 4 
kind, virile and eager for new 
experiences. Seek com- 
patible, Latin, Or- 
ental redhead, or older 
woman. | look a little like Jeff 


Goldblum with a moustache. 
Tennis anyone? Box 0166 

SWM, 29, attractive, pro- 
fessional seeks SF 18+ for 
exciting, wild, adven- 


turesome_ romance. Send 
letter. OD @ 3223 


SWM, 29, professional, 
seeks attractive, witty, 
outspoken SF for conversa- 


tion, ng By maybe 
romance. | to critique 











phone call 
that can 
change 

your life. 

T 

Respond 
now to a 

PERSONAL 
CALL ad. 











@ woman. Fi 
ship, fun, more? @® CO 8666 











SW\M, intelligent, handsome, 
all the others can only 
claim! lean F any race. 
@ 8665 

SWM looking for SWF age 
25-35 who likes to travel, 
dine out and who is 


pm gma honest, yd 
a a night on 
town. a 6503 








WJM, 42, 140 tbs, 5’9”, pro- 
fessional, , 
unusual, kind, sencitive, 

feminist, dry 


‘ to meet 
interesting independent 
Female who likes to E 


Box 1854, GMF, Boston, 
02205 


WM 25, sincere, honest, 
seeks friendship, 18-28 
photo please. BOX 8890 





WM, 64, recently widowed. 


? oc- 
cassional companionship. 
PO Box 901, Suite 215, Ar- 


lington 02174 @ 8479 
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varied interests includ 
beach 


* 


& 

mountains.” Please be 

honest, be yourself. SP 8687 

GWM, .35, 5°11"; 165, 
, attractive, 











GWM, 40's, 6’, 175 Ibs, at- 
tractive seek 
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21-25. @- 
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4, 6'0", 170, br, 
. professional, 
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SWM, rene yoo 32, 
warm, easy-going, tall, , 
gr", 165 attractive, un- 
passionate, sensitive, in- 
timate, enjoys feelings, 
laughter, the outdoors, 
travel, and movies. Seeking 
SDWF outgoing, un- 
5 gent, con- 
easy: }, attract- 
ive, trim, e nal. Note 
& photo. #F 0 3197 








loving 
ing wife. Box 3012, North 
Woburn 01888 iP 8526 
SWM 37, 5'11", 160, blonde 
hair, biue eyes. | am fun lov- 
ing, romantic, travel a lot, 
have home on ocean at 
Cape and Lake 
nipesaukee NH. Likes the 
beach, boating, quiet 
playing games, 
, ete. Con- 
active 











tionship. interests: writing, 
philosophy, computers, 
movies, restaurants, cats. 
® 0 5225 


Tall appreciative biack 
rela- 


Fader wg seeks 
ionship with intelligent 
mantic woman. x 
Lynn MA 01903. SP 8686 
Tall, dark and 


handsome 
professional, 6'1", 33, 
muscular romantic, 


, FO- 











Tall, handsome SBM, 21, 
sophisticated, unpreten- 
tious, other parad 


WM seeks Bik F. I'm 37 yrs 
old, 5’9"* 150 ibs. fora 
good 1 


WM seeks Oriental F. I'm 36 


not a ° 
@ 8510 ths 


WM sks SBF. yd 
end ready for 

ai 

@ 8648 








for a relationship. 


WRAPPED AROUND EACH 








YAXNYJ- Yet another ex- 
New-York Jew- , 
30-mumbie, fit, highly 
d ted, into i 














classical music, 
Please drop a line. 
3230. 





Deradoncal SF. WC) 8558. 


THE REAL THING! 
P wealthy looking 


business man of high stan- 
dards looking for a iong- 
legged, spiked heeled, stun- 
ning lady between 18-29 

enjos beautiful 
and wants ail the 








SWM 40, attractive, pro- 
fessional, outgoing, roman- 
tic, , Seeks mean- 
ingful relationship with 
Maiden 


q . Box 495 
MA O48 8511 





YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO 
PHOENIX 
PERSONAL CALL 
ADS FROM THE 
FOLLOWING 
AREA CODES: 
617, 508, 413 & 401. 








From records & tapes 
boats & plates....The 
Phoeni: 


x for-sale can 
sell it fast..GUARANTEED. 
Cail Mon-Fri, 267-1234 





A s 
line, GWM, 35+ 
for friendship. @ 8488 

GWM, 44, 5°10", 160, 
































, fun. Mi A 
Neshua, near-by Mass. @& 
8588. 





GWM new, 5'9"’, 160. Br/br 
vounsarl\@s vote act. Seek 

+)/older be 
Write PO Box 1047 Camb 


02142 











GWM's 26 & 28 new to area 
seeking other GWM's 18-30 























FIED 





. 3 
letic, good looking, 
Harvard educated 
fessional. interests include 
kayaking, skiing, = 
travel. Seek- 
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Pretty, feminine, pro- 
37. Somewhat 
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WORKSHOP 
tala eh hag at- 


al 
if 
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. pr etty and ’ le 
. Inexperienced Dir from NYC w/ Sidra 
Photo . 


same. , 
Box 731, Medford, MA 
02155. 














RESCUE ME 
26, 5°10", 150, attractive, 
masculine, West Coast 
Crusoe i Boston 











Straight but curious? Need a 
friend? PO Box_ 3604, 
Nashua NH 03061. @P 8652 





SWM, 30, 61", 160, straight, 
athletic, shy 


similar, masculine 
22-36) interested in 
not into 


TEED CLASSI 


t 























caring, "mature, enjoys 
. beach, i t 


people. Seeks intelligent, 
considerate, WM of 





AUDITION 


T 
sses 
Xor/8i 
AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition 
Fe gh age for actors. 
and ongoing ! 
Sovesplent Eheben 


, Former 
Director, Alley Theetre: 
720-0515 


4, Ul- 

Productions. Ac- 

rs encouraged. 
; 262-9032 
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HEAD SHOTS 
Mim & Michelove 
731- 
HEADSHOTS 
Thru the end of June. inter- 
recent grads complete . 
for $85°00. For details (1) 
482-0336. Leave clear 
message. 
Men wanted for new show 
sin dance, call 
-6207 for Auditions 














NOTICE TO PERSONAL 
CALL ADVERTISERS 





PLEASE 
RECORD YOUR 
GREETING NOW. 





YOUR VOICE IS WHAT THEY'RE 
WAITING FOR 








CALL 742-FREE. 











Acting/voice Private 





9g g on 
text/personal freedom, 
ee , Reeves. 


1 





Actor's Scene Study: Smaii 
classes. individualized atten- 




















THE GUARAN 














Prepare cre from 
call Cisire + age 


rown at 
617-979-0114 5/24, 
at 














Auditions women a: 2 
Gents. Call Sue 491 1 or 
253-2903 by 6/2 


Audion ior wints Collar 
bape | AR on 6/5 & 
67, Cal 547.8405 for more 


BOSTON BAKED 











sangs. 1p. 1 be 
and resume. Call 244-0169 














COMICS-improve <4 
velop New . Private 
Coaching, Eliz 

, Former 
rector, Alley Theater. 
720-0515 


COMEDY 
WORKSHOP 











Singers with outgoing witty 
personalities wanted for 


unique musical act. Call 
603-924-4105 





STAND-BYS 


BLAMIRES 
Murder on Nom de Plume 
Call Bill McCann, 367-5839 


Th of Newburyport aud for 
equity actor to play Robert in 
Mamet's “A Li in the 
raraay Sy a 
6/4. Call 608-53 -3719 

Vocalist & groups wanted for 


Gilt Whats Happening 
Productions:617-332-37 16 











The Studio at 
COLLINGE-PICKMAN 
CASTING 


Study in: 
-acting, all levels 
-on-camera 
techniques 




















Sound Market 
Call (617) 547-0851 
GET EDUCATED 
Want to — a foreign 






































FEMALE GUITAR 
AND DRUMS 
bass and 


cated players . Call 
Chris between 5-7pm 
646-3579 





SOQUNOMAN FOR HIRE 
processing gear = 

tour experience reasona’ 

rates. Tim 623-0089. 


Guitarist & keyboardist 
i all or- 








For serious band or rhythm 
section in the style of Robert 
Cray, T-Birds, . 

Pro minded 


Hendrix, etc. 

only. 
label connections. ) 
741-1861 





BOSTON 
REHEARSAL 

STUDIOS 
Acoustically designed stu- 
dios. Security Guard, South 
End, Near T and Pike. Easy 
load in. Free parking. Single 
or shared. Available now. 

569-9004 








liads & love songs, 
the legend alive! Call 
876-9028 





BASSIST- wanted for rough- 


— pop band lace. 
Call Matt eve at 782.8808 
Ross at 628-0106. 


Bassist with good b.u. vocal 
band. Aliman, Sky- 








267-0138. 





band. NYC mgmt/agent. 
Band in Mass. Call 
212-268-9959 ist. Career 
opp. National exposure! 





pro w/bu voc seeks 
band w/ vinyl &/or 
prospects. Infi: Saga, 
Queen, Bon Jovi, 


pe Call Kestrei 508 


BA SPLAYER 
Band — ssplayer b.g. 
voc & he 9 a gy Org. 
24790672, 353-1173. 








A 

pea SURRENDER 1S 
CURRENTLY AUDITIONIN 
BASS PLAYERS. Committ- 
ment a must. Call Ted Lyon 
617-327-0690 

Bass player needed for 
blues-rock hard-rock jazz- 
rock cover band 7-11pm. 
508-892-8432 


Bass .~ seeks band. into 
Keith Richard, Clapton, 
poy Wah Cali Mike 

. No Shore Boston. 


BASS wanted by orig 


Rock wigigs. recording 
& Boston space, in 


Pretenders, 
































How about 

joining the 

Musicians’ 
Union? 











Portrait of the KIng 
40"x60" 


Full Color Cotton 
Tapestry $49.95 Save 
$40 Postage and 
Handeling Included 
Check One: 

Full Face 
In Concert 
Order Both for $75.00 
To Order, Send 
Check of MO to: 
ELVIS 
2 Stagecoach Road 
Centerville, MA 02632 
Personal Checks Allow 
12 Days 








HOT TRACKS, INC. 
The Ultimate 24 
Track Recording 
Studio in Boston 
is now open. 
Combining the most 
hiscated design 
with State-of-the Art 
technology in a beautiful 
location over looking 
the Charles. Now you 


can experience the best 
at an unbeatable 


introductory rate. 
Call now at 
617-254-4566 
1380 Soldiersfield Rd. 


6861 ‘92 AVW ‘OML NOILOSS "XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Discover comedic voice 
fe pret baprow ac- 
tress & teacher. Sat & 


Sun 6/4 1-5. 331-8136 


TT the 
ture Set, 


Boston, MA 02135 
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Jazz. Cc 


able and experienced 
wielectronic keyboards. 
tailored to suit the 


intro. lesson at no 
. Call David Fox at 
782. . 

SAX LESSONS 
‘or piano, guitar & vocal ~ Grad and Saxman 
structors. Metro-west’s : Lewis and the movers is 
leader in music education : cocepine tude 
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looking for professional 

sic educators. We are 
located off B&M line. 
Please cail Lisa at The Acton 
a Mpre Music Center 508-263-9288. 
Wanted 

gee band! Gige agens, ve THE GORDONS | 
cordin roj. Toto a Gordons seeking 
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plenist | ist. We have 
a 
early mae oa 
jarsal » inage- 
ment, etc. Call Bob Leonard 
DRUMMER = wena 
391-1417 


or Ga et es 


die, Berlin. Maj ibel contacts. 
Your mat weicum. No 


Bill 561- 


VINTAGE gtrist frmily 
w/Wayne Cochran, Lou 
Rawis, others. Sks_ wrkng 
R&B/oldies bnd. Serious 
only. John (508)753-2682 
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Vocalist needs GTR, Drums, 
Bass & Sax to form 





ty 
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i R, R & B, 
a R & R band). 

7322 5-11 wknts, 
anytime wknds. 


VOCALIST 
hair. Some influences: 
Jey Division. Wire. NEEDED 
Siouxie/Budgie. Call for serious sex-funk band. 
254-0930. influences...Living Color, 
Red Hot Chili Peppers, Hen- 
drix, and alternative music. 
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narst ir oraaraa and pr 
per- 
formance of great music. 








Serious }- 
= ‘ , Metal grilles, re- 
sea ene-2eee. i cessed handies (Mesa 
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from Schubert to 2 . 
veryoing Gem > ou 98-3062. Colin wanted *01 Bognners ) $275." Aco, 
. at 628-2244 ats = 


page seeks ——_ 
new 
Orig act w/gigs/24 trk pro- musns S Cal Tineead Brn 

















1. cond, w, . 
$550 OBO. Call David 
1-603-539-6800, ‘ve msge 
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LESSONS 
Seine s00-sF60000" . D (508) 679-6522. GUITAR BASS KEY- 
: BOARDS, SAX, VOICE, 
Orig country/honky-tonk and eclectic P VOCALIST WANTED Pi eens 
band sks drummer w/ a ; 
kus etnies is. K/pop’ 391-8923. or , 
266-8127 al 2 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
information: Express, please fill out this section. or call 267-1234 


c&w- committment. 
864-8647 


3 








PHONE #: 








NAME: 








ADDRESS: 








CITY: 








The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to Re SA eC, ACE MOE) Ca: RR 
print ype rey wane be mre yd carey Ne <p ty 4 — CATEGS Sy MUSE ae ce Sanne ERRORS ae Pay rere n 35  ey 
error for which it may responsible beyond liability to give the eae ing IU RET mg IC AE eet following categories 
advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the advertisement ee : fay = under the Classified Guarantee: 
as is materially affected by the error, provided that the Phoenix is . _— AUTOMOBILE 
notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertisement within seven NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL ENTRE : 
woe publication. LINES 5.25 per line 7.00 per line 12.00 per line 12.00 perline $ Domestic 
REGULATIONS (4 line min.) (3 line min.) (4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates 
ond peti ae onder which advertising nat . at the time sold by the 7 pt. light headline 7.25 per line 8.80 per line 8.80 per line 12.00 per line 
Phoenix. ! F 7 pt. bold headline 9.75 per line 13.20 per line 13.20 per line 13.25 per line 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 9 pt. bold headline 11.00 per line 14.60 per line 14.60 per line 15.00 per line 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its text or x # of weeks = $ REAL ESTATE 
Madiilisatiis exited silaiey dhimeaiet Capitalized words 1.10 per word ___ # of capitalized words @ $1.10 each= $ Housemates 
No advertisment containing a phone number and/or address will be Roommates 
accepted in the Personals or Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box BOX NUMBERS (weekly) Sublets 
numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and DC Pick-up: $13.20 (© Mail-out: $19.80 COST: 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES horses Lost & Found 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled SEH Leer eee tas : 
ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads cancelled before 4 SSeS Se = —SCOPrets 
p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Skiing 
Tuesdays. GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy Travel 
os - on a guaranteed advertisement HEADLINES: Wanted 
Music and the Arts... , 5 p.m. The Boston Phoenix 
Seuss, EEOCEEEEEEEEEE «0 eee a 
opy for ail o isoments... , 6 p.m. 
Entre Nous/Escort/Modeling...Tuesday 6 p.m. I I I I I pte ba Antiques & Fleo Markets 
Copy for Advertisements which must be verified...Tuesday, 6 p.m. 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 Appliances 
Guarantee renewals... T 12 noon Bicycles 
Telephone verifications...T 6 p.m. ° TEXT: 


1 ne Sa LL LLL Lt LILI 
Tes. 8:30 0%m.-7 pam en 8:30 o.m.- 5 p.m LLL LIL SSSI 
ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED” LLL LLL ILI 


sdacian ote, tone iehaas sae Soper og vated wa weekly LL tI 
(before 6:00 p.m. Tuesday) by the advertiser. If a line is not verified, it 

wil no oppecr in he paper. Foire to vey « daplay od wil rau in LL LL et BR SO rcs 
BOX NUMBERS ete CL L_IL_jL__| records & Tapes 


Advertisers i box number ies at the Phoenix Classified 

Cts baeee Fanaa pater ben re ese ft IL Sereno 
weeks t insertion advertisement. 

The Pk cx i expresty ouhorzed, bu no wired to open ond 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 412 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 a 

dacord or cherie dispose of, pty ¥ Be unsolicited p> woe Bown See Classified Section headings 
ike. 


Foreign 
5 Vans & Trucks 
$ Cycles 
$ ee. ve 
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$3300. 
PIANO WKSHP CLA 
Must sell current inv. Used 
° Tickets for all Rock con- 
ph, gel ge Belge certs, theatre, and 
ery avail. For appt. Cali $0ro" 617-786-1666 
Rob 767-0113. 617-637-4020 e 
Bip ph poem ad 
PROVIDENCE!! GREA 
H BASS WOODS, Bruins. Patriots 
MUST SELL. $6500. ang Red Sox!!! Reasonable 
21 prices. credit cards, ac- 
bass dr cepte: ma orders..... 
24x14 floor T 18x16 TT TIGKET SOURCE, PoSox 
15x12 as black. Ex Call” er dae anit = 
sold separately. $750 401-885-3389 
TICKET WORLD 
Set OS» cuisines a 
con- 
15x12-14x10 Diack. Ex- 
ey eth certs, sports, & theatre 


cellent cond. be 
sold separately. $750 
522-7221 








set, 21 xtra uve. 

om . 

Synare 1, $75. SDS-5 

arts & brain, $150. 
741-4925. Lv msg. 


ebony, sbobo, original 
$12,000. 617-593-0592. 


SWR, SM400 $775/bo; 
Jacksn Chrvi neck thru 
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perf. cond Uprite 
0. Good cond, ex tone 
. Call Jack 567-7715 
days 720-1698 eve & wknd 
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CALL 413-785-5000 
MON-FRI 10-5, SAT 10-2 


WHO Tickets !H! 7/14, 
Sullivan Sta. 6 seats 


ome . B.0. it. Bessie. 









Grateful Dead (all cities), 




































or 








Hear your Ss. 
Composers/arrangers, 
out work 


your 
MIDI soument from MU- 
SICAL COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 


PIANO TUNING 


Also total . . 
sell, move. Norris Pian- 
oworks. 767-0113 





WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
TICKET AGENCY 
120 MAIN ST. 
NASHUA, N.H. 
603-595-0777. 

We have the best seats for 
sold-out shows! CELTICS 
AND BRUINS, TRACY 
CHAPMAN, JIMMY PAGE, 
ROBERT PLANT, 

STRYPER. Open 10-5. 


TICKETS 
for all major concerts, a 


ing events and theatres. Lex- 
ass Ticket Center, 
-§333. 
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For Sale 
































T8eVolaresedan.Coy. ter —Pendable, drives $900 
rific engine, ps/pb, main. SD. 
tained well, new hoses, GOVERNMENT SEIZED 
needs exhaust & emergy AUTOS from $100. BMWs, 
brk, $300, 522-4720 page ya 
1983, Chevrolet, Citation, 4  veais details. 7736 
door hatchback, 52K miles, 44+ 61 sual 
gine, (15 miles), needs HONDA Accord, LX ‘83, 2dr 
nothing, automatic, a/c, hatch, auto, , S5km, ex- 
am/tm cassete system from cell cond, Available 
Rich's Car Tunes. Great 6/15. 527-3278 before 10pm 
$23°1490. vers "Honda, Civic, ‘83, hatchbck, 
exc cond, drives grt, silver, 5 
77 Buick Skylark Power well maintained, 
pre nny yt call 625-9053 
body, new battery — 
; Civic wagon ‘83. 
iY et 
: . Bri ine 
phnee'nd 617-738-7801 
IROC Z come rust rune ne, $500 of 
some 
5.0 leader high output, five 8.0., Call 864-9879 lv msg 
speed pilus other ae ee 
formance ions. Wel HYUNDAI GLS, 5dr, 
ing $7500 call 449-9210 eves condition. Am back to 
or leave message. school. Cail eves 





ATTENTION--GOVERN- 
MENT SEIZED 





















































eat SLICK Bton ss” 

THE DEADLINE FOR ROVER, 2000TC 
ANTES DSS ae 

ISTUESDAYATNOON! ‘ep. manual. $800. 
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minor 4 or 
best offer. Call Kris 
770-0823. 





TOYOTA, 76, lift-back, 
. Am/Fm, AC, 78K. 


owner, ail . 
corte. $700 or b.o. 


ait 





Toyota Tercel Hatchback 
1983- 4sp, silver, 
am/tm/cass, . Runs 
great! $1250 OBO. 321-4233 


Var 79 Mae vw 98 engiood 
evel 112K $650 522-1545. 
This car has good Karma 


VW Bug, 1978, last con- 
vertible model, oe 
tires, low mileage, con- 
dition, white. 742-1851. 
Even 723-5788. Ask for 
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BMW 1985 318, excellent 
, stereo.a/c. 50K mis 
$5000 neg 736-6841 





BMW 1987 325IS Loaded, 


Phil day: 617 79, eves 
617-344-5198 


71, wae es TP ws 


maintained. Must sell. 
$3,300, 926-9610. 





VW GTI-16V 1987, dark 
metalic blue, 5sp., AC, 


Saoes stereo, mint cond 
. 332-4964 

VW JETTA GLI 
1985, Biack, loaded, stereo 
conaret a/c ‘or ures, 
caseman’ memtoined. on 
own., all . $7000. 
876-2757, leave message. 
VW RABBIT, 1978, runs exc, 
body fair (dented) great mile- 


at oon, $400. Call Ms. 
Riley at 472-3624. 

















ea ene ae 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 



















e looked high and low for the perfect 
graduation gift and we think we found it. No, it's 

not another power tie or pen and pencil set. It's a power gift 
you can really use - $400 toward a new Dodge car 
or truck. You can choose virtually any quality new 
Dodge car or truck, like a sleek Daytona, good-looking 
Shadow, reliable Colt, mid-size Dakota,* sporty Ram 50 and 
more. You pick it out. SILVER LAKE DODGE will give 
you $400 toward the purchase or lease, just for 
graduating from an accredited 4 year college or university or 
2 year junior college in the last 12 months or in the next 4 
months, or for being a grad student. Bring your diploma in 
to SILVER LAKE DODGE for verification and we'll give 
you $400 toward the eligible Dodge car or truck of your 
choice. And that's on top of any other Dodge 
offer, and our Silver Lake Super Discounts! It's 
our way of congratulating you with a gift you can really use, 
and hopefully make you a Dodge customer for a long time to 
come! 


1989 DODGE DAYTONA 


SLD discounted price $9599 
. Chrysler rebate $1000 
SPECIAL COLLEGE REBATE $400 








BUY IT FOR LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


*8199_..°159/mo* 


* 48 month closed end lease ($159 x 48 = $7152) with purchase option at lease with approved credit. Lease price based on 75,000 miles & reasonable wear 
6 tear. Purchase option price is $3599. Taxes, insuramce & registration additional. Refundable security deposi of $200 required. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


Rte. 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open VI-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-Spm 
235-6666 
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A of 
eoy 496-2606. NOW! Call 
RENOVATION, 436-2606- NOW! 
REMODELING, 
PAINTING. CALL: 
M &N CONSTRUCTION 
‘524-2477 OR 460-2741. 
& 
Kitchen & bathrooms, com- 
and exterior re- 


interior 
modeling Call anyti 


, events, video 
studio or on location. 
617-731-1400 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
Cost effective, since 1978, 
MOPU 27387, 321-1017. 


SEABROOK 
———— BRATS 
a shonnotce.nrmn- Sar to POTN 
Sais 
524-1000 
— of Burden 
hr Export calm, pun 
E 
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692 Lafayette Rd 
Seabrook, NH 
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a! O3874 e 
ae 3 


1-800-283-BANG 
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ELECTRICIANS 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, MAY 26, 1989 


000 with lock and 
helmet. Call Paul at 
383-1471 





MOTORCYCLES 
1983 Yamaha TT 600, only 
miles, Brand new 


Metzien tires. Mint condition, 
$1200. 1985 Kawasaki 
KLR-600. Bought new in 
March ‘86. Liquid cooled. 
$2600, will sell f 

yA a 
collector's . Showroom 
\ 800 miles, 

call Mike at 527-2787 
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$8233| 3 
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1962 21 ft. Mark Twain, 260 
hrse-pwr mercruiser 1/0 
trailer loaded w accssries. 
$13.5 or B O. 371-0927. 


“SAIL-AWAY ” 
cop 





sHag 


2 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 

Sot SEP Eiming stove 
Top of the line. Holds 60 Ib 
of oon. hour burn. Com- 





reasonable offer 
746-5575 after 6 pm. 





bo. Bookshelf, table . 
All unfin pine. Ken 868-5055 











NEED CASH? 
We used 


HARVARD BOOK 
STORES 


1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 











emcee State 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


35mm single lens reflex 
camera. Mint condition, like 
new. $250. 569-8735. 





Leicaflex camera (1966) SLR 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 1 ‘ 
F2.8 35mm _ $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


YARD SALES 
; Furniture, 





Off Brdwy! Vnig cithng, 
tools, fur, an od 
recrds, scffidng, and 
more! 11 Fenwick St, Som. 
6/3 or 6/4 10-4pm 





0.5. ng/transcript 
Brkine Crnr. hrs+ 
eves/wknd rush. 7 76 


BUSINESS 
SERVICES 
EXP FREELANCE 


‘OR/ WRITER 
avaliable on Cape May Oct. 
Knows WP 4.2/5. Contact J. 
Ellison. PO 949 Harwich, MA 
02645 


our speciaity. let- 
ters, theses, term . 99 
Mt. Auburn St., " 








* 492-7767 


(61 - 1066 
(17 965-5535 











CALL THE 
BOSTON DATE LINE 
£ 


TALKING PERSONAL ADS 
OF PEOPLE WHO REALLY 
WANT TO MEET YOU! 


*UPDATED DAILY *ADS IN 
YOUR AREA *VERIFIED 
PHONE NUMBERS 
$3.50 per call 


1-900-999-7100 


PLACE YOUR OWN AD FREE! 
(800) 331-1408 





BODY THERAPIES 
Clinical & holistic ap- 
proaches to Swedish and 
sports massage, structural, 
energy work. Steven 
Cardoza, LMT 787-5316 


SPORT: AGE 
For athletes by t 
therapist. To how 
these sessions benefit per- 
formance, call 944-7431. 


FIT-ASSIST 

Custom ‘ams 
for individual needs. 
of home, office, or 
club. Call for FREE consul- 
tation visit. 1-800-72R-UFIT. 
How to deal with S/M or TV 
in your life or fantasies? 
Couseling by M +/or F in- 

in tive 











volved 

sexual lifestyles. Confiden- 
tial, yp Sey 787-3475 
10-8 M-F, keep trying 


. KRIPALU YOGA 
a 





i with Yoga 
and Fitness specialist. Call 
232-9334. 

Relaxing, therapeutic Swed 


& Oriental bod 9/9 
Porter Sq. sonore. 


SMOKING-W Loss 
New Russian Treatment. 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out 414 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0169 
PRIVATE COUNSELING 
PROVIDED BY EXP, CAR- 
ING THERAPIST DEALING 











FAMILY / MARITAL OR 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, 
ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE; 
VERY REASONABLE 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 


and Bodywork, Mineral 
Soak. Tai Summers CMP. 





HOUSEPAINTING & 
JANITORIAL SRYVCS 
Specializing in painting, 
carpet cleaning, window 
washing, etc. Free estimate, 
fully insured. Call Charlie 
965-4788 


CARPENTERS 








| 5 . etc. 
guaranteed. Experienced 
and insured. Terry 926-0807. 
NEED 
HOUSEHOLD 


REPAIRS? 
Will do jobs, large or small. 
Replace windows, 
doors, tile, 





th- carpentry 
Call Frank 889-3141. 
WANT TO 
DO IT RIGHT? 
Don't fool around with 


amateur window installers. 
The comfort and value of 








CLEANERS 





DEPENDABLE 
MOVER 


Stress-Free, neat, . 
short notice, hr minimun $31. 
Local-Long distance 


1-800-512-1943 or 
508-369-221 


2 
APC ING 
Specializing in ay | 
with crane an pane 
Oo 








, pr , 
efficient. Estimates b 
phone. Fully insured. 
442-2450. 





BOB’S MOVING 
Airport svc. Much More ARE YOU? 
WE'RE READY 

Lincoln- Rolls Royce- NOW 
Major Credit Cards 

Accepted 
Accounts 

Welcome 


925-9339 


PACKING & STORAGE 
547-1600 





TRANSPORTATION 

Auth. agent n 
Red Ball World Wide 
Movers. Local & long dis- 
tance. 277-7724 or 361-6111 
CHEAP DATE MOVING 
local + long distance. I~ 
dential / Commercial. Your 
professional alternative to 


for the name! 
experienced prof 


with eferences. Call Furniture - Files - Etc. 
Mal evenings at 739-0378 | SELF STORAGE ROOMS 
for a free estimate. From $19 - $270/mo. 

















PAINTERS 
INTERIOR 











P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 


RESIDENTIAL & 


: MERCIAL 
Looking cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Ciass A 
work. Contact Pat at: 


846-0332 
CONSTRUCTION 


A. WELCH 











ENTRY LEVEL 
SALES 
if you're 
aduates your en- 
level positions call 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Specialize in ceramic tile and 


carpentry restoration. Cail 
for a free estimate. 539-0122 





ATTENTION 
DON’T FORGET 
THE GUARANTEE 
RENEWAL DEADLINE 
TUESDAY AT NOON 


HOUSEPAINTING 1 p 
Exterior and Interior 33 Traveler St Boston 
426-7229 


PIKE MOVERS 
Professional service. Local 
and distance. NE, NY, 
NJ, DC. Lic and ins. 
484-0580. 











MATTHEW & 

MOVER 
Smal Prices. 

Call Matthew 492 1. 
M & J Family Movers. Local, 
distance, ) and 
service. 
027. MDPU 





interior painting - Neat, 
courteous service. | tr 





unloadin 
277-6225/! 
# 0765. 


Ce 
provided. Courteous effi- 
cient service. 277-0625 

Pac-Van $35day 
891-6700x599 
Driver & Packer also one 








way 


a 
AS 


SAN AAS 


ill 
i}] 


LOST & 


male cat, no collar or tags, 
lost near Highland 
ave/Cedar St Ne 


area. 
776-6114 anytime. 





gace 
fi 


4 
zg 
if 


i 





fill 
hi 


Witt 


of needs coach. 
Sah we o7s 3861 H 
776-0859 ask for Jan 


ING 
TALKING 


Call EE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 
449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 











es Safari: Lon a 
ea oie 8i7ab7-d8s 








Ticket 
. USAir, RT. 























fess or Private. 1 
(800) 999.6666. 0.99 
cents/min. MC . Billed 





Di etly as * “Ke 








rr tor FREE info call 
254- 




















Seles 
WOMEN 





SAVE $100 


SINGLE? Join LunchDates. 
Meet attractive, new people 
over lunch or after work. 
You'll enjoy LunchDates’ 
superior service and reputa- 
tion. AND it cost 3-4 times 
less than the others! Over 
10,000 have joined. FOR 








FED UP with all the GAMES? 





CONNECTION , LTD 
is the alternative 























aay. ~bartiog. SPORTS 


es Sapeonevion ; 



































PHONE 


The voice of a royce 
Early bird special 
7:00 am - 8:30 am 

617-734-7668 

VISA/MC 
Prepay: 

The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 
02146 

















Le 
French 
Gig 
it 1 
"alan sex a tee 
selective, oy 





LIVE 
CONVERSATIONS 
BY 

| PHONE 


CREATIVE 
SENSUAL 


TOLL FREE 
CALL BACKS 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


1-800-231-3767 
212-947-4140 


ANYTIME 




















In your area 


Straight, 
lesbians, gay & 
bi couples & 
threesomes. 








Most 
orolapaiel=janitcl me” 
discreet 


Serving all 
New England 





SINGLES MEET ES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


J 


: VERNON'S 


. : 


if 
a4 


1-550-SWAP 
617/508 area. 
20¢1 10¢ ea. add'l 
Must be 18 yrs. 





Be 





or older 





BIZARRE 
EROTIC 
FANTASIES 


On the phone!! What KIND of 

? Your imagination is 
ithe only limit. We are ex- 
perienced and creative in all 
areas of the bizarre and erotic. 
Before your fantasy begins, 
consultation will ensure to 
satisfaction. 


WHATEVER 
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YOUR FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


é 


anit i | 


\e x ) 
if 4, Nous) 


i 


Let us hear from you 
(718) 529-3154 


: 





§ 
r 
3 
5 
5 


8 
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FIND — MATE 


i 


tos 
i 
I 
I 
: 





SENSITIVE ENCOUNTERS 
WITH UP TO 8 OTHER 
MEN & WOMEN 











You must be tS vears old 


Calls Cost LOC min / 20€ first min 






































TEXAS 
tele FANTASY™ 


For a taste ... 
of the ol’ South 
YOU'LL COME 
TO LOVE!! 


512-599-8878 
ext. 800 


AMEX/VISA/MC 








TEMA 
SREAMLINE 


Y'all come... 


(512) 
655-0099 


It's ear-otic!! 
Major Credit Cards 




















for sexy samples. - 
ify either or both. 
————— PO Box 

7176, , 03060 
Lee nye Free mem- 
. discreet 





bership, all 
datin service 
506-430-1053 





iw 
wh tins aon, EROTIC § SH 


eae. tev own 

foys, photograpt y fine. 
Mark, 182, 
Pm, 01021. Can 





























MWC, both 34, 5°6", 140, sk, 
biTV or TSs, cr other cpie 
w/TV husband for get- 
4 is very 
wr ey BiTV. Wite 
curious to watch 


w/ other cple 


Vinee cle Sesto eeumt.© 

2023 

tor tenahip” and. srote 

for and erotic 
& Photo 


Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 








DIAL-A-MISTRESS 


Suzie 617-497-1102 
617-497-6169 


DIAL-A-HUNK 


617-492-7933 
New 

















Jennifer's 
Lip Service 


Friendly, 
personal, 
unhurried 


(415) 


221-5307 
VISA/MC 


24 Hour 
Live erotic 








phone sex 


A, 


(Hospitality) 




















MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
SECURITY 


MAIL SERVICE 
Your own locked 
meme: 89 Mass. 

ve. Boston, MA 
(617) 247- aye 


Next to Steve's 
Ice Cream 
Confidential & 
secure 


Ask about 








answering 





Traditional 
American 
Fine Line 
Oriental & 
New Wave 
Custom 
Tattooing 


2 Collins 
Street 
(next to the 
Police 
Station on 
Broadway) 


Newport, 
Rhode 
Island 


(401) 847-4155 











(508) 430-1053 


> eel 
See 

Talk 

617-738-7570 


Introducing .. . 
Panties Etc. 


= = 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


SS SOO 


_ Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 
$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 














FIND | 
MATE 


The Original 
ahigeye [Sle tley ars 


for that certain 
someone < 


Straight -Gay- 
Bi-Males- 
Females- 
Couples 


WV [-y-) mofo) o) (Med 











ee, 
FQsBe Sy 


a 





similar interests 


in your area” 
PERMANENT 


= | ot DEADLINE FOR 
i xe ESCORT AND 
eter ENTRENOUS 
y ADS IS 5:00 PM 
Lifetime ON 


memberships WEDNESD AY 


(508)430-1053 


























1-550-5465 
the First Lady of the fines... 
Your conversation line twenty-four hours a day 
Serving the 617 and 508 area codes 
Group and private lines available 


‘4, 
ne cents first minute/10 cents each additional 
+ You must be 18 years or older 


ENUS 
aoe 
sed ade st tad ‘oi Soe 


ALL OTHER CALLERS 
elemelels a LiL? ol TVTS Li ne 


1-617-621- 1440 














Gay Audio Personals 


Boston's latest Sensation 
in Voice Dating. 


To Listen & Respond 
(It's Free) 


617-494-0008 


To Subscribe 
617-577-8870 








3 & 3-8 4¢<5650 


TOOL HUNK 


HEAVY LEATHER ACTION HOT GAY 4 ON 4 
4¢55 $e.-& 


DRAG HARD 


TV, TS AND ADMIRERS HARDCORE ACTION 


4¢55 4¢«550 


5500 JOJO 


BISEXUAL FANTASY BISEXUAL 4 ON 4 
4°55 0 


STUD 


HOT YOUNG GUYS 


BOSTON’S 
HOTTEST 
LINES 


24 HRS e CALL NOW 
ADULTS ONLY. 10°/MIN 20° FIRST. ONLY $1 FIRST 9 MIN 


6z5 





1-550-2??? 


Try) 


617-577-8200 


To hear our talking guide 
to the best party lines serving 
the 617/508 area codes 


‘Charged as a regular phone call to Cambridge - just like calling a friend. 


SINGLE 


Are you looking for a serious 
relationship with a 
quality person? 
Leave a message - FREE!! 

















We've got Boston's 
Hottest Party Lines !!! 


eee 
1-550-5555 The Original Adult Party Line 
1-550-GABB Boston's Original Gabb Line 
1-550-LADY 


Boston's Only Lesbian Party Line 
1-550-DATE Date Line Boston 
1-550-CHAT 


Couples and Swingers Hotline 
1-550-MEET Boston's #1 Fantasy Line 
1-550-5050 Boston's only B&D Line 
1-550-TALK The Talk Line That Rocks 
1-550-TEEN Teens Only Partyline 
1-550-2320 Line where Big Women talk nasty 


Everyone's waiting to talk to you ! 


All Calls 20¢ First Minute/ 10¢ each additional minute 
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women. 
Safe, discreet. Call 
617-331-2047 








KEVIN: Hot Irish boy for es- 
cort infeet discreet. 
617-522. 


cot ARE AIT an 
call a handsome male 


esc/msge 617-942-1629 








Bata READY 
nes Seout men Skaos con- 


any- 
time piven call Scott 
617-247-1138 


* AS YOU A 


male sake. 617- 1 








ATTENTION LADIES 

 B ultimate massage by 
man. cy too, 

Cuca 117-742-6994 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


Beautiful escorts, black or 
white available for outcalls, 
tall 617-625-4068 


Beuatiful Brunette DOM. 
avail. Verif out: 
call only. 617-599-2420 

















From records & tapes to 
boats & plates....The 
Phoenix for- section can 
sell it fast...GUARANTEED. 
Call Mon-Fri, 267-1234 


WM, col- 














a discreet, 
escort. 617-361-4101 
CLASSY ESCORTS 
WANTED 24HRS 


LEATHER MASTER 
Days 617-282-7196 
man-to-man action! 





Kitten with . 1, 
B/0. S/M fantasies. 
17-846-8885 


str, Qoodting, wel bul 
mired 9 


HOT-N-READY! 


New in town Gina 
(34C-24-34) Danielle 














SEXY EYES 
AHA Haas FOBE 
Sexy southern belle. ~~. 
slim blond. Fun, 

Melody 617-286-3310 








Exotic, svelt, beautiful, 


adventutous 

Belinda 617-266-4901 
outcal escort greater Boe 
ton area 617-437-9090 

Soft and sweet, a sexy treat. 


In out call escorts 
617986-7138 











. pretty blonde 
wouid like to meet a few 
617-731-4147 


7EPRING FEVER? 

Beautiful...curvy, long- 
legged grad student wishes 
to meet a few gentiemen of 
nigh Please cali 
617-277-6734 (incalis) 
PLEASE DIAL CAREFULLY 


ig. beaut ‘brunette a 


or 
The -B/OS, 
617-569-3857 sce 











Bubble ba fun, statuesque, 
lovely brunette, discreet. 
Sylvia 617-536-8535 


dont Giecrest or sppt call 
kevin 401-421-5845 





outcatis, wil travel 


























1 outcalis only 
Escorts-Escorts-Escorts! 


Prompt & rsonalized 
service 900-264-8832 Bam-2 











and good. 
617-270-0826 


with, eeair lady” tady’ cal 


617-56 


Glamorous, 
Fantasies Let's play 
dress-up! Kathryn 
617-247-6840 


Sacgeeee refined F for 
lective gent, no rush, 
Estelle 617-536-8535 


rare transx! 
incall outcall. 617-247-2870 
GWM escort, Eric yng, hot, 


avail for in/outcalll, disc, 
vers 617-236-1781 hotel 


Lenny, 








fashion TV. 

















Hot Italian topman well 
buii Outcalis only 
Mike 617-266-9187 24HRS 


IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY 





TRISHIA 
Busty, beautiful, & black. 
—— 

pretty WF for mature 


genuemen 35+, 
117-868-1424 11-9pm verit’ 





























: PENNY'S: 
: ESCORT: 
: SERVICE: 


Open 
24 hours 


Prompt 
service 


Discretion 
assured 


® Outcalls Only ® 


-$617-628-76616 





TIFFANY'S 
EXCLUSIVE 
24 hour 
ESCORTS 
servicing 
MA, NH, RI 
617-776-0419 


all calls verified 
and confidential 


Escorts Needed 

















The Firm) 








Boston's 


Best 
Escorts 
You've tired 


the rest, 
now try the 
best." 
Incalls 
617-424-1366 




















Premiere has full 
peas 
i 
afectie adios 
Some col 
preferred. For 
confidential 


interview call 
Julia at 





(617) 277-6605 





BAY'S 
FINEST 


ESCORTS | 


INCALL-OUTCALL 
617-437-1751 
BACHELOR 
PARTIES 
Noon-3 a.m. 























(X-Rated) 


1-550-WILD 


“Let’s do the WILD Thing” 








mee gee ta efe 








<a 


Ec-sta-sy (ek’ste-se)n., pi. -sies. Overwhelming delight; 
rapture.—ecstatic adj. 











ma 


-550-9057 
me) ae 











| 10¢ ea min/20¢ 1st mir/9min $1 


617/508 area codes | 





CALL 
(617)367-0054 


VERIFIABLE 
OUTCALLS ONLY 
ABSOLUTE 








ing 
een 8+) sony you 
always available 
(617) 868-1763 or 
1 (800) 712-3491 
Boston 
All calls verified 
wanted 











EXOTIC 
ESCORT 


Beautiful 
busty 
brunette 


CANDACE 
617-762-4125 


Verifiable 
Outcalls 
Only 




















RAINBOW 


24 HR ESCORT 
SERVICE 


Pick Part of the 
Rainbow 


(617) 236-1061 
outcalls only 
Escorts Wanted 


Gentlemen 


If a girl in heels and 
hose sparks an inter- 
est in your fantasy 
world, call me — I'd 
love to show you how 
I dress up and play 
naughty games. May- 
be you have some 
ideas of what you 
would have me do. 
I'm very versatile. 


Nora 





(617) 353-0917 





, 
pines” 
Escort 


617-267- 

















ISLANDERS 
Beautiful 


‘<1 


Verifiable a must 
\(617) 499-7750 
| Se 


| 











Selective 


Escort 

§'7" slim 
Sensual Dark 
Hair/Dark eyes 
for the unique 
gentieman 
please call 
617-536-4853 
verifiable 
outcalils only 











A must see 
to believe!! 


fell Mes (-lale(=14 
beautiful, blue 
eyed, blonde, 
22 yrs. 
Reasonable 
rates, willing 
fom icea-)| 
Discretion 
folt10](-10 ma Ore] || 
if you dare to 
be wild 


(617) 969-1880 














We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athietically built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call David 


























cia val 
NV is 
IVI 











% 


ESCORT 
SERVICE 


617-266-4443 


CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 























BOSTON’S # | 


SEXUAL 


PARTY 


24 he, Eecort Service 
We tin To Please 
Prompt Service 

Ta tally Confidential 


LINE 


24 HOURS 
A DAY! 


617-628-8098 
Lecorts needed 


OOuwW-Ouw 














Roekerrals 


a if you like the 
eck beautiful tanned biondes 
of California, you will love us 


423-4823 
outoats only 
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Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. 


LINDSEY 
AND HER 


ALL AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 


BY 
FRIDAY, 
You 
NEED 
THE 
PHOENIX. 


Bey THE BOSTON i | 
| 
CEnix | 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 













617- 
332-0380 





For the 
discriminating 
gentleman only 





Openings for beautiful, intelligent 
women to escort some of 
Boston's most prestigious men. 
Inquire about our dinner package for 








that perfect evening. 
Service throughout Mass. 











_ WIFE SWAPPING: 
COUPLES ACTION 

_PAIROFF 
~ MIX AND MATCH 




















¢ thereafter 


















lhe guys | hang out with 
weren t using condoms 
and | wasn t either 


[hen somebody | tricked with 
got AIDS. 1 cant tell my parents 
/ can t even talk about it 

fo my friends 


/ m scared 


You re not alone. 














Temporarily Yours 


Escort Referral 
LADIES & GENTS 


Serving New England 


- 1-800-248-8829 
617-742-1608 


TS Service Available by Appointment 
Eheribdpen ots 









































Le 








This summer, 

bring your 
tennis game 

to our mountains. 





The price is right. 
Midweek session (arrive Sunday, depart Friday): $485* 
Weekend session (arrive Friday, depart Sunday): $299* 


Get your game together high in | 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, JUST NAME THE DATE. 
with a midweek or weekend ses- Midweek Sessions | Weekend Sessions 
sion at the Stratton Tennis School. 5/26-28 
You're in for the tennis—and the 5/28 - 6/2 6/2 - 4 


time—of your life! 6/4 -9 6/9 - 11 
6/11 - 16 6/16 - 18 

6/18 - 23 6/23 - 25 

6/25 - 30 6/30 - 7/2 














PACKAGES INCLUDE: 


Superb Stratton Mountain 
Inn accommodations 








Individualized instruction(3 
hours daily, midweek;5 hours 
daily, weekend) by USPTA- 
certified Director of Tennis 
Kelly Gunterman and his 
staff of teaching pros 





Welcome cocktail party 





Lunch each day 





Sports Center admission 





Free court time after 
instruction hours 





Graduation cocktail party 
and banquet (midweek 
session only) 





Stratton Tennis School 
logo shirt 








7/2-7 
7/9 - 14 
7/16 - 21 
8/13 - 18 
8/20 - 25 
8/27 - 9/1 
9/3 -8 





7/7-9 

7/14 - 16 
7/21 - 23 
8/11 - 13 
8/18 - 20 
8/25 - 27 
9/1 -3 

9/8 - 10 














"TENNISSCHOOL 


at the Stratton Mountain Inn 











Videotape analysis 





Stratton Mountain, Vermont 05155 
C Stratton Corporation. 1989 





Call toll-free today: 1-800-843-6867 


*Per person, per session, excluding taxes and service charge. 
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THE WEEKEND 
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FILM. Pink Cadillac (Cheri, Circle, 
suburbs) stars Clint Eastwood as a 
skip tracer who gets mixed up with a 
woman (Bernadette Peters) on the 
lam from her white-supremacist 
husband, and with an eight-month- 
old infant in tow. And La lectrice 
(Nickelodeon) offers Miou-Miou as a 
professional reader who varies her 
choices to suit her clients. 
THEATER. Life Is a Dream, 
Spanish playwright Pedro Calderon 
de la Barca’s 17th-century 
tragicomedy, is. not often brought to 
the stage, but the American 
Repertory Theatre presents it starting 
tonight at 8, as part of its season 
finale (which also features Moliére’s 
The Miser). Like Shakespeare’s The 
Winter's Tale or The Tempest, 
Calderén’s play weaves through a 
series of threatening entanglements 
but concludes on a bright note. It’s 
directed by Anne Bogart, who 
becomes artistic director of 
Providence’s Trinity Repertory 
Theatre in the fall. It’s at the Loeb 
Drama Centér, 64 Brattle Street, 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 








Cambridge (call 547-8300); tickets are 
$14 to $28. 

Performer/poet/singer Raymond 
McNiece presents DIS — Voices 
from a Shelter, a one-man theater 
work of related monologues he 
wrote based on the stories of 
homeless people. Admission is $5, 
part of which goes to the 
Massachusetts Coalition for the 
Homeless It’s at Massachusetts 
College of Art’s Space 46, Longwood 
Building, 364 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m.; call (508) 
256-3802. 

MUSIC. Two great partnerships, 
two great drummers, and one of the 
most important bands of the ‘80s 
make this a major jazz night on the 
Cambridge-Somerville axis. The 
band, the Decoding Society, belongs 
to innovative drummer/composer 
Ronald Shannon Jackson; they’re at 
Johriny D’s, in Davis Square (call 
776-9667), tonight only. A short jaunt 
away, at the Willow (699 Broadway, 
Somerville; call 623-9874), two young 
comers, saxophonist Jed Levy and 
guitarist Peter Leitch, front a quartet 
featuring another drum great, Billy 
Hart, tonight and tomorrow night. 
And at the Regattabar, in Harvard 
Square (call 876-7777), the 
piano/electric-bass team Carla Bley 
and Steve Swallow are also in 
residence through tomorrow night. 

What is this, ratings-sweep night 
for Boston clubs? If you prefer your 
music fast and glorious, those 
warhorses the Ramones might win 
your vote. They're at the Channel (25 
Necco Street, Boston; call 451-1905). 
But then there are the 
Neighborhoods, ac AXIS (13 
Lansdowne Street, Boston; call 
262-2437). And the Titanics, at T.T. 
the Bear's (10 Brookline Street, 
Cambridge; call 492-0082). So toss a 
coin... 

DANCE. Tonight through Sunday, 
Prometheus Dance performs 
“Games and Such,” a concert of 
contemporary dance, including 
music by Kate Bush and Laurie 
Anderson. Directed by Diane 
Arvanites, the company includes 
dancers from the US, Australia, 
Greece, and Venezuela. Tonight's 
starting time is 8; tickets are $8 to 
$12. It’s happening at Joy of 
Movement, 536 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge; call 782-5415. 

A human lifetime is an endless 
cycle of actions, relationships, and 
habits, repeated over and over — 
such is the premise of local 
choreographer Paula Josa-Jones’s 
new work, Until We Are Bone. 
Exploring Jungian ideas of cyclical 
generation and degeneration, Jones's 
work uses surrealistic movement and 
unconventional props. The cycle 
revolves tonight and tomorrow night 
at Suffolk University’s C. Walsh 
Theatre, 55 Temple Street, Boston; 
call 492-7578. Tickets are $12. 





MONDAY: An homage to the American jazz scene in ‘50s Paris, Bertrand 
Tavernier’s Round Midnight might be a little too reverent, more about the 
process of legend-making than about the legend itself. But trumpeter Dexter 
Gordon compels credibility as the brilliant, drug-doomed hero, as does the 
music directed by Herbie Hancock. At the Brattle. Call 876-6837. 


SOHOSHSSSSHSSSSSHESSHSSSOESHSSSSHESSSHSHSSSHSSSSHSHSSSSSSSSSSSSHESSSHESSSSSSSESHHTHHSSESESESEEEEE 


WEDNESDAY: Twins Charlie and Craig Reid, who call themselves the 
Proclaimers when they pick up acoustic guitars and sing, also proclaim they are 
not a political act. We'd have to agree: they are hardly activists in the Michelle 
Shocked/Billy Bragg mode. But their tales of fumbling romance and boyish - 
boozing and not quite fitting in with Scottish society have strong local flavor 
and a vivid turn of phrases here and there. The next big quiet thing? Check 
them out at the Channel; call 451-1905. 


SHSSSSSSHHSSSHSHEHESSSESSHESHSHSHSESSEEHSESHEEHEEEHEHHEEHESEESESESESEEESESEEHESEEESEEOEEEEES 


WEDNESDAY: Dance Umbrella received so many calls about Africa Oyé! that 
it decided to bring the 42-member troupe back to Boston for a reprise of the 
spectacular show of African tribal music and dance. The music, from the 
ferocious rhythms of the Guinean percussionists to the sweet singing of Mali’s 
Kandia Kouyate, is amazing and beautiful. The show has moved from the Opera 
House to the Colonial, where it’s presented through June 4. Call 720-3480. 
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MUSIC, Two heavyweights from 
the New Zealand branch of punk are 
in concert on the same bill tonight. 
The Clean and Chris Knox (the 
force behind the much-lamented Tall 
Dwarves) prove that safety-pin rock 
from the little land down under 

never varied from folk as much as its 
counterparts in the rest of the 
English-speaking world, and that it 
seems blokes from New Zealand 
have a uniquely dry and twisted 
sense of humor about body parts and 
childhood. A treat for the odd elite. 
At the once and future palace of 
weirdness, the Rat, 528 
Commonwealth Avenue, Kenmore 
Square. Call 247-8309. 


is 





ne 


MUSIC. Monteverdi’s Solemn Mass 
for the Feast of Santa Maria della 
Salute reconstructs an actual Mass 
held in Venice’s Piazza San Marco; 
and it's the opening event of this 
year’s Boston Early Music Festival 





& Exhibition. The performance is 
led by distinguished British early- 


~music conductor Andrew Parrott, 


and it takes place at 8 p.m. in St. Paul 
Catholic Church, Bow and Arrow 
Streets, Cambridge. Tickets are $13 
to $21. (The concert is also offered 
Tuesday; call 661-1812.) 
MEDIA. Once television and 
courtroom drama never mixed, but 
when Nazi kingpin Adolf Eichmann 
faced a jury in 1960, the world was 
permitted to watch. His was the first 
televised trial, and it raised far- 
reaching legal and ethical questions 
(what if someone follows state laws 
but violates basic human 
principles?). The Boston Public 
Library’s monthlong exhibit “The 
Judgment of Adolf Eichmann: Evil, 
the Media, and Society” re-creates 
the trial using videotapes, 


photographic murals, and magazines. 


Today’s the final day to see it, at the 
BPL, Copley Square, 666 Boylston 
Street; call.536-5400, extension 366. 
THEATER. A garden rake bops a 
woman on the head, making her 
start to see, and live, double. That's 
what happens in Alan Ayckburn’s 
captivating absurdist comedy 
Woman in Mind, at Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (call 401-351-4242). The 
heroine (played by Cynthia 
Strickland) becomes caught up 
between mundane reality and 
cloying fantasy, eventually falling 
apart when the two merge. If you 
haven't seen it yet, tonight's your last 
chance. Tickets are $16 to $24. 





THE WEEK 








Moxy 
Ce ee 


SALON. Club-hopping and writing 
about food and music — tonight's 
Stone Soup/Oak reading covers the 
bases. Anne Elezabeth Pluto, a poet 
and author of fiction, reads from Fear 
Is Never Boring, the continuing saga 
of a food/music critic in New 
Orleans. And Phoenix contributor 
Sally Cragin reads from More Bad 
Times, an anthology of stories about 
the club scene. The tales commence 
at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, 280 Green 





Street, Central Square, Cambridge 
{call 492-9723). Admission is $2. 





= 
come” 


FILM. If the late Andrei Tarkovsky’s 
last film is not his greatest (Nostalgia 
is a stronger contender), The 
Sacrifice is still a worthy epitaph. A 
retired writer confronts friends, 
family, and his own mortality on his 
birthday, summoning up Doomsday 
and the possible redemption of the 
Continued on page 4 











THURSDAY: Another African ambassador of reggae, Lucky Dubé is about to 
make his Boston debut. Indeed, he is from South Africa, a land especially 
sensitive to the black power message of Rastafarianism. We worry that Dubé’s 


professed hero, polemic-heavy Peter Tosh, might not be as good a model as 
poetic-graceful Bob Marley. But Dubé’s true ace in the hole is his gliding 
falsetto and his affinity for remaking pop that’s not glop. The title cut of his 
Slave is a harrowing denunciation of alcoholism. But how grim can things get 


when he includes a delightful version of no less than Whitney Houston’s “How 
Will I Know?” At AXIS; call 787-8000. 


SCeeeessessteseeeeeseee eebeecesece Seeeeesessesesesseeeseseeeese eeeeeeeseeeseseeeeesece 











NOW AVAILABLE: Martin Scorsese’s The Last Temptation of Christ is a 
radiant and genuinely religious film — as impassioned a vision of the gospels as 





we're likely to see on screen. Scorsese has given us a Christ burdened with self- 


consciousness, a Messiah who stands back and watches himself save 
humankind. Yet the effect couldn't be farther from blasphemy. Willem Dafoe is 
the tormented, enraptured Jesus, an organic figure who demands the fullest 
empathy and awe. It’s out on video this week, as is The Accidental Tourist. 
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human race. Although it’s regrettably 
influenced by Ingmar Bergman, 
enough of Tarkovsky’s fugal 
surreality survives to make The 
Sacrifice a long, difficult, ultimately 
illuminating religious experience. At 
the Brattle, along with Directed by 
Andrei Tarkovsky, a documentary by 
Michal Leszczylowski of the making 
of The Sacrifice. It's at the Brattle, 40 
Brattle Street, Cambridge. Call 
876-6837. 


Wenvasar 





MUSIC. A trio called Miniature 
actually promises some of the biggest 
musical treats of the, season, given its 
blue-ribbon line-up of alto- 
saxophonist Tim Berne, cellist Hank 
Roberts, and drummer Joey Baron. 
They will appear tonight only at the 
ICA (955 Boylston Street, Boston; call 
266-5152). Also this evening, McCoy 
Tyner kicks off another visit to the 
Regattabar (through Saturday) and a 
run of major jazz pianists in the 
Boston area. The Regattabar’s in the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge; call 876-7777. 
THEATER. The Taming of the 
Shrew, Shakespeare's popular play- 
within-a-play comedy, is at the 
Publick Theatre, Christian A. Herter 
Park, Soldiers Field Road, Boston 
(call 720-1007), tonight through June 
25. The actors take the stage tonight 
at 8; tickets are $9, $7 for seniors and 
youths under 16. 

The Romeo and Juliet of our 
century, West Side Story, comes to 
the American Stage Festival, Route 
13 North, Milford, New Hampshire 
(call 603-673-7515). The Jets and the 
Sharks have yet another go at it, 
starting at 8 p.m. Tickets range from 
$16 to $20, with discounts for 
students and seniors. 
PERFORMANCE. As a “Southern 
shit-kicker-cum-feminist” in the one- 
woman show Almost Persuaded, 
Annie Griffin comments on the 
violence and eroticism related to 
being a woman these days. Her 
frenetic montage of song, question 
and answers, memories, and 
movement has garnered Griffin 
glowing reviews in London and Los 
Angeles, where an L.A. Weekly critic 
described her as funnier, sexier, and 
more alive than anyone he'd seen in 
quite a while. Part of the Women in 
Theatre Festival, it starts tonight at 
the Double Edge Theatre in Allston 
(call 497-1118). 
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THEATER. The revamped North 
Shore Music Theatre commences its 
season with Anything Goes, Cole 
Porter's spirited 55-year-old musical 
about mischief on the high seas. 
Featuring such classic tunes as “I Get 
a Kick out of You” and “You're the 
Top,” it starts tonight at 8; tickets are 
$17 to $22.50. The theatre’s on 
Dunham Road in Beverly (call 
508-922-8500). 

Choices is Geralyn Horton's new 
play examining the emotional and 
political effects of abortion. 
Presented by Unit II at the Arlington 
Street Church (351 Boylston Street, 
Boston; call 391-5493), it is set in a 
family-planning clinic in the Boston 
area. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Admission 
is “pay-as-you-can” tonight through 
Saturday; thereafter tickets will be $7 





to $10. 








Hannah Mae drops in on her 
buddy Maude in Westchester and the 
two settle down for a good gab — 
that’s John Ford Noonan’‘s comedy A 
Coupla White Chicks Sitting 
Around Talking. It's at the 
Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm 
Stree, Gloucester (call 508-283-9410) 
starting tonight at 8. Tickets are $10 
to $15. 

The Black Folks Theater Company 
presents The Meeting, playwright 
Jeff Stetson’s fictional story of an 
encounter between Martin Luther 
King and Malcolm X. It’s set'in a 
Harlem hotel room in 1965, a week 
before Malcolm X was murdered. A 
television version of the play, 
produced by a Los Angeles station, 
was aired on PBS several weeks ago. 
The fine actor Wiley Moore stars as 
Malcolm X, Barry Lofton is MLK, and 
Eddie Murphy (not that one) is 
Rashad, Malcolm X’s bodyguard. It 
opens tonight at C. Walsh Theatre, 
Suffolk University, 55 Temple Street, 
Boston (call 424-8849). Curtain is at 8; 
tickets are $12, $10 for students and 
seniors. 

OPERA. The Hungarian soprano 
Ilona Tokody has replaced Teresa 
Stratas as Mimi in Puccini’s La 
Bohéme, at the Opera House starting 
tonight at 8. Vocal problems led 
Stratas to bow out of the 
performance, which would have 
been her first American appearance 
in more than four years. Tokody has 
sung Mimi in London and Vienna, 
and last season marked her debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera, where she 
sung Nedda in Pagliacci. Sarah 
Reese, a favorite of Boston audiences, 
sings the role of Musetta, and tenor 
Tonio DiPaolo is Rodolfo. Tickets for 
the show range from $25 to $75. The 
Opera House is located at 539 
Washington Street, Boston (call 
426-5300). 
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MUSIC. The jazz will be acoustic at 
the Willow, where pianist Mal 
Waldron spins his knotty fantasies 
tonight through Sunday, in the 
presence of bassist Reggie Workman 
and drummer Eddie Moore. The 
Willow is at 699 Broadway, 
Somerville (call 623-9874). 

FILM. The second season of the 
acclaimed PBS series Point of View 
doesn’t begin until July, but tonight 
at the Boston Film/Video Foundation 
you can get a peek of things to come 
as clips of the independently 
produced documentaries are 
introduced by the filmmakers and 
screened. “Clips and Conversation” 
includes “Doug and Mike, Mike and 
Doug,” Cindy Kleine’s look at artist 
twins Doug and Mike Starn, 
“Girltalk,” Kate Davis's portrait of 
three Boston runaways, and 
“Coming Out,” Susan Beil and Ted 
Reed's behind-the-scenes look at a 
debutante ball in DC. Also, “Who 
Killed Vincent Chin?’, Juanita 
Anderson’s Academy Award 
nominee, and “Jack Levine: Feast of 
Pure Reason,” David Sutherland's 
portrait of the artist as 74-year-old 
renegade. “Doug and Mike” will be 
shown in its entirety (15 minutes), all 
others will be excerpted. After each 
clip, the filmmaker will hold a short 
discussion and question-and-answer 
session. The evening wraps up with a 
wine and cheese reception. It all 
costs $3 if you're not a BF/VF 
member, $2.if you are. Starting time 
is 8 p.m. at 1126 Boylston Street, 
Boston; call 536-1540. 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Jeffrey Gantz, Peter Keough, Paul D. 
Lehrman, Milo Miles, and Charles 
Taylor helped out this week.) 











FRIDAY THE 2ND: Boston clubs brim with great bands, but if you're not yet 21, 
most doors are slammed on your nose. Fortunately, some musicians are making 
a point of doing all-ages shows. Tribe (who won the Best Local Rock category in 
the Phoenix/WFNX music poll last month) do just that at the Paradise, in a 
special 7 p.m. show. So you might want to catch them before they're signed and 
hitting the larger rooms (they'll also be doing a 10 p.m. 21-plus show). 

Call 254-2052. 








FRIDAY THE 2ND: Larry Carlton has proved to be more than a mere guitar 
hero since his miraculous recovery from a gunshot wound last year. The master 
of mellow jazz pop is back and touring again, visiting the Berklee Performance 
Center tonight in support of his new album, On Solid Ground. Call 266-7455. 
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ANNE SAUSSOIS 


FRIDAY THE 2ND: Beth Soll (in photo) and Company and the 
Freedman/Coleman Dance Company lead off “Mass Moves,” the first month- 
long statewide dance festival, which commences tonight at the Boston 
Conservatory Theatre. Soll premieres “Dreams and Illusions”; Terese Freedman 
and Jim Coleman introduce their video/dance work, “Terrain,” a collaboration 
with videographer Greg Garvey. Performances for this and all upcoming events 
will take place in Amherst, as well as at the conservatory. Call 734-0985. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


The Godfathers will play More Songs About Love and 
Hate (and possibly birth, school, etc.) at AXIS on June 15. 
Last spring's area gig garnered a bright response, so you 
might not want to miss this show. Call 262-2437. - 
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Tyne Daly (the Emmy Award-winning second half of 
TV’s Cagney & Lacey) stars as the famed Mama Rose in 
Gypsy, the 1959 Broadway musical based on the memoirs 
of the legendary stripper Gypsy Rose Lee. This 30th- 
anniversary revival of this popular musical comes to the 
Wang Center from June 13 through June 18. It’s directed 
by Arthur Laurents, who wrote the book for the musical; 
Barry Brown and Fran and Barry Weissler produced. 

Call 482-9393. 
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This summer promises a celebration of early Greek 
art at the Museum of Fine Arts. First there’s the 
exhibit The Gods Delight: The Human Figure in 
Classical Bronze, currently underway; and opening 
on June 7 is the parallel show, The Human Figure 
in Early Greek Art, an exhibition of 67 works from 
the 10th to 5th centuries BC. Featuring marble 
sculptures, bronzes, painted pottery, and terracotta 
figures from fhe critical epoch when Greek artists 
learned to represent the human form 
naturalistically, the exhibit runs through 
September 3. Call 267-9300. 

















NEXT WEEKEND 


Past perfect 





ince leading Haydn’s oratorio The Seasons at the Boston Early 
s Music Festival two summers ago, British conductor Roger 
Norrington has become a lightning rod in the field of original 
instruments, His EMI/Angel recordings (Beethoven Symphonies Nos. 3, 
6, and 9.and more recently Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique) have 
extended the period-practice revolution right up to the edge of the 
Romantic era. Arguments about historical authenticity that were once 
limited to the Baroque have spilled well into the 19th century. ‘ 
When Norrington returns to town next week, he'll lead the Early Music 
Festival into classical territory with Mozart's Idomeneo. “We wanted to 
perform a piece with original instruments that hadn't been heard before,” 
he explains. “There was talk of staging an opera, but because of budgets 
and other things, it was deemed a good idea to do a concert version. Still, 
the main reason we chose Idomeneo is because it is most fantasticmusic.” 
Mozart's seldom performed 1781 opera seria sets a portentous father- 
son parable in Crete just after the Trojan War. King Idomeneorefuses to 


sacrifice his son, Idamante, whereupon Neptune sends a monster to earth. 


Idamante slays the monster and then is spared from sacrifice when the 
gods command he succeed his father to the throne. The story’s broad, 
heroic strokes are dramatized through precocious orchestral colors. 

“This is Mozart's first great opera,” Norrington says. “He wrote it on 
commission for the Munich court in his early 20s, but it’s like a piece any 
other composer would have written at age 35. It has that extra feeling of 
new-found freedom: suddenly, Mozart has all this facility at his 
command, and he handles the material with a polished sense of authority. 
It has a wonderful feeling of discovery about it.” 

The role of Idamante was originally written for a castrato, but Mozart 
later revised the part for tenor. By way of remaining faithful to the original 
score, the Early Music Festival performance will be sung by a soprano, a 
practice that Norrington initiated when he led a London performance of 
the work in the early ‘60s with a promising young student named Kiri Te 
Kanawa. 





“For this performance, we will follow the exact version Mozart did at 
the very first performafice,” Norrington says. “He had all this music 
pouring out of him, buthe writes to his father that he is very concerned 
about making the piece work dramatically — he didn’t want all the music 
to get in the way of the theater. It’s a bit too bad, because he cut some 
wonderful pieces, but if he thought it was the right thing to do, it must 
have been the right thing. Most directors leave out'the ballet, which 
Mozart regarded as very important, and he never cut it, so we won't.” 

Norrington has built his reputation on devout observance of 
metronome markings, but Mozart's score presents an altogether different 
problem. “Because there wasn’t a standard metronome in his day, Mozart 
never wrote a metronome mark in his music. Mozart's tempi, of course, 


stem from the strong Baroque tradition of dance meters, which go against 


some of our assumptions. ‘Allegro’ is not incredibly fast, and ‘Andante’ is 
not incredibly slow. The intervening 19th century stretched these notions, 
with Wagner and Liszt seeking romantic extremes — Wagner took 
Beethoven slow movements so slow that they came to be known as 
‘Wagner tempos.’ But in 1790, it was more how you played: elegantly and 
with feeling. Of course, I can’t prove that my tempos are right, but I have 
a strong feeling about them.” 

“The original tempos and instruments shed new light on how these 
pieces sound,” Norrington continues, “They gain a new innocence, a 
childlike quality, and their humor is restored, as opposed to the large, 
mystical grandeur that a conductor like Karajan might bring them. Then, 
after you get the historical information right, you have to make it work. 
People don’t buy my recordings because they’re historical, they buy them 
because the music communicates. 

“I’m not saying for sure anybody is right, or that you have to agree with 
my tempos. But I am saying it’s time to take a look at what these 
composers marked. I happen to trust the past — and I certainly trust 
geniuses.” 

Roger Norrington conducts Mozart's |domeneo on Friday, June 2, and 
Saturday, June 3, at 8 p.m., Converse Hall at Tremont Temple, 82 Tremont 
Street, Boston. A pre-concert talk by Norrington and 
librettist/translator/New Yorker critic Andrew Porter takes place at 7 p.m. 


on June 2. For more information, call 661-1812. 
— Tim Riley 
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Massachusetts 
Artists 
winners in the 1989 


q Massachusetts Artists 


Fellowship Program have been 
announced, with Boston residents 
Yule Caise and Enrique Oliver 
winning the film category and 
William Seaman (of Cambridge) and 
Ellen Sebring (of Somerville) taking 
highest prize in video. These four 
fellowship winners, selected from a 
pool of 100 applicants, will receive 
$9500 each. Eleven finalist awards 
($500) will also be given, Film finalists 
are Christian Pierce and Stephen 
Pierce of Allston, for a collaboration, 
Michael Burlingame of Boston, Daniel 
Eisenberg of Cambridge, Robbie 
Leppzer of Amherst, Robb Moss of 
Jamaica Plain, Rachel Othmer of 
Cambridge, and Philip Solomon of 
Roxbury. Video finalists are Gene 
Gort of Southampton, Daniel 
Hartnett of Boston, Tony Kahn of 
Arlington, T.W. Li of Boston, and 
Richard Panter of Northampton. 

This year’s program will award a 
total of 58 fellowships and 141 finalist 
awards in 19 divisions, including 
visual, literary, and performance art. 
The selection process is based on the 
review of a panel whose members are 
not from Massachusetts. The program 
is managed by the Artists Foundation 
and paid for by the Massachusetts 
Council on the Arts and Humanities. 


he film and video award 


Jazz 
Festival 


It was once known as the Newport 
Jazz Festival, but “JVC” has since 
replaced “Newport” in the title, 
carrying the event into the Age of the 
Corporate Sponsor. The line-up for 
this year’s fest has recently been 
announced by George Wein, one of 
America’s best-known producers of 
jazz festivals: on Friday, August 18, 
Mel Tormé and George Shearing get 
things swinging in the Newport 
Casino, where the festival was born 
in 1954. That same evening also 
features George Wein and the 
Newport All-Stars, with a pre- 
performance Champagne blast. 

The next day’s 11 a.m.-to-dusk Fort 
Adams State Park program includes 
Wynton Marsalis, Spyro Gyra, 
Branford Marsalis, Dianne Reeves, 
and Herbie Mann. On Sunday, same 
place, same time, it’s the Dizzy 
Gillespie Quintet, David Sanborn, 
Dave Brubeck, the Jimmy Smith Trio 
(with guests Jon Faddis and Houston 
Person), and Tuck and Patti. 

General-admission tickets for the 
Fort Adams State Park performances 
are $25 in advance, $27.50 at the gate. 
The Friday “Evening with Mel Tormé 
and George Shearing” costs $25 to 
$50; for the pre-show Champagne 
gathering, add $12.50. For more 
information call (401) 847-3700. 
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Roman? 
Probing Polanski 
at the Brattle 


by Peter Keough 


THE WORLDS OF ROMAN 
POLANSKI. At the Brattle Theatre, 
Thursdays through June 15. 


Polanski’s imagination has bred 

monsters. Few artists have been as 
blessed as he in shaping personal tragedy 
into vexing masterworks, and fewer have 
been as ill-fated in seeing those night- 
marish visions engender real terrors. A 
childhood spent in fear and hiding as a 
Jew in Nazi-occupied Poland has 
spawned a repertoire of films un- 
surpassed in their depiction of anomie, 
alienation, and the savage consequences 
of repression. Similarly, such gleeful 
explorations of the diabolical as Re- 
pulsion (1965), Rosemary’s Baby (1968), 
and The Tenant (1976) seem mys- 
teriously, if unfairly, connected with 
such outrageous misfortunes as the 1969 
slaughter of Polanski’s pregnant wife, 
Sharon Tate, by minions of Charles 
Manson, or his own arrest in 1977 on 
charges of drugging and raping a 13- 
year-old girl. 

The films featured in the Brattle 
retrospective are thus not light summer 
fun, but they do entertain — perversely 
and hilariously. Such is the most fright- 
ening, subversive feature of Polanski’s 
cinematic monsters: they ultimately 
evoke not screams but laughter. Re- 
pulsion, for example, Polanski’s first 
English-language production, is perhaps 
the most disturbing rendition of 
schizophrenia ever filmed — and also the 
funniest. 

Glacial, deranged Catherine Deneuve 
suffers the title response when it comes 
to men, in particular the cheesy swinger 
who’s been wooing her sister and the 
callow swinger who's been coming on to 
her. Left alone in their London flat when 
Film 
her sister goes on holiday, Deneuve finds 
her suppressed demons springing to life 
in the form of cracking walls and 
insistent rent collectors, intrusions she 
handles with the dispatch of a Norman 
Bates. Although clearly influenced by 
Hitchcock’s mordant methods of 
suspense, the vertiginous hallways, drip- 
ping sinks, and hapless, deserving vic- 
tims of Repulsion recall also the absurdi- 
ty of Kafka and the slapstick of the Marx 
Brothers. When Sis and her beau return 
from Italy to discover that the bad smell 
in the apartment is not just from the 10- 
day-old skinned rabbit ripening in the 
kitchen, the tone is as much farce as 
horror, a combination far more distress- 
ing than either effect alone. 

In Rosemary’s Baby, as in Repulsion, 
and later in The Tenant, Polanski traces 
the origin of evil to an unlikely but 
credible source: the angst of finding and 
maintaining an urban apartment. Mia 
Farrow and husband John Cassavetes 
take lodgings in an ill-omened Man- 
hattan apartment building. Affable 
neighbors Sidney Blackmer and Ruth 
Gordon (she in an Academy Award- 
winning performance) at first placate the 
couple’s anxieties with their intrusive 
shmoozing. But when Cassavetes’s 
floundering acting career soars at the 
expense of a colleague’s well-being, and 
when a dream about a red-eyed rapist is 
followed by pregnancy, Farrow has 
doubts about her neighbors’ good inten- 
tions and her in utero infant's future 
welfare. Again, Polanski balances the 
more generic horror of Rosemary’s Baby 
with comedy — most notably with 
Gordon’s shtick as infernal yenta. 

Regarded by some as a more com- 
mercial version of Repulsion’s surreal 
case study, Baby could also be seen as a 
parable of patriarchal oppression. Far- 
row’s problem is not in her head, it’s in 
society. Reduced to a mere means of 
production, she is alienated from her 
husband, home, and identity and con- 


LE his films and in his life, Roman 
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Harrison Ford and Emmanuelle Seigner in Frantic: giving form to alienation, rage, and desire 


demned to cling to the only role per- 
mitted her — mother of the Antichrist. 
Undoubtedly, those who lined up for 
Polanski’s first Hollywood outing saw it 
not as an allegory of either oppression or 
repression, but as slick, sick entertain- 
ment. A giant hit (possibly because it is 
the only Polanski film with a happy 
ending — everyone gets what he or she 
wants, including the Devil), Baby seemed 
to have secured Polanski’s future as a 
fabricator of commercial, if kinky, gener- 
ic thrillers. 

But the antics of real-life Satan 
Charles Manson would soon oversha- 
dow the sardonic stunts of Polanski’s 
celluloid version, and the director's first 
film following his wife’s murder, Mac- 
beth (1971), was shrouded in that event's 
nightmarish notoriety. Except for its few 
baroquely racy and brutal flourishes (La- 
dy Macbeth sleepwalks in the nude; her 
husband’s decapitation seems to spew 
forth into the first rows of the theater), 
Polanski’s adaptation of the Shakespear- 
ean tragedy is pretty straightfor- 
ward. Many saw this litany of the 
bloody fruits of ambition as Polanski’s 
embracing of the forces that had recent- 
ly despoiled his own life, a perverse 
homage to meaningless brutality. In fact, 
it is a coldly sympathetic critique of the 











dilemma of individuality, in which every 
effort to stretch the limitations of mortali- 
ty and conformity conjures up only chaos 
and alienation. 

After such a lighthearted romp as 
Macbeth, Polanski felt fit to confront true 
horror: the nightmare of apartment 
hunting in Paris. In The Tenant, the 
director himself stars as a meek Polish 
clerk seeking a place to live. By chance he 
obtains the room of a woman who has 
just committed suicide, but this windfall 
proves catastrophic as the building’s 
grotesque denizens (Melvyn Douglas, 
Shelley Winters, Jo Van Fleet, and a host 
of other, lesser-known cinema gargoyles) 
hound him into madness. Thé Tenant 
marked a return to the thematic ob- 
sessions and surreal style of Repulsion, 
but its suffocating circularity and wild 
extravagances (Polanski in drag, Isabelle 
Adjani in denim dresses) alienated view- 
ers and critics as well. Although only 
Pirates would exceed it as a debacle for 
the director, The Tenant remains his 
most inspired and fully realized film, one 
of the best of the '70s, if only for its 
astonishing ending. 

Chastened by the fate of The Tenant 
and perhaps more so by his own run-in 
with the law in 1977 (convicted of statu- 
tory rape, and threatened with prison 





and deportation, he fled to France, 
where he is now a citizen), Polanski 
chose to tone down his next project, 
Tess — though any benefits to his re- 
putation earned by such conservatism 
was undone with his much publicized 
affair with the film’s star — 17-year-old 
Nastassia Kinski. As staid and hand- 
some as a Merchant Ivory production, 
Polanski’s adaptation of Thomas 
Hardy’s Tess of the d’Urbervilles dif- 
fered from those masters of Classics I]- 
lustrated filmmaking in its taut narrative 
and in its faithfulness to Hardy’s essen- 
tial despair. Tess’s sleekness (it won Os- 
cars for cinematography, art direction, 
and costume design) could not conceal 
the Polanskian darkness and perversity 
lurking beneath. 

Neither have such real-life monsters as 
violence, moral righteousness, or his own 
flawed character stifled Polanski’s 
creative and other compulsions. Despite 
a tepid American reception and many 
debts to Hitchcock, his most recent film, 
Frantic (1988), shows him again inspired 
and confident. More masterpieces, giving 
form to the alienation, rage, and desire 
that wait in the recesses of every 
imagination, are sure to follow — night- 
mares all the more disturbing because of 
their maker's delight in them. 0 





Polanski filming Frantic: depicting the savage consequences of repression 
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Fathers and sons 


Spielberg searches for success in The Last Crusade 


by Peter Keough 


INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE. Directed by Steven 
Spielberg. Story by George Lucas and 
Menno Meyjes. Screenplay by Jeffrey 
Boam. Produced by George Lucas and 
Frank Marshall. With Harrison Ford, 
Sean Connery, Alison Doody, 
Denhoim Elliott, and John Rhys- 
Davies. At the Cheri, the Harvard 
Square, and the Chestnut Hill and in 
the suburbs. 


fter two failed forays into the 
A daunting realms of literature 

(The Color Purple, Empire of the 
Sun), Steven Spielberg has returned to 
the familiar territory of Indiana Jones. 
Discovered a decade ago during a 
Hawaiian vacation with George Lucas, 
the ersatz new property combined Jungle 
Jim with James Bond, ‘30s adventure 
epics with ‘80s video games. And it 
proved to be a mother lode. 

Raiders of the Lost Ark (1981), the first 
Jones excursion, heaped fortune and 
glory onto its makers, ultimately becom- 
ing the seventh-highest-grossing film of 
all time. Even significant changes to the 
landscape — the addition of. such grim 
features as human sacrifice, starving 
children, and Kate Capshaw — did not 
prevent the second expedition, Indiana 
Jones and the Temple of Doom (1984), 
from doing nearly as well. Indiana Jones 
and the Last Crusade, the series’s third 
and final iteration, will probably add to 
the box-office booty, though it might not 
help the declining fortunes of Spielberg’s 
critical reputation. 

To his credit, Spielberg endeavored to 
turn out a film that would do more than 
thrill children and bring out a lot of 
money. Like all great American genre 
moviemakers, he recognizes that the 
genius of the system lies in its variations, 
in how an audience's expectations, con- 
ditioned by exposure to repeated conven- 
tions, can be disrupted, in how an 
audience can be jarred if not into 
enlightenment then at least into a snort 
of recognition. 

Many such small victories rally The 
Last Crusade from full retreat into empty 
ritual. 

In the opening scene, a thin line of 
cavalry threads its way across a land- 
scape reminiscent of John Ford’s Monu- 
ment Valley. The noon-bright sky and 
the eery monoliths seethe with the threat 
of ambush, but instead of the expected 
war whoops and arrows, a deft camera 
movement reveals the wary troopers to 
be Boy Scouts on an outing. Among them 
is a youthful Indy Jones (played with 





Alison Doody: like father, like son? 


dead-on accuracy and with a lot more 
verve than the original by River 
Phoenix), who blunders on a party of 
antiquities robbers. He relieves them of a 
purloined crucifix, and the inevitable, 
standard Indiana Jones chase sequence is 
underway. 

But this chase is different. In the course 
of such standard thrills as a race across 
the roof of a moving train and near 
castration by a rhinoceros, young Indy 
also gathers up the talismans that will 
later distinguish him — the snake 
phobia, the bullwhip, the fedora, the 
sullen disposition. Spielberg has trans- 
formed the typical 10-minute opening 
thrill ride into a myth of origins, and the 
key figure of this myth is Indy’s father, 
Dr. Henry Jones Sr., played by the 
original James Bond, the Indy prototype, 
Sean Connery. 

Fathers have always obsessed both 
Spielberg and Lucas; virtually all their 
films have involved fathers being sought, 
lost, confronted, or avoided. Only the 
Jones series has truly eluded the paternal 
specter, and so these two filmmakers 
might have regarded this saga as a 
welcome escape. But perhaps because 
both men have themselves recently 
become fathers, perhaps because Lucas’s 
late immersions in the works of Joseph 
Campbell have made him mythological- 
ly ambitious, or maybe simply because 
the two saw the need for some new 
device to renovate the creaking Jones 
contraption, Indy’s dad becomes the crux 
of The Last Crusade. 

Like his adventurous offspring, Dr. 

















Sean Connery: the Indy prototype 


Jones Sr. is also an archaeologist, but one 
more inclined to ransack libraries and 
rub tomb engravings than to battle 
thuggees, dodge 18-foot boulders, or 
wrangle with lethal and high-priced 
special effects, The object of his studies 
has been the Holy Grail, the cup that 
Christ drank from at the Last Supper, 
and that is said to possess the powers of 
healing and eternal youth. Naturally, the 
Nazis want a piece of this action, and 
when they grab the good professor, Jones 
Jr. is called in on the case. 

Indy’s search for Dad is pretty much 
indistinguishable from any other search 
in the previous two films. There are the 
requisite run-ins with vermin (in this 
case, a catacomb crawling with 10,000 
rats), tussles with mysterious Eastern 
para-military cadres (a fezzed, largely 
ineffectual group of assassins with am- 
biguous allegiances ‘called “The 
Brotherhood of the Cruciform Sword”), 
and the inevitable chases: chases be- 
tween horses and trains, between horses 
and tanks; chases on motorcycles, bi- 
planes, motorcars, zeppelins, gondolas; 
even a few old-fashioned footraces. 
These ordeals are as exhausting for the 
viewer as they are for the participants, 
and by the time Jones younger and elder 
are reunited, you are ready for some 
change from the predictable, if spectacu- 
lar, Spielbergian stunts and pyrotechnics. 

The premise of their relationship. is 
promising: the two have been estranged 
for decades because the elder’s obsession 
with the Grail caused him to neglect his 
only son. Blinded by desire for his own 








‘immortality, the father denies the son, 
who in turn seeks to rival and replace 
him. This is heavy thematic baggage for a 
film with a PG rating, and Spielberg 
fumbles and fails in his effort to dis- 
tribute it. The few moments in which the 
two Joneses discuss their alienation 
strain the tone and continuity of the 
narrative. Invariably, such confronta- 
tions disintegrate into violence and 
slapstick. (“Nice going, Junior,” sputters 
Dad when the Nazis get the drop on 
them. “Don’t call me Junior!” growls 
Indy as he riddles the Krauts with a 
machine gun.) 

An opportunity to explore these 
Oedipal troubles arises when the two 
prove to have shared the favors of the icy 
Dr. Schneider (Alison Doody), Jones Sr.’s 
Austrian assistant. But aside from a 
randy and hilarious lift of the brows by 
Connery, this suggestive triangle is 
dispatched with a few perfunctory quips 
and kisses. After some fine moments in 
which Connery shows Harrison Ford 
what it really takes to be a sex symbol, 
the elder Jones is stuffed into a tank to 
play R2-D2 to Denholm Elliott’s C-3PO, 
two bumbling curmudgeons thwarting 
adversaries with bumbershoots and 
fountain pens. 

Thus the crucial father-son rela- 
tionship becomes one more gimmick in 
the Rube Goldberg device of The Last 
Crusade. A similar fate awaits the Grail 
and the other grandiose archetypal 
motifs that riddle the film like candied 
fruit in a Christmas cake. Lucas’s in- 
fluence can be seen as the film swirls in a 
Campbell’s soup of mythical references 
— for example, Indy descends into a 
womblike catacomb where he confronts 
death to learn the secret of life (the Grail) 
and can be reborn to knighthood, shak- 
ing off the tyranny of his father, etc. Both 
Lucas and Spielberg are to be admired for 
regarding Hollywood filmmaking as a 
legitimate expression of modern-day 
mythmaking. But the self-conscious 
symbolic contrivances of The Last 
Crusade come off as simply more stunts, 
more special effects. “We made up all 
that Grail stuff,” scriptwriter Jeffrey 
Boam has confessed; and it shows. 

Still, The Last Crusade is significant if 
only as another in the current spate of 
films (Field of Dreams being the most 
egregious and successful) about paternal 
reconciliation. The generation of baby- 
boomers now ostensibly in charge of 
things has taken its time deciding what it 
means to be an adult, and presumably a 
part of that process, reflected in these 
movies, is acknowledging, and departing 
from, the old folks at home. Maybe one 
reason this “crusade” is taking so long is 
that no myths remain to guide us. If the 
only mythic refuge is pulpy pretentious- 
ness like Indy III, which is not unlike the 
vulgarization of primal religious longings 
practiced by the same Nazis whom 
Spielberg poses as fall guys, then it is a 
crusade that is lost indeed. 0 
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In Pale Rider: surpassing even the Duke as a tight-lipped movie icon 


In like Clint 


The enduring appeal of the Man with No Name 


by Peter Keough 


f the millions he has made as Dirty 
I Harry were not confirmation 
enough, Clint Eastwood's appear- 
ance as an audio-animatronic device in 
the new Disney-MGM theme park 
should ensure his inclusion in the 
Hollywood pantheon. He is depicted in 
showdown with a mechanical John 
Wayne, and though the outcome of that 
confrontation is left in doubt, Eastwood's 
chances of downing the Duke as top 
tight-lipped movie icon seem good. 
Unlike Wayne, who mercifully di- 
rected only two films (The Alamo and 
The Green Berets being the extent of his 
vision), Eastwood has taken charge of his 
image and explored it in a developing 
body of work. But after the new direction 
of Bird and the misdirection of The Dead 
Pool, it remains to be seen whether Pink 
Cadillac (opening today, May 26) marks 
the end of the road for one of the more 
durable, controversial, and enigmatic of 
Hollywood's generic heroes. 
That road began inauspiciously 
enough with Sergio Leone’s hip, penuri- 
ously budgeted Italian Western A Fistful 


of Dollars (1964). Shuffling on muleback 
into an infernal Mexican border town, 
Clint recalled Akira Kurosawa’s Yojimbo 
as he cannily played the town’s two 
rival gangs against each other for per- 
sonal profit. Although Eastwood’s Man 
with No Name seemed to embody in his 
laconic cool and lethal squint a nihilistic 
everyman, at heart he was a sentimental 
softie. He bestows his fistful of ill-gotten 
greenbacks on a victimized couple and 
their child, a Holy Family of sorts, who 
skip town while almost everyone else is 
laid to waste by Eastwood's already 
stylized mayhem. 

No Name’s cheroot, serape, and brim- 
shadowed gaze would ride on screen 
again in Leone’s For a Few Dollars More 
(1965) and The Good, the Bad, and the 
Ugly (1966), films that focused on 
mercenary mayhem at the expense of 
Fistful’s redeeming idealism. Eastwood 
became associated with vengeance and 
violence, an image receiving its second 
lasting incarnation in Dirty Harry (1971). 
In Harry’s debut, directed with film-noir 
flair by Don Siegel, the archetypal 











vigilante cop takes on Scorpio, a psycho- 
path who blackmails San Francisco with 
a string of whimsical atrocities. Most 
audiences and critics saw the world of 
Dirty Harry as simplistically as Harry 
would like to have seen it himself: a war 
between maniacal scum and the de- 
fenders of decency, with everyone else 
either an innocent victim or a fat-assed 
bureaucrat. The bloody resolution of this 
conflict was reviled or applauded accord- 
ing to the politics of the beholder. 

In fact, as the confrontation scenes 
between Harry and Scorpio demonstrate, 
things are more, complicated than that. 
By resorting to the same methods as his 
foes, Harry begins to resemble them. 
This tendency achieves its fullest ex- 
pression in Sudden Impact (1983), in 
which Harry tracks down a serial killer 
whom he discovers to be a rape victim 
(Sondra Locke) seeking methodical re- 
venge against her attackers. Espousing 
the same-eye-for-an-eye line as Harry, 
this “scum” is no less than Harry's 
comely double, with whom he 
narcissistically falls in love. Harry's 


ironclad ethics quake when it comes time 
to do his duty by this serial killer. The 
issue is sidestepped by means of a creaky 
plot device and a handy scapegoat, but 
Sudden Impact had deconstructed the 
vigilante credo, and Dirty Harry would 
never be the same. 

In addition to charges of fascism, 
Eastwood's image has also been accused 
of misogyny. For example, among the 
trademark characteristics of Dirty Harry 
— the squint, the catchphrase (‘Make 
my day,” etc.), the phallic .44 Magnum — 
there is also the showcased, point-of- 
view shot of him punching some obnox- 
ious woman in the nose. Clearly Clint’s 
attitude toward women is a complex one, 
and he addressed it in his first directorial 
effort, Play Misty for Me (1971). East- 
wood plays a DJ whose laidback sex life 
entangles him with the initially charm- 
ing, ultimately knife-wielding Jessica 
Walters. A precursor to the later and far 
more commercial Fatal Attraction, Misty 
is only slightly less resounding in its 
reaffirmation of the inviolability of the 


Video 


nuclear family. Little in this first film will 
reassure feminists of Eastwood's good 
intentions; even less will in a later work, 
High Plains Drifter (1973), in which Clint 
in the title role rides into town, and, in 
short order, has a drink, a shave, shoots 
three people, and rapes a snotty local 
belle —-who enjoys it. 

Although Drifter failed to expand 
Eastwood's consciousness where women 
were concerned, it developed the charac- 
ter of the Man with No Name into 
something approaching cosmological 
proportions. This cryptic stranger does 
have a past, as the good citizens of Lago 
are to learn to their regret. Ostensibly 
staying in town to protect it from the 
wrath of a trio of desperadoes, Eastwood 
inverts the town’s social order, installing 
a dwarf as the mayor, communizing the 
wealth of the property owners, and 
literally painting the town red. In the 
end, he wages his weirdest vendetta of 
all, a spectral apocalypse that links the 
impulse to vengeance with the death 
wish. 

Eastwood would pallidly reprise the 
extraordinary Drifter with the prissy, 
Reagan-era righteousness of Pale Rider 
(1985), a film that, along with Silverado, 
tried — and failed — to revive the 
moribund Western genre. But both films’ 
final motif, a shimmery shot of the quasi- 
divine hero riding off into a mystical 
sunset, must appeal to Eastwood. At this 
point, he will probably be able to make 
serious movies only when his image is 
retired into a pantheon, or at least 
relegated permanently to the Movie Ride 
at the Disney-MGM theme park. 0 











Trailers 
LA LECTRICE 


he French film La lectrice has a 

tricky, Chinese-box structure. It 

begins with a woman (Miou- 
Miou) getting into bed with her lover and 
reading to him from Raymond Jean’s 
novel La lectrice. The novel (which is 
then acted out for us) tells the story of a 
woman (again played by Miou-Miou) 
who hires herself out to read to people. 
We see her with her clients: a wheel- 
chair-bound boy; a general’s eccentric 
widow who delights in Marx and 
Tolstoy; a frazzled wreck of a busi- 
nessman to whom she tries to read 
Duras; a retired judge who wants to hear 
Sade. As she reads, some of the people 
she meets become the characters in the 
stories as they play themselves out in her 
head, but director Michel Deville doesn’t 
make much of this device. 

No, he seems to be trying for what 
Bufiuel achieved in The Discreet Charm 
of the Bourgeoisie, a series of comic riffs 
on one subject. In this case, reading. But 
Deville has none of Bufiuel’s masterful 
prankishness. At Discreet Charm you 
may find yourself laughing without 
knowing quite why. Here you find 
yourself wondering whether you're 
meant to be laughing at the half-baked 
surrealism of the episodes. (I giggled 
once, when Miou-Miou demands of the 
businessman, who’s become her lover, 
that he read to her and the fellow rests 
the book in the crevice of her round 
bottom.) 

La lectrice is handsomely photo- 
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Miou-Miou and businessman: the pleasures of the text 


graphed by Dominique Le Rigoleur, and 
the Beethoven Deville uses on the 
soundtrack has a sprightly feel. But what 
is this movie supposed to mean? At times 
it suggests a comic essay on passion and 
detachment, with the reader trying to 
perfect her skills (a perfection that 
requires a certain distance) yet being 
drawn anyway into the lives of her 
clients. It might have been amusing if 
Deville had contrasted the reader's pro- 
fessional cool with the way her clients 
get charged up by what she reads to 
them. 

In any event, the movie conveys none 
of the pleasures of reading, since sitting 
through each unformed scene is like 


slogging through some deadly text you 
long to toss aside in favor of something 
you care about. (The way an homage to 
Singin’ in the Rain just makes you mis- 
erable you aren’t at a real movie.) La 
lectrice doesn’t even express a feeling for 
books as charmed objects, as Truffaut 
managed to in the otherwise muddled 
Fahrenheit 451. The only director I could 
conceive making anything of this is 
Jacques Rivette, who might have fash- 
ioned one of his dizzy art-versus-life 
epics, with the reader's reality and her 
readings blurring together. 

At one point, Miou-Miou gives into the 
urging of a little girl she’s been hired to 
read to, lays Alice in Wonderland aside 


and takes the child to a fair. When she 
gets in trouble for doing so, she decides, 
“Tt will teach me not to forgo reading for 
fun.” Only a movie this precious could 
make those activities mutually exclusive. 
At the Nickelodeon. 

— Charles Taylor 


HOW I GOT 
INTO COLLEGE 


his movie differs so little from a 

: 1940s college picture that a casual 

obscenity from one of the 
characters jars with its incongruity. How 
I Got into College is a witless, eager- 
beaver farce that makes something like 
Good News or Best Foot Forward seem 
like Noel Coward. 

A pair of high-school seniors — a 
straight-A cheerleader type (Lara Flynn 
Boyle) who's trying to buck the sorority 
life all her older sisters chose, and the 
mediocre “personality” student (Corey 
Parker) who'd follow her anywhere — 
try to get into the small liberal-arts school 
of their dreams, Pennsylvania’s Ramsey 
College. The bad guys in the admissions 
department are set on attracting only 
students with sky-high SAT scores; the 
good guys (led by Anthony Edwards, 
Tom Cruise’s buddy in Top Gun) urge 
their colleagues to “look beyond the 
numbers” and take a chance on offbeat 
kids with potential. The joke is, director 
Savage Steve Holland has directed these 
“offbeat kids” to play so shamelessly to 
the camera, flashing teen-model smiles 
and cooing in baby talk, that the only 
potential they reveal is for careers in TV 
sit-coms. At Copley Place and in the 
suburbs. 

— Steve Vineberg 











Bargain debasement | 
This Miser should have put its faith in Moliére 


by Carolyn Clay 


THE MISER, by Moliére. Translated by 
Albert Bermel. Directed by Andrei 
Serban. Set designed by Derek 
McLane. Costumes by Judith Anne 
Dolan. Lighting by Howell Binkley. 
Sound design by Stephen D. San- 
tomenna. Movement coach Thom 
Molinaro. With Alvin Epstein, Steven 
Zahn, Cherry Jones, Derek Smith, 
Pamela Gien, Jeremy Geidt, Harry S. 
Murphy, Mary Lou Rosato, Thomas 
Derrah, and Ed Schloth. At the 
American Repertory Theatre, in re- 
pertory through June 29. 


s if recognizing that money is the 
A root of all evil, Moliére’s 

Harpagon buries his. He then 
,spends the rest of The Miser in a nervous 
frenzy, waiting for the dirty, much- 
coveted secret to push itself up like a 
sprout. Director Andrei Serban ‘re- 
cognizes the paranoia implicit in 
Harpagon’s money worship. But he 
doesn’t trust the spry, spidery Alvin 
Epstein to convey it, instead resorting to 
such Kafka-esque touches as gloved 
hands that emerge like snakes from the 
walls, black-hooded figures that waft in 
and out like spying alter egos, and doors 
that open and close mysteriously. In a 
sort of warped tribute to Harpagon, he 
sells us avant-garde gimmicks as if they 
were cheaper by the dozen. 

To be sure, with a director as creative 
and as frenetic as Serban, the odds are 
against all of his ideas being good. And it 
cannot be said that this Miser (in a jaunty 
new translation by Albert Bermel) is 
without a strong point of view. Serban 
does not buy the notion of Moliére’s 
17th-century skinflint as a blot on the 
innocence of the world; his Harpagon is 
surrounded less by nice folks whom he 
tyrannizes than by a retinue as grasping 
in its way as he is. The difference is that 
their main squeezes aren’t money — 
though it'll do in a pinch, and these 
people are pinched. 

Sly daughter Elise is practically shtup- 
ping the help on her feet. Valére, her 
valet inamorato, prefers hypocritical 
miser-milking to honorable elopement. 
Cléante, Harpagon’s foppish son, is not 
only courting his designated stepmother 
but trying to borrow money by assuring 
creditors his dad will die soon and he will 
inherit. Mariane, the object _of 
Harpagon’s death-rattling- lust and 
Cléante’s more simpering affections, 
would prefer to sniff the bloom of youth 
but, counseled by her mother, is willing 
to go for the rich old coot. Frosine, the 
matchmaker, butters her toast on both 
sides and is determined to get a fat 


commission out of Harpagon, even if she 
has to pimp, flatter, and lie. Compared 
with these schemes, the servant La 
Fléche’s more basic approach is refresh- 
ing: he watches for the main chance and 
goes after the cash with a shovel. 

Serban’s production is fast, balletic, 
and pushy. But it’s also deliberately 
cynical; the director wishes to implicate 
not only Harpagon’s servants, depen- 
dents, and associates but the audience as 
well. Money madness, after all, is a very 
‘80s concept. And at one point, the 
thwarted miser, having discovered his 
precious money box to be missing, makes 
his way into the crowd, rifling through 
ladies’ purses (“What do I want with a 
compact?” he screams, throwing con- 
tents willy-nilly). Obviously, none of us 
is to be trusted. 

Here as elsewhere, Epstein seems both 
hilariously cracked and frighteningly 
human — a funhouse mirror held up to 
nature. Barging between the rows of 
theater seats, throwing a woman out of 
hers in order to appropriate it, he’s all 
crabbed energy, the ravages of 
rapaciousness showing like a slip. And 
he makes the most of Serban’s pointed 
sex-and-money parallels, toward the end 
lying down on his recovered treasure for 


an interminable time, like a man either. 





ting in a little pas de deception 


facing Mecca or out to make babies. 
Then, in one of the production’s more 
poetic images, he yanks up _ the 
floorboards and sets about the ritual of 
reburying his. beloved, small shovelfuls 
of dirt raining down like fairy dust. 

The show is also very ART-y looking, 
its tall, spare, black-and-white set (by 
Derek McLane) festooned with engrav- 
ings of bank notes. Oddly. proportioned 
doors, like something out of Alice in 
Wonderland, open to reveal hot blue flip 
sides — as if the world outside the 
miser’s fortress were alive with lurid 
color. Arch, exaggerated movement is set 
against music by Lully, Moderne, and 
Hans Leo Hassler. But there is nothing 
remotely stately about the costumes (by 
Judith Anne Dolan); until the last-minute 
entrance of deus ex machina Jeremy 
Geidt, who pops through the wall in a 
brocaded get-up worthy of Louis XIV, the 
duds are more suggestive of a punk ballet 
than the Comédie-Frangaise. 

In the opening scene, where Elise and 
Valére ordinarily tryst and sigh while 
fully and frillily dressed, Cherry Jones 
appears in a black bustier (and the way 
the two are carrying on, she seems 
unlikely to keep that on long). Steven 
Zahn’s puling Cléante makes his first 
entrance in what looks like a cross 





between gold chains and a chastity belt. 
And Pamela Gien’s Mariane wears short 
white ruffles she’s forever hiking and 
wadding, as if executing a nervous little 
come-on. Only Harpagon seems sensibly 
attired — like a Chassidic bogeyman. 
Fans of Serban’s brilliant Moliére suite, 
Sganarelle, may be disappointed; there's 
no pole-vaulting in this far less sunny 
production. There is, however, table 
vaulting and a lot of other broad 
physicalizing. Epstein, in fact, is so good 
at the jigging and jogging and cane- 
cracking that you remember his claim to 
fame in theater footnotes — as the 
original Broadway Lucky in Waiting for 
Godot. Derek Smith, too, is quite arrest- 
ing as the production’s oddly sinister 
Valére, moving like a malevolent Slinky 
in his black high heels and butt-hugging 
tights. It’s a jaded interpretation, though, 


Theater 


apparently rooted in Valére’s self-justify- 
ing remark that “when you need the help 
of certain men, you have to adjust 
yourself to them. And since that’s the 
only way to win their favor, the fault lies 
with the one who wants to be flattered, 
not the one who flatters.” Which also 
could be said to cover the sins of 
matchmaker Frosine, played here with 
blunt, bumptious bravado (and in more 
glove-like garb) by Mary Lou Rosato. 

I don’t know that I agree with Serban 
that The Miser is a near-tragic farce 
awash in Oedipal rivalry (Cléante and 
Harpagon) and universal neurosis. It’s 
true that it-takes a deux ex -machina, 
showering the stage with forgiveness 
and money, to bring about a happy 
ending. But in this dour treatment, no 
one deserves it! This creates a bit of a 
problem for Valére in particular, who 
must at the 11th hour leave off his 
opportunistic persona and attest to his 
innate nobility — which is then validated 
by the wealthy Anselme, who claims not 
only Valére but Mariane (“I am-a the 
papa”), marrying each to his/her liking. 
But Serban, having created a world in 
which the miser’s stink is hardly the only 
bad smell, doesn’t know what to do with 
the sudden, arbitrary infusion of fresh 
air. So he makes rather shaky fun of it, 
having Valére assume a pizza-fied accent 
and Anselme dispense inflation’s answer 
to pennies from heaven. 

Epstein, however, rolls in the miser’s 
obsession the way the younger, randier 
characters do in the figurative Mazola. 
Whether wading so deep in delusion that 
he wrestles his own hand from his pocket 
or exulting in a little pas de deception 
with Elise and Cléante, whether preen- 
ing like Malvolio for the revolted 
Mariane or dipping into apoplexy as if it 
were snuff, the actor’s a show in himself. 
One who, however ominous the direc- 
torial overlay, reminds us The Miser is a 
comedy and redefines the term “cheap 
laughs.” Oo 











Warped Web 


Boston Baked Theatre 
get tied to the tracks 


by Bill Marx 


THE VILLAIN’S WEB, or TIED TO 
THE WRONG SIDE OF THE TRACKS, 
written and directed by Stan Gill. 
Musical direction by Cindy Bright. Set 
designed by Gill. Lighting by Rob 
Falk. Costumes by Anne Jorgenson. 
With Gill, Falk, Jorgenson, Laurie 
Myers, Marilyn Rupar, Alan Krulick, 
Cristie Stanton, Alex Klickstein, Steve 
Mooradian, and musicians Bright and 
Paula Rich. At the Boston Baked 
Theatre, Thursdays through Sundays 
through July 30. 


h, what a tangled web the Boston 
O Baked Theatre weaves in its 

latest show, a would-be satire of 
olde-time melodrama. Here the talented 
comedy troupe wraps itself as tightly as a 
mummy in material about as lively as 
King Tut's tomb. Doesn’t the BBT realize 
that this geriatric genre’s pure-hearted 
heroines and black-caped villains are so 
blatantly ridiculous it’s redundant to 
lampoon them? That even a century ago 
audiences knew the plays were strictly 
baloney? Alas, The Villain’s Web flogs a 
dead moustache for more than two and a 
half hours. 


In its first two shows, the BBT showed 
sharp improvisational skills, flashes of 
wild imagination (all of The Wizard of Oz 
was acted out in a couple of hilarious 
minutes), and, best of all, a knack for wry 
political satire. Instead of the observa- 
tional humor oppressively ground out by 
most comedy troupes, the Baked ones 
took shots at the Duke, presidential 
politics, and social issues, occasionally 
balancing the yuks with pathos. 

So what could have possessed BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill to go after the 
prehistoric stage conventions of the 
melodrama? Maybe he'll shock an old 
coot or two who misses the days when 
the good guys and gals were certified 
virgins, but the rest of us could care less. 
Besides, Charlie Chaplin, Buster Keaton, 
and Harold Lloyd long ago went after 
this stuff with baggy-pants aplomb, 
transmuting aged-corn into kernels of 
sublime silent-film comedy. And the BBT 
isn’t in their league — this time out, it 
isn’t even playing the same sport. 

The troupe does succeed in erasing all 
its earlier signs of intelligence. Gill 
doesn’t really want to slice and dice 
melodrama, because that might make a 
sardonic point. So instead of opting for 
black comedy, he chooses crowd-pleas- 
ing nostalgia, interspersing the play's 
hackneyed action with period songs and 
a couple of intermissions during which 
the performers turn into a barbershop 
quartet or a marching band. 

But the quaintness feels forced — 
plastic trying to pass for mahogany. And 
all the extra kibitzing only stretches out a 

See WEB, page 22 





Puff piece 


Pun and games 
with Pat Oleszko 


by Sally Cragin 

BLUEBEARD’S HASSEL: B,HSL, a per- 
formance by Pat Oleszko. Photography 
by Neil Selkirk and Paula Gillen. 
“Assordid artistic & technical develop- 
ment” by Robin McKay, Rick Phelps, 
and Richard Weigand. Presented by 
the Institute of Contemporary Art at 
the Brattle Theatre. (Closed.) 


alcolm Forbes, stop me if I’m 
M wrong, but New York-based 

Pat Oleszko may be pioneering 
a new genre of performance: hot-air- 
balloon art. Last week’s world premiere 
of Bluebeard’s Hassel: B,HSL, at the 
Brattle Theatre, featured what Oleszko 
prefers to call “pedestrian sculptures” — 
probably because the enormous inflated 
pieces can be prompted to amble about, 
as well as to sit and look sculptural. 
Either way, the pneumatic creations (no 
doubt related to the figures Oleszko has 
designed for New York’s Easter Parade) 
are stately, gorgeous, and mysterious. 

In Bluebeard’s Hassel, the blow-ups 
dominate a collection of theatrical 
vignettes, monologues, and film seg- 
ments haphazardly inspired by various 
Grimm and Andersen fairy tales. (Blue- 


beard disappears early on.) Of course, the 
familiar fables have been Oleszko’d — 
revised and revamped in a manner that 
would be Dadaist if it were more 
random. In short, Oleszko traffics in 
puns. Traffics? She’s tour director for a 


_ cruise line’s worth of double entendres. 


Hers is the kind of substitute-word- 
playfulness that’s dominated minor liter- 
ary movements (remember John Len- 
non’s psychedelic orations in In His Own 
Write?) 

Thus the story of Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears becomes the saga of Old- 
ilocks (a bag lady) and her invasion and 
subsequent blackmailing of the Three 
Bozos (who've been illegally operating a 
business from their home). In a series of 
film clips, Little Red Riding Hood becom- 
es the pinko reporter Little Red Writing. 
The Three Little Pigs get condensed into 
one, Free Little Pig, who unsuccessfully 
staves off the advent of the Yup-A- 
Tsouris (inflated, marching busi- 
nessmen) and the gentrification of its 
ratty little neighborhood. Puss in Boots 
becomes the feline trollop, Purrelise, 
whose fecundity prompts her arrest for 
“littering in the streets.” 

And a toy chest more. But despite 
Oleszko’s high-flying verbal games- 
manship, the real stars of Bluebeard’s 
Hassel are the pedestrian sculptures, 
which Oleszko inflates and deflates in 
the audience’s presence. As the per- 
formance piece begins, a follow-spot 
shines on the bare screen at the back of 
the Brattle stage. Next, Oleszko’s me- 
chanically enhanced contralto fills the 

See OLESZKO, page 23 
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Outside the Harvard Lampoon, 1976 
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f the inspired crew of performers 
O who came to national attention 

as Saturday Night Live regulars 
during the show’s heyday in the ‘70s, 
Gilda Radner — who died Saturday after 
a long siege against cancer — is the one 
whose work I remember with the most 
pleasure. Her talent wasn’t as grandiose 
as, say, Belushi’s, which bounced into its 
own stratosphere (and which was always 
so outsize and eruptive it seemed 
doomed to explode or exhaust itself 
prematurely). And she wasn’t able to 
parlay what she did on TV into a movie 
career, like Bill Murray. She wasn’t the 
wildly original creation as he is, and she 
had worse taste: once she arrived in 
Hollywood, she latched onto dim pro- 
jects that made paltry use of her offbeat 
gifts — rehashes of ‘30s and ‘40s 
screwball farces like Hanky Panky and 
Haunted Honeymoon, both co-starring 
her husband, Gene Wilder. But you could 
say SNL derived its weird balance of the 
casual and the manic from her delicately 
scrunched, crabapple face and the ten- 
sion between her line-drawing body and 
her dense mop — which she could braid 
into two enormous tufts for Judy Miller, 
the hyperactive, hyperimaginative little 
girl ( a character worthy to stand next to 
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Gilda Radner, 1946-1989 


Lily Tomlin’s Edith Ann), or fan out so it 
looked like a mutated furry creature for 
Roseanne Roseannadanna. 

In many of her sketches Radner played 
spacy females whose serene, superficial 
lives are suddenly rippled by unan- 
ticipated, unexplainable intrusions — 
Annette on a beach, who finds Princess 
Leia has landed and is smooching with 
Frankie; a stay-at-home who invites a 
land shark in for root beer and Oreos; 
various wives and teen daughters. She 
played these secondary roles with a 
Carol Burnett modesty, but she usually 
stole the skits anyway with her sweetly 
bemused persistence, her pickled grace, 
the disastrously wrinkled composure of a 
rookie angel on parade who's gotten 
tangled up in her own halo. In one 
memorable pas de deux with Steve 
Martin, a parody of the Fred Astaire-Cyd 
Charisse “Dancing in the Dark” number 
from The Band Wagon (which SNL 
replayed last week in tribute), she 
continued to dance, looking only slightly 
unhinged, as he flung her onto a park 


bench and tripped and twisted her up. 
(They were a hilariously cotton-legged 
duo — Raggedy Ann and Andy killing 
themselves to act suave.) 

Radner had her wild-woman side, of 
course. A deft caricaturist, she could 
perform vocal tricks that transformed her 
into Judy Holliday or Judy Canova, and 
when she perfected “Baba Wawa,” she 
made it impossible for anyone I know to 
watch Barbara Walters again without 
giggling uncontrollably. Remember the 
way she took breaths between syllables 
as Lisa Loopner, the belle of the nerds? 
Or her kamikaze musical attack — the 
notes sounded as if they'd originated up 
in the roof of her mouth — when she 
impersonated Candy Slice, her burlesque 
of Patti Smith? Or the way her voice 
crackled like aging cellophane when she 
played Lillian to Aykroyd’s Jimmy 
Carter? 

Radner’s first smash running gag on 
the show was Emily Litella, the “editorial 
reply” lady on “Weekend Update” 
whose faulty hearing turned buzz 


As Lisa Loopner 


phrases like “endangered species” and 
“bussing” into malapropisms. Her most 
cherished one was also a “Weekend 
Update” feature — Roseanne Rose- 
annadanna, the consumer expert with a 
vaguely Italo-Chicano accent and a 
fatuous crimson bow in her monster hair 
who was so hung up on the petty 
grossnesses of daily life that they swiftly 
took over every broadcast. These mono- 
logues usually turned into warped 
prototypes for Lifestyles of the Rich and 
Famous, as Roseanne revealed that Dr. 
Joyce Brothers sat in a healthy club with 
a sweatball on the tip of her nose or 
Gloria Vanderbilt had to be pulled out of 
her skintight jeans in the women’s 
bathroom at some exclusive club so she 
could scratch a demon itch. The sour 
expression on Radner’s face as she 
described these private glimpses of the 
great was priceless — there was some- 
thing almost prissy about the way 
Roseanne, who triimpeted her judg- 
ments in a tone-deaf sing-song, crinkled 
up her nose in disgust at social offenses. 
It suddenly crossed my mind that this 
woman was a refugee from some other 
planet, where she might have been a 
debutante. 

— Steve Vineberg 














Entirely persuasive 


Annie Griffin stands by her principles 


by Robin Dougherty 

he last thing on earth Annie 
T Griffin wants to be is an apologist 

for country music. Nonetheless, 
the monologuist/actress/performer 
named her one-woman show for a 
Tammy. Wynette song. Almost Per- 
suaded arrives in town this week for a 
five-day run (at the Double Edge 
Theatre) sponsored by the Women in 
Theatre Festival. Talk about strange 
bedfellows — it’s got to be next to 
impossible to tuck both “Stand by Your 
Man” and a feminist sensibility into the 
same pair of cowgirl boots. But according 
to Griffin, “You don’t need that. The 
music speaks to audiences directly.” 
Besides, she’s busy mining the 
subliminal messages of the songs. 

In fact, it’s the contradictions within 
the C&W torcher genre, the way that the 
songs are “clear and complicated at the 
same time,” that drives Griffin’s per- 
formance piece. After all, “Tammy 
Wynette wrote ‘Stand by Your Man’ after 
leaving two husbands that everyone 
knew were abusive. She left George 
Jones ... and many people knew he 
threw whiskey bottles at her. But people 
who are C&W fans hear all the complex- 
ities of the lyrics and the music — it’s like 
someone in Nashville singing about ‘My 
Old Kentucky Home.’” Moreover, “You 
could interpret ‘Almost Persuaded’ [in 
which a woman in a bar almost goes 
home with a stranger] as a. pathetic 
display of stupid monogamy, or you 
could say it’s much more a song about 
desire.” 

For Griffin (who doesn’t sing on stage 
but does stomp around in three-and-a- 
half-inch heels and a tight get-up with 
fringe all’ around), the song was “a 
starting point from which I improvised. 
In the first half,” she explains, “it’s as if 


I'm going to give a concert — as if I'ma’ 


country-Western singer. I don’t play 
Tammy Wynette, but it’s a wealthy 
singer who's got a whole lot of money 
and has got a whole band backing her. 
She’s a businesswoman and an enter- 
tainer, and she’s very much in control of 
her own image.” The second half of the 
show “is more of an extended mono- 
logue about the woman who was almost 
persuaded.” 

Griffin, a 28-year-old native of Buffalo 
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who’s lived in London since her college 
days, explains that the work at hand, 
which has played at London’s Institute of 
Contemporary Art as well as in Los 
Angeles during the past year, grew out of 
a working method she developed during 
a three-year stint with an experimental- 
theater collective. Combining that 
group’s concern with “politicized enter- 
tainment” and her own “love of theater 
and spectacle,” Griffin has come up with 
this work, as well as one based on Giselle 


Mining the subliminal messages of country music 


(“a horrific story of women and suicide”) 
and another called Blackbeard the Pirate: 
A Melodrama in Several Parts. If things 
go according to plan, Almost Persuaded 
should make it to New York’s Public 
Theatre early next year. 

In the performance piece Griffin con- 
veys the friction that arises when strong, 
in-control women sing torch songs. 
“When you listen to ‘Almost Persuaded’ 
you know that’s Tammy Wynette singing 
it, and when you listen to ‘I Fall to 





Pieces,’ you know it's Patsy Cline singing 
it. But then there's the other ‘I.’ ‘Almost 
Persuaded,’ the song itself, is about a 
woman who goes to a bar and is almost 
persuaded to go home with a man but 
then decides to go home to her husband. 
I guess, retrospectively, I was thinking 
about how there’s the ‘I’ of the singer and 
of the woman in the song.” Besides, “It’s 
a song people didn’t know, but there was 
the Tammy Wynette association. And I 
liked it that people had problems with 
her.” 

At one point in its genesis, Griffin 
thought the work might deal with sexual 
violence. That's not really a theme 
anymore, but she does take up the 
Looking for Mr. Goodbar issue. ‘There's 
a way of looking at the song and seeing 
that she doesn’t go home with the man in 
the bar, and one of the reasons for that is 
not being able to trust him. And then you 
think maybe she’s in trouble if she goes 
home to her husband.” (Especially if he’s 
George Jones.) 

Griffin integrates this undercurrent 
into her performance. “There's one part 
in the first act where I go into the 
audience and say to a man, ‘I can’t talk to 


you right now. I can’t trust you.’ I preface 
this by saying you can’t go home with 
strange men, there’s things you can do 
and things you can’t do, places you can 
go and places you can’t go. Then I single 
out a man. It’s quite comic. . . but it has to 
do with the way you feel when you're 
singled out in a bar and men are looking 
at you.” 

If the feminist backlash aimed at what 
many considered the “I am a doormat’ 
attitude of “Stand by Your Man” is still 
fresh in mind, Griffin counters it. “It’s 
odd to me that people don’t get what the 
main body of work is. I still have people 
saying to me it’s really oppressive. But 
Loretta Lynn sang ‘Don’t come home a- 
drinkin’ with loving on your mind’ and 
‘The Pill,’ and there’s Kitty Wells singing 
‘It wasn’t God who made honky-tonk 
angels’ as a response to Hank Thomp- 
son's song [“Wild Side of Life’’] about 
prostitution in the ‘40s. And when you 
really feel like shit and you can’t get up 
the next morning and you hear Patsy 
Cline singing about how you feel in a 
controlled, beautiful voice on a record 
that millions and millions of people have 
bought, and you know that she was a 
successful artist, maybe it makes you feel 
better.” 0 











A particle of truth? 


Memo to Roger: Do the wave 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


% “he 
Roger Norrington: note perfect? 





ou’ve heard of new-wave music? 

Well, this is going to be about no- 

wave music. As in: all-particle, no- 
wave. No, you won't need your physics 
book. Just your sense of what music is. 
Or should be. 

For the past 10 years, the hottest thing 
going in classical circles has been the 
early-music movement — performances 
of Bach and Handel and Mozart on the 
instruments of their own time, bright, 
crisp, colorful readings, the aural 
equivalent of Michelangelo’s newly 
cleaned Sistine Chapel. And right now, 
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Roger Norrington is the hottest conduc- 
tor of such performances. He’s made a 
special name for himself by taking the 


period-instrument movement into 
Beethoven and beyond. At next week’s 
Boston Early Music Festival & Exhibition, 
he'll be performing Mozart's great opera 
seria Idomeneo (June 2 and 3 — you can 
read more about it in “Next Weekend”). 
Yet what's had him in the news lately is 
his period-instrument recording of Hec- 
tor Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique. 
The recording is news (number three 
on the current Billboard classical chart) 


because this staple of the Romantic 
repertoire isn’t exactly Bach, or even 
Beethoven. Berlioz wrote his program 
symphony in the despairing throes of a 
passion for the Irish actress Harriet 
Smithson. In it he falls into an opium- 
induced delirium. He sees his Beloved at 
a ball, then in the country. She betrays 
him; he murders her and is sent to the 
guillotine. In the last movement, they 
meet up at a witches’ sabbath, in Hell. 
Think of it as the first rock opera. 

The liner notes for Norrington’s Sym- 
phonie fantastique manifest his concern 
for doing right by Berlioz’s vision. The 
composer's suggested speeds are in- 
corporated into the tempo markings and 
followed to the letter. We hear about the 
importance of having four harps for the 
ball movement (as Ben Zander did in his 
Boston Philharmonic concerts last year), 
or real ophicleides (a rougher, more 
vulgar ancestor of the tuba) for the march 
to the scaffold and the witches’ sabbath. 
We learn why the ball’s waltzing strings 
should almost drown out the theme of 
the Beloved (because the composer can 
barely get a glimpse of her). 

There’s no question that Norrington 
re-creates the sound of Berlioz more 
accurately than any of the 40-odd 
recordings that have preceded him — 
from the vibrato-less strings to the 
whorish E-flat clarinet that represents 
the unfaithful Beloved in the witches’ 
sabbath. But does he re-create Berlioz’s 
music? To put it another way: is there 
more to music than getting the right 
instruments, using the proper bowing 
and blowing techniques, observing the 
composer's tempo markings and phras- 
ings and dynamics? Is there something 
that can’t be put down on score paper? 

Otto Klemperer certainly thought so. 
This distinguished German conductor's 
1964 Fantastique was lambasted by the 
critics as too, well, German. But listening 
to it right after Norrington’s is a reve- 


lation. Norrington plays the notes. 
Klemperer plays the notes and the spaces 
in between; and it’s the way he plays 
those spaces, the way he gets from note 
to note, that makes his reading uniquely 
his. Norrington, for all that his 
ophicleides growl and his clarinets 
squawk, sounds generic. Klemperer in- 
troduces such a myriad of nuances into 
his performance, there aren’t words to 
describe them all. 

But there are realities that go beyond 
words, just as there is music that goes 
beyond notes. You know, after all, that 
there’s a lot more to a performance of 
Hamlet, even a reading of Hamlet, than 


Classical 


you find on the printed page. You know 
that when Art Blakey visits the Charles 
Hotel Ballroom, or A Scanner Darkly 
play the Rat, they don’t set up music 
stands. And you know that light acts as 
both particle and wave — not one or the 
other, but both at the same time. 

Think of music as a form of light. The 
notes, the tempo markings, the dynamic 
indications, the phrasings — these are 
the particles. You can’t have music 
without them. But by themselves, they’re 
just sound. Music has to move, like a 
wave. It isn’t a collection of notes, any 
more than human beings, pace David 
Hume, are collections of atoms. If it don’t 
got that swing, it ain’t music. 

This is not to say that Roger Nor- 
rington is a bad conductor. (For a sample 
of his best work, I'd suggest his 
Beethoven Ninth rather than the Sym- 
phonie fantastique.) Neither am I propos- 
ing that you skip his Idomeneo — quite 
the contrary. No, this is just a reminder 
that, if you want to make music, it’s not 
enough to play the particles. You have to 
do the wave. O 
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Ebb tide? 
Bleach-ed Blondie 


by Johnny Angel 


emember che promotional catch- 

phrase “Blondie is a group” from 

about 10 years ago? That was 
some Chrysalis staffer’s misguided mar- 
keting angle for Parallel Lines, Blondie’s 
breakthrough LP. Perhaps it was 
prompted by the way Debbie Harry’s 
back-up crew attempted to forge a mass 
identity above and beyond the faceless, 
skinny-tied brigade they resembled. 

To fans, however, Blondie was in- 
disputably Debbie Harry: perky peroxide 
perfection. She, along with Patti Smith, 
was the great liberator of ‘70s female 
musicians from the constricting clan of 
weepy singer-songwriters and blues- 
beltin’ earth mamas, and Harry 
pioneered what became known as power 
pop. Despite the exclusion of her work 
from classic-hits radio (no dance beats, 
please), there appears to be an enduring 
interest in Blondie and Harry. How else 
to explain the new Once More into the 
Bleach (Warner Bros.), an anthology of 
group and solo tracks? I don’t consider it 
a necessary purchase, but I love Blondie’s 
stuff, so a long look back may be 
excused. 

Although she was hardly a wet dream 
on stage doing the klutzy dance steps she 
could manage, Harry was more a sex 
symbol for the little girls than the young 
dudes. She was tough enough to kick ass, 


Music 

but believably kittenish in a distanced 
sort of way. The dichotomous persona 
she invented was to shape all of the 
important ‘80s female stars, from shrill, 
one-dimensional copycats like Pat 
Benatar to the hard-chicks-in-the-pack 
like Chrissie Hynde and Joan Jett to 
girlish disco-divas like Madonna and her 
disciples, Tiffany and Debbie Gibson. 

Still, nothing is more heartbreaking 
than watching students outflank the 
teacher. By the mid ‘80s Blondie was no 
longer a group even in name, and their 
last two studio albums were testimony to 
the rot that had set in. A sad end indeed, 
because the group’s first four records are 
some of the most durable remnants of 
what may be rock’s last golden era. 
Straddling the fence between com- 
mercially viable tooniness and the Lower 
East Side avant-garde that saved them 
from the corporate slag heap, Blondie’s 
best work is an even mix of these 
apparent opposites. 

On their incredible debut, Blondie 
(originally on indie Private Stock), every 
song was a shoulda-been winner — if the 
mass audience had been ready for 
demented takes on girl-group anthems, 








dichotomous persona was to shape a 


surfin’ spoofs, and ruminations on giant 
ants from space, this LP would have 
launched 12 hits. My faves are the 
parodistic “Sex Offender,” complete with 
Duane Eddy guitar solo and the sharpest 


_ use of Farfisa organ since “96 Tears,” and 


“Rip Her to Shreds,” a snarled warning 
to Harry’s rivals in the CBGB's scene. 
When you consider that they had never 
been more than an opening act and 
perennial also-ran, it’s amazing the band 
was ever signed to make Blondie. Legend 
has it that the king of Italo-falsetto, 
Frankie Valli, was the man behind their 
initial deal. 

But Private Stock went bust, leaving 
Blondie temporarily homeless. In the 
interim before signing to major label 
Chrysalis (which issued all their subse- 
quent records) they lost bass player Gary 
Valentine and acquired the personnel 
that would help them pounce on the big- 
league success they were inching toward. 
Hiring bar-band pro lead guitarist Frank 
“The Freak” Infante and bassist Nigel 
Harrison, they recorded Plastic Letters, at 
the time adjudged a weak follow-up by 
fans with high expectations. In retro- 
spect, it’s an enjoyable collection of 
hooks and irony, especially Valentine’s 
swan song, “I’m Always Touched by 
Your Presence, Dear.” 

Enlisting the services of hitmaker 
emeritus Mike Chapman (who earlier 
rose with bubblegummers the Sweet and 
later crashed with the most execrable act 
of the decade, the Knack), Blondie cut 
their watershed. Parallel Lines redefined 


the shape of the relatively young new 
wave with the first number-one single to 
emerge from the new rock underground, 
the disco crossover “Heart of Glass.” 
Although the Cars and the Police had 
already vaulted into the upper strata of 
chartville with their debuts, “Heart of 
Glass” founded what would become a 
long line of danceable white-boy vanilla 
disco, which moved the new music out of 
smoky basements and into larger dance 
clubs everywhere. (The first of these was 
Hurrah, an uptown warehouse in Man- 
hattan, where I met Debbie Harry the 
first time my old band, Thrills, played 
New York.) 

If Parallel Lines was Blondie’s kick in 
the door, then Eat to the Beat put them 
firmly over the threshold, even if it was a 
bit slighter on the smart tunes. “Atomic,” 
the obvious follow-up to “Heart,” was 
too close to Donna Summer for comfort 
and not nearly as catchy; and the hero of 
this record was not the Debster’s vocals 
but the awesome drumming of Keith 
Moon freak Clem Burke. No matter, 
though: Most acts panic after their 
breakthrough; Blondie stretched out a 
bit and hung in until “Call Me” (1980), 
their second chart-topper and a dance- 
floor classic if there ever was one. 

But the band lost it on Auto-American 
as Reagan entered office for the first 
time. Despite two massive hits, “The 
Tide Is High” and “Rapture,” the charm 
of the early days had given way to a 
kind of shallow chart pandering that 
didn’t become the once-canny group. 


Not exactly soulful or volcanic on stage 
to begin with, the band recorded a final 
LP, The Hunter, which flopped mis- 
erably, as did the tour supporting it, and 
Blondie was history. 

No longer a part of the group she paid 
mind to only marginally, solo Harry has 
bounced from producer to producer in 
search of her lost magic. Outdistanced in 
the campy-chick sweepstakes by Madon- 
na (and the ultimate clone, Cyndi Lau- 
per), Debbie has tried just about every- 
thing from electro-disco (“Rush Rush”) to 
Euro-pop (“French Kissin’ in the USA”) 
to urbar. prom-balladeering (“In Love 
with Love”). All of which is chronicled 
on Once More into the Bleach. If you 
own Blondie’s Greatest Hits already, ig- 
nore Bleach like the plague: the remixes 
of some of the earlier hits are dumb and 
cumbersome, and worse, Harry apparent- 
ly recut her leads on a few of the tunes, 
proving conclusively that you can’t go 
home again. As far as the post-Blondie 
tracks are concerned, they failed to be- 
come hits not because they were too 
outlandish, like her early work, but be- 
cause they just plain suck. 

I’m hoping for a comeback, but I’m 
not holding my breath. Debbie Harry 
needs a collaborator worthy of her hip- 
ster smarts, not a string of hack pro- 
ducers who kiss her ass and leave her 
with nothing. Top 40 can always use a 
voice singing the verities and not mouth- 
ing inanities. But as the lady herself said, 
accidents never happen. And perhaps 
she won't again either. 0 





Vocal chords 


Pasadenas, 
Ten City, Today 


by James Hunter 


he black-male vocal group tra- 
i dition is nearly five decades old, 
and there’s no end in sight to its 
development. Whether working down- 
town streetcorners and nightclubs, play- 
ing concert halls and sports arenas, or 
singing in recording studios in New 
York, Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere, these singers have entranced 
audiences and swung with the times, 
harmonizing not only with one another 
but also with what's new. 

One sign of the form’s widespread 
durability is that the Pasadenas, who bill 
themselves as a “five-piece vocal and 
dance group,” are from England. Their 
To Whom It May Concern (Columbia) 
thrilled European listeners last year; now 
“Tribute (Right On),” the group’s debut 
US single, has gone Top 10 on the 
Billboard black charts. Starting with 
Little Richard and Elvis Presley, the song 
celebrates soul and rock foundations, 
including Jackie Wilson and Jimi Hen- 
drix. It’s no “Nightshift.” But unlike to 
that classic Commodores eulogy from 
1985, the Pasadenas’ number takes a 
limber, no-sweat tack that goes out on 
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The Pasadenas: performing black pop as vernacular art music? 





some sunny brass. Hammish Seelochan, 
Jeff Aaron Brown, John Banfield, and 
Michael and David Milliner are more 
proud entertainers than painstaking stu- 
dio craftsmen, but the most promising 
numbers on To Whom It May Concern 
are more than soundtracks for their 
shows and videos. 

The Pasadenas have no trouble putting 
their hearts into midtempo, falsetto love 
tunes, sighing against the syncopations 
of “I Really Miss You,” or sustaining 
close harmonies for five minutes on 
“Enchanted Lady.” But in the future they 
will have to ponder whether working so 
squarely in established styles means 
they’re performing black pop as ver- 
nacular art music. Right now they’re 
disinclined to mix signature sounds 
within the same arrangement: “Funny 
Feeling” takes a bucolic groove from 
Bobby Womack; “New Love” winds 
itself up tight, like the Jacksons; the top- 
notch “Riding on a Train” gives a hearty 
salute to the O'Jays. When Terence Trent 
D’Arby makes similar selections, he 
refires them through his healthy satisfac- 
tion with himself as well as a dramatic 
sound derived from root-reggae dub. The 
Pasadenas’ songs offer pleasantness, 
their videos the promise that they dance 
smartly. It’s just enough to mark their 
debut a winner. 

Ten City are a Chicago trio — guitarist 
Herb “Guitar” Lawson and keyboardist 
Byron “B. Rude” Burke harmonize with 
lead tenor “Lord” Byron Stingily. The 

See VOCALS, page 18 











Getting in 
their Lick 


Lemonheads: Who 
needs coherence? 


by Tim Riley 


lipshod and proud, Lemonheads 

graft their punk-and-pop grooves 

onto such crack melodies that 
frontman Evan Dando’s songs hold 
together even when their rhythmic limbs 
flail about. On their new Lick (Taang}), 
it's a clear step forward that their 
pervasive guitar distortion has leveled off 
(though they never used it as a mere 
cover-up ploy). The lead track, “Mallo 
Cup,” touts acoustic overlay and runs 
through capricious guitar/bass breaks 
before sidetracking into a half-tempo 
afterthought between verses. Lick makes 
you hear the conscientious songcraft at 
work on everything from Hate Your 
Friends (1987) to Creator (1988), the pop 
streak behind the noise, the sturm und 
drang that other slatternly neo-punks 
substitute for attitude. 

After three years of membership mis- 
adventures augmented by growing musi- 
cal differences with second 
guitarist/drummer/songwriter Ben Dei- 
ly, prospects for a third Lemonheads 
album looked dim — even though last 
summer’s Rumble semi-finals won them 
some studio time. Going against their 
own motto on Hate Your Friends 
(“There’s no such thing as a second 
chance”), they regrouped last January at 
the behest of their product-hungry label 


Cellars by 
starlight 


and started laying down tracks with ex- 
Bullet LaVolta and Busted Statues 
guitarist Corey Brennan. Like bassist 
Jesse Peretz, Brennan is a former WHRB 
DJ who remembers landing them their 
first gig in Central Square, back in 1986. 

“We were just all over the place in 
terms of direction,” says Peretz. “I don’t 
think of Lemonheads as being a concise 
musical idea to begin with, especially 
compared to LaVolta. This record is a 
bunch of odds and ends, “cause we never 
even intended to get back together and 
plan a future.” 

If Lemonheads are an argument for 
anything, it’s that coherence gets you 
only so far. Lick makes patchwork sense 
out of what its spotty sessions yielded: 
the psychedelic meandering of Dando’s 
“A Circle of One” mingles un- 











ceremoniously with the hastily scrawled 
cackle at television’s Ironside, called 
“Cazzo di Ferro” (translation: “Phallus of 
Iron’) — high concept is not 
Lemonheads’ game. 

The single, a cover of Suzanne Vega’s 
“Luka” (originally intended for Creator), 
plays uncondescending affection off 
raw-toothed distress. Dando avoids the 
two-dimensional hardcore trap of 
skewering the oversincerity of the or- 
iginal number. Instead, his vocal gets 
inside the song’s physically racked 
subtext, drawing out phrases as guitars 
distend and writhe (“After that you don’t 
a-a-ask why-y-y-y-y”’). Dando’s yowls 
home in on the rage child abuse incites — 
from the child, and from us, the 
eavesdroppers — and he makes Vega 
sound like a dutifully detached journal- 
ist. (He does the sarne thing when he 
pulls up the skirt of Patsy Cline’s 
“Strange,” which is paired with “Mad,” 
an outtake from their 1986 EP, for a B- 
side.) 

At a recent Channel local-band blow- 
out to celebrate both Lick and LaVolta’s 
Gift (which has finally hit the stores), 
Lemonheads looked as captively dishev- 
eled as they sounded: Dando, a lurking 
leader, who seemed several sizes too 
hulking not only for his clothes but also 
for his own skin; Brennan, natty and 


grinning, with glasses strapped to his — 


head, fingers flying. 

New drummer Mark Newman didn’t 
sound like a neophyte. “We had to put 
together a set for Maxwell’s in Hoboken 


in 48 hours,” Brennan says, “and New- 
man learned the songs perfectly.” He 
already has a sixth sense for Dando’s 
five-alarm kicks (like the before-the-beat 
headslams in “Glad I Don’t Know”). His 
spot-on hit-the-ground thumping gives 
Lemonheads one more inducement to 
pummel forward. 

Their set closer was “a joke that turned 
into a monster,” a full-fledged metal 
anthem from AOR Hell: “(The) Door’’ is 
equal parts “Freebird,” “Roundabout,” 
and an inverted “Stairway to Heaven” 
coda sung by Brennan. “Good things 
seem to have happened to Lemonheads 
when we weren't trying too hard,” 
Brennan says, “and nobody can accuse 
us of taking ourselves too seriously.” On 
a five-week tour in Europe with LaVolta 
(where ancient-history scholar Brennan 
plans to snoop around museums “to 
check inscriptions”), they may yet back 
themselves into a career. 

al - * 
ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, May 26: 
Master harmolodic drummer Ronald 
Shannon Jackson and the Decoding 
Society at Johnny D’s; the Titanics, the 
Reducers, Hiding in Public at T.T. the 
Bear's; the Ramones, the Ex-Girlfriends, 
Classic Ruins at the Channel; Danny 
Tucker at Green Street Station; Rick 
Berlin, the Neptunes (from Austin), Girl 
on Top, Agent 13 at the Rat; Ultra Blue, 
Boo Radley, Jamie Rubin, Black River 
Snake at Bunratty’s; Motor City Rhythm 
Kings at Harper's Ferry; Sugar Ray and 
the Bluetones with Tom Enright at Ed 





Burke’s; Drive All Night, Points North, 
Aram Island at Jumbo’s. 

Saturday the 27th: Push Push at the 
Tam; the Neats, the Lemmings, Ecstatic 
at T.T. the Bear's; Laughing Hyenas, 
Buffalo Tom, Green Magnet School at 
Green Street Station; the Clean (from 
New Zealand), Chris Knox, Drumming 
on Glass, Chloroform Kate at the Rat; 
Sleepy La Beef, the Gordons, Gar Lang & 
the Big Rig at Bunratty’s; Filé (Cajun 
dance party) at Johnny D’s; Fat City at 
Harper's Ferry; Duke Robillard at Ed 
Burke’s; October, Gerry Stafford, the 
Strike at Jumbo’s ... Sunday the 28th: 
Luther “Guitar” Johnson and the Magic 
Rockers at Ed Burke’s; Wild Bill and Two 
Million B.C., Seka, Razorback, Chaotic 
Past, Johnny Z at the Middle East; 
Innosence, Puppet Show, Idaho Alaska, 
Mahat Ma Dogma at Bunratty’s; Rhythm 
& Blues jam with Stovall Brown at 
Harper's Ferry. 

Monday the 29th, former “Cellars” 
dweller Sally Cragin reads ‘Something 
for the Road,” a short story inspired by 
her years doing this column, at Charlie's 
Tap, in Cambridge, at 8 p.m. .. Tuesday 
the 30th: the Gibson Brothers, Mumbly 
Pegg, the Buckets at the Middle East; 
Sweet Cheater, Trash Broadway, First 
Strike at Bunratty’s; Cormac McCarthy at 
Johnny D’s ... Wednesday the 31st: 
Knotts and Cross, Miss Bliss at Johnny 
D’s ... Thursday, June 1: Sleepy La Beef, 
Tommy Rivers Band at Johnny D’s; Tony 
Richards and the K-Man Band (from 
Connecticut) at Ed Burke’s. 0 





Summer time 


by Michael Freedberg 


onna Summer's new Another 
D Place and Time (Atlantic) is her 

most efficient album ever, and 
it's appropriate for a comeback. Gone is 
the seductive staging of Giorgio 
Moroder’s hits. Now Summer's voice is 
flawed diva, nasal and clenched-up, but 
straight to the point. 

The music’s straight to the point too. 
British producers Stock, Aitken, and 
Waterman’s beats are short and quick, 
their melodies synth-on-synth, breaking 
to electronic effects. Their themes are just 
as streamlined. The subjects are love, 
lovers, and rejection, every verse whis- 
king by like a fast-forward video. Not 
much time here to warm up a “Love To 
Love You Baby” (1975) or build up the 
pressure of an “I Feel Love” (1977). Even 
“This Time I Know It’s for Real,” the first 
single, hangs its brief romantic flutter on 
a few fleeting words (“To say I love you 
with a neon sign/Anything to make you 
mine”) that play catch-up with a run- 
away melody. 

What does Donna Summer add to 
these sessions that an available unknown 
singer couldn’t — other than the brand 
name? True, S/A/W’s melodies allude to 
Summer's easiest hits. The “MacArthur 
Park” of 1978 surfaces in “Love’s About 
To Change My Heart,” with its torchy 
vocal at the fade-out. Summer's per- 


formance in “When Love Takes Over 
You” follows the twangy sentimentality 
of 1980’s “On the Radio.” And S/A/W’s 
whole arranging style is a retake of 
Summer's fast disco, “Sunset People” to 
“Rumor Has It,” but with all the Moroder 
salutes to soul (back-up choruses, strings, 
cross-riff breaks) removed. Here’s 
rhythm reduced to DJ tricks, the shell of a 
note and none of the walnut — what 
acid-house fans refer to as rhythm 
without music. 

There’d be no Rick Astley, Kylie 
Minogue, Samantha Fox, or even Pet 
Shop Boys without the predecessor of 
today’s S/A/W pop style — the 
caricatured melodic breathlessness and 
costumed beats of the English NRG that 
Stock, Aitken, and Waterman helped 
create in the early ‘80s. Perhaps the 
diehard disco fans who supported British 
NRG as a throwback to Donna Summer 
will be happy that she herself sings a 
couple of the style’s signature tales: the 
blues of having to love so many men in 
so little time. Except, that’s not at all her 
game. 

Summer is much too matter-of-fact a 
singer to convey romantic disaster in the 
extravagant manner of NRG. Such plain- 
ness seemed outrageously chancy in 
Moroder’s marvelously balanced techno. 

See SUMMER, page 20 
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She does the job, gets heard, steers the beat home. 
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Can you drive a 
hard in against 
a fruit vendor who's 
artificially intelligent? 


c 1989, The Computer Museum 





Pit your skills against a computer who's as stubborn 
as his strawberries are ripe. One of hundreds of challenges 
fresh daily at The Computer Museum. 


2 The Computer Museum 
Make friends with the future at the world’s only computer museum. 


400 Congress Strecton Museum Wharf, Boston, MA 02210 617 426-2800 
Cail our talking robot for information: 423-6758 




























ell do 
everything 


sheep shearing, wool wool Over 
carding, wool dyeing, 


spinning, and weaving. your eyes! 


Try your hand at card- 
ing wool and making 
block prints of sheep. 
Or visit the farmyard 
where over fourteen _ 
lambs including six * 
sets of twins have 
been born 

this spring. 

All this and 
more during 
WOOL DAYS, 
May 27 through 
June 4, at Old 
Sturbridge 
Village. 


See sheep washing, 























@) OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE 


The Best of New England Awaits You 
1 Old Sturbridge Village Road 
Sturbridge, MA 01566 + 508-347-3362 
Exit 9. Mass Pike; Exit 2. 1-84 
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Arrive early and try to act like a regular. 


LITTLE JOE COOK: 
VINTAGE SERVING 





near Central Square, in Cambridge, so it’s 

hardly an obscure locale. And the regular 
performances there by R&B veteran Little Joe 
Cook have been going on so successfully for so 
long, he’s become a folk icon of the neighborhood. 
If you haven’t yet seen Little Joe Cook and his 
band, the Thrillers, you're going to be a latecomer 
indeed — more with the tourists than the purists. 
The best hope is to arrive early and try to act like 
a regular. . 

If you come back a few times, you'll notice that 
Cook does not merely grind through the same set 
night after night. Some evenings, uptempo blues 
and R&B will dominate and dancing is.in order; 
other sets offer Cook in a reflective mood with 
smooch ballads and smoky jazz rumination from 
the band — until the singer jolts everybody with 
a scalding splash of uncut rock and roll. Cook has 
endured and prospered with his special flexibili- 
ty, and the extent of his command of varied 
idioms is evident on his new reissue from the 
early years, A Blast from the Past (Beantown 
International). . 

Like a great many performers in the proto-soul 
years, Cook crossed over to R&B from gospel, 
where he was a lead vocalist for the Evening Star 
Quartet (who made only a few sides, notably “Say 
a Prayer for the Boys in Korea,” in 1951). By 1956 
Cook was recording with the Thrillers for Okeh, 
the venerable specialty-music subsidiary of Col- 
umbia. Cook’s most useful twist was his ability to 
shoot to a perfectly controlled falsetto with no sign 
of strain (he still does it a couple times a set at the 
Cantab). Often there’s a bit of built-in giggle in the 
tone of this upper voice, and he put that to work in 


T he Cantab Lounge is right out on Mass Ave 


his biggest hit, “Peanuts,” to express boyish glee 
with his beloved. 

“Peanuts” reached 22 on the Billboard pop 
charts in 1957 (and was undoubtedly kept down 
by the white-skewed sampling used to compile 
the rankings). Cook was never able to rise so high 
again, but A Blast from the Past proves that some 
one-hitters are more wonderful than others. With 
Cook in the kitchen, what could be genre 
workouts become simply station stops for a 
masterfully infectious entertainer (who was re- 
corded and produced, incidentally, with uncom- 
mon clarity and punch for the times). 

A Blast from the Past includes the original and 
an alternate take of the jaunty “Peanuts.” 
Although both are joys, it’s an uncharacteristic 
number, in that many Cook originals favor the 
delivery style of his near-namesake Sam Cooke. 
Identifying the different style permutations — 
especially the playful, meaty ones drawn from the 
storehouse of vintage R&B — is a treat in itself. 
The arrangement here of “Meet Me Down at 
Soulville” echoes “Twistin’ the Night Away”; and 
Cook and the Thrillers’ treatment of “(I Love You) 
For Sentimental Reasons,” though the song was a 
hit for Sam Cooke, suggests the Marcels’ “Blue 
Moon.” One of the record’s outstanding tracks, the 
previously unreleased “Don’t Delay,” shows Cook 
in a hearty Jackie Wilson mode with a saucy 
female chorus. 

None of this is meant to suggest that just 
because influences can be traced, Cook is merely 
derivative. His enduring knack for making songs 
of joy and heartbreak stick with an audience lifted 
him above the pack in the late ‘50s and sustains 
him today in Cambridge. Go see Cook and the 
Thrillers at the Cantab this weekend. And when 
you can’t make it out, A Blast from the Past is the 
next best thing to dancing there. 

— Milo Miles 





DINU LIPATTI: 
ROMANIAN RHAPSODY 





young. Mozart was 35; Chopin, 39; 
Schubert, 32. Keats was only 25. In our 
century one of the most tragic losses- was the 
Romanian pianist Dinu Lipatti, who died of 
leukemia in 1950 at 33. His recordings indicate not 
only what a supremely gifted pianist he was, but 
what a sensitive musician. Like Glenn Gould, 
another great pianist who died too soon, Lipatti 
seemed to hear the inner workings of a piece of 
music, what made it tick. But unlike Gould, whose 
fresh insights could sometimes cross the border 
into eccentricity and mannerism, Lipatti never 
deviated from tradition, from the mainstream, 
from what he himself would have considered the 
stylistic center. You couldn’t imagine anyone else 
playing exactly like Gould. But when you hear 
Lipatti, you’re sure he’s playing the way he 
thought Mozart did, or Chopin, or Scarlatti. 
There are two Lipatti CDs in the latest batch of 
EMI's budget-priced Great Recordings of the 
Century. One disc includes all the selections that 
have already turned up on a full-priced Angel 
CD, plus two marvelous Schubert Impromptus 
that were recorded in September of 1950 at Lipat- 
ti’s last solo recital, less than three months before 
he died. Also on the recording are dazzling per- 


b very century has artists who die tragically 
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formances of two Scarlatti sonatas, and among the 
very greatest performances ever recorded of 
Mozart's tragic A-minor Sonata (comparable in 
articulation and emotional depth to Artur 
Schnabel’s great version, recently reissued on 
Arabesque). Lipatti’s first Bach Partita is more 
lyrical and intimate than Gould’s equally ex- 
traordinary but tighter, nervier performance. 
Gould bursts into the room with an urgent 
message to convey; Lipatti takes you aside and 
whispers it into your ear. 

The second disc includes most of Lipatti’s solo 
Chopin recordings: the 14 waltzes and a mazurka 
from his last recording session, a nocturne, and the 
greatest performance I’ve ever heard of one of 
Chopin's greatest pieces: the Barcarolle, with its 
sense both of continuity and of constantly shifting 
moods. Each new dappled episode flows directly 
out of the previous one toward a climax that is 
overwhelming in its inevitability. 

With Lipatti, there’s a nobility, a seriousness of 
purpose, that’s never self-important or vulgar. 
The Chopin pieces are especially powerful in this 
regard. Chopin may have been the greatest mas- 
ter of keyboard counterpoint since Bach. Lipatti’s 
tribute to Chopin is that he plays him with the 
same devotion and respect with which he plays 
Bach. The poetry of Lipatti’s playing lies in the 
quiet core of dignity and poignance he finds at 
the heart of even the most glittering waltz. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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, The Scarlet Pastora 


Aubrey Beardsley 
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British sterling 


Picture Beardsley and Blake 


by David Bonetti 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY, 1872-1898. At 
the Sackler Museum at Harvard Uni- 
versity through July 9. 


WILLIAM BLAKE WATERCOLORS. 
At the MFA through August 31. 


In music, the British composer and 

public favor the song, the ballad, 
and the oratorio, text-based forms. The 
urge of British visual artists is to il- 
lustrate, and a case could be made that 
Britain’s great achievement in the visual 
arts is in book design and illustration. 
William Hogarth, William Blake, William 
Morris, and Aubrey Beardsley might well 
be the most characteristic modern British 
artists. 

This spring the Harvard University Art 
Museums and the MFA have dipped into 
their rich collection of British drawings. 
So if you care to hop back and forth 
across the Charles, you can see in depth 
fine examples of the graphic art of Blake 
and Beardsley, the two prime British 
illustrators of the 19th century 

Blake, who witnessed the crumbling of 
the old orders and the rise of the 
industrial world, was a man out of his 
time. Indeed, his vision was so personal, 
he belongs comfortably to no time. 
Beardsley, who made perfect visual 


Art 


correlatives of fin-de-siécle longings, 
rather epitomized his, the age of deca- 
dence, and he remains notorious long 
after his naughty drawings, the fevered 
imaginings of a delicate sensibility who 
barely survived adoiescence, should 
have lost their power to shock. 

Should have, of course, does not mean 
that they have. And even after the sexual 
revolution of the 1960s (when Beardsley 
underwent his first great revival) made 
pornography safe for the 7-Eleven and 
soft-core the everyday stuff of perfume 
ads, Beardsley’s drawings still titillate 
with their sly, anxious eroticism. Bruce 
Weber's ads for Calvin Klein are un- 
deniably hot, but they have to go almost 
all the way-to achieve their effect. 
Beardsley gets the same, and more, out of 
a tuft of underarm hair, or the ripe 
sensual lips of a 19th-century nymphet, a 
William Morris virgin turned tart. 

Harvard owns almost 50 Beardsley 
drawings, the largest collection of his 
work outside Britain, and they include 
many of his most famous images. Be- 
cause of their fragility, they are seldom 
exhibited. This is the first time in 12 years 
that the entire group has been shown; 
and the display is being augmented by 
loans from the Houghton Library, 
Harvard's repository for rare books, the 
Boston Public Library, and the MFA. So 
don’t miss it. You're not likely to see this 
kind of Beardsley show again until the 
next century. 

Beardsley was one of those prodigies 
who, like Arthur Rimbaud, say and do 
scandalous things with such purity and 
intensity that they expose the hypocrisies 
of their age. Roger Fry termed him the 
“Fra Angelico of Satanism.” Oscar Wilde 
described Beardsley’s Gothic looks as “a 
face like a silver hatchet with gray-green 
hair.” Beardsley used his pen, as Wilde 
used his words, as a hatchet, if not silver 
of the most delicate manufacture, to chop 
up lingering Victorian morality. 

He did it through book illustration. 
The exhibition opens with a lithograph, 
Woman Reading (1894), that points up 
the role of the book in the dissemination 
of the new ideas, the new art. The 
woman is plumed and wearing a low-cut 
dress. She is sitting in profile in an 
enveloping wing chair, reading a mauve- 
colored book. Her ripeness, the curves of 
her figure, her extravagant feather, and 
the baroque rhythms of her chair, 
however, undercut the solitary nature of 
reading. The pleasures this fashion plate 
longs for are of anything but of the text. 

Oscar Wilde’s Salome was the famous 
collaboration between the two great Brit- 
ish decadents, so perhaps it’s no coin- 
cidence that the volume includes some 
of Beardsley’s best work. Wilde wrote 


T he British genius in art is literary. 








that Beardsley was “the only artist who, 
besides myself, knows what the dance 
of the seven veils is, and can see that 
invisible dance.” In his drawing, he does 
indeed capture the rotten eroticism of 
the young dancer. She is exceedingly 
cheap, the daughter of a tinhorn king. 
She leads with her bare belly, her navel 
the center of prurient interest, a precur- 
sor of Madonna. 

The musician who accompanies her is 
a monster out of Roman grotesqueries, 
his turgid member so subtly part of the 
design that the censorious printers let it 
pass. (By the way, most of Beardsley’s 
more salacious images were censored. 
Here you can see the bowdlerized prints 
beside the original. drawings.) In The 
Dancer's Reward, Salome’s profile re- 
veals a mixture of horror and delight at 
the head of the prophet on a silver plate. 
But what a head! The androgynous John, 
a veritable Dorian Gray in good looks, 
appears to be dying from sexual release, 
and his black blood dripping from the 
tray mixes visually with his sensuous 
black locks. 

Freud said that sometimes a cigar is 
only a cigar. Not so in Aubrey Beardsley, 
where every smoking taper is a stand-in 
for an erection. Hair is repeatedly used as 
a sign for sexuality. You’ve never seen 
such elaborate coiffures, such curls, such 
cascading locks. So it makes sense that in 
1896 he illustrated Alexander Pope’s The 
Rape of the Lock. 

In The New Star, Belinda’s lock of hair, 
cut from her against her will, has become 
a new star in the heavens. Beardsley 
shows a figure from behind holding the 
glowing star in his hand, like a Fourth of 
July sparkler. His own hair, a baroque 
masterpiece, flows down his back in 
rivulets. He wears an elaborate head- 
dress of feathers that takes even more 
baroque turns, and at his waist his girdle, 
a furbelow of bows and ribbons, draws 
the eye down, balancing the composition 
and echoing the erotic abandon of his 
coiffure. 

In 1892 Beardsley illustrated Bon Mots, 
a collection of aphorisms by British wits 
in which Charles Lamb is quoted as 
saying he doesn’t like Milton because in 
Paradise Lost Adam and Eve are too 
much like married people. In William 
Blake’s 1808 illustrations for Paradise 
Lost, at the MFA, the couple certainly 
appear chaste, and the only hair out of 
place is that of prophets electrified with 
the word of God. 

Beardsley and Blake shared a nation 
and a century, Beardsley helping to draw 
that century to its end, Blake witnessing 
its birth. They have little else in common. 
Beardsley was a satirist of society and a 
voyeuristic purveyor of erotica. Blake 
was a visionary concerned with the 
cosmos and the spiritual. Still, they were 
both extraordinary draftsmen, masters of 
the curvilinear line, and they did their 
work illustrating texts. The texts they 
chose — Salome and Paradise Lost — 
make all the difference. 

The MFA owns a healthy selection of 
Blake’s watercolors, having acquired 
them by public subscription in 1890. (In 
1880, the MFA became the first museum 
in America to show Blake’s work.) This is 
the first time so many of them have been 
displayed together — in the ground-floor 
hemispherical gallery reserved for works 
on paper — in 10 years. 

For all his marching to his own 
drummer, Blake heard the rhythms of 
past art reverberate in his consciousness. 
You could see these drawings as ex- 
tended variations on Michelangelo and 
his tortured, mannerist line and form. 
The Casting of the Rebel Angels into Hell 
is most impressively Michelangelo- 
esque. Above, the Archangel Michael, 
surrounded on each side by three 
cherubim, draws a mighty bow propell- 
ing the writhing nude sinners (all male) 
into Hell. Their bodies twist and turn and 
interlock in complex patterns. Their 
common fate is to burn forever. It would 
be interesting to imagine Milton’s God, a 
hate-filled Yahweh, as drawn by Blake, 
visiting and judging the fin-de-siécle 
world of artificiality and decadence 
Beardsley so chillingly represented. His 
Hell would be more crowded than Park 
Street at rush hour. All the best ee 
would be there. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW ARTIST 
WITH AN UNCOMMON TOUCH. 














The acclaimed debut album from 
singer, songwriter, musician Sarah 
McLachlan includes the songs 
“Vox,” “Out Of The Shadows,” 
“Steaming” and more. 
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Exhibit Posters 
Hand-Signed By 
The Artists at 
No Additional 
Charge! 

Another Coop Exclusive! 
Our annual Spring celebration is 
more exciting than ever with the 
latest exhibit posters hand-signed by 


the artists. Exclusively for Coop 
customers. Quantities are limited. 

















Artists include: Stockwell, Takata, 
McColium, Balcom-Vetillo, Taylor, 
Sieff, Talbot, Ritts, Raymond, 
Chatham, Dunlay, Kitchell, 
Uzilevsky, Gatewood, Newman, 
Cameron, Burke, Bullas, 
Mortenson, Howell, Silverwood 
and more. 


Shown: 
A. Wilson, “Interlude” 30X44. $40 
B. Teger, “Pool Pet” 18X24, $18 
C. Bottman, “Hare Affair” 

18X24, $18 


Available framed or unframed at 
Harvard Sq. Framed only at Kendall 
and Longwood. 
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Vocals 


Continued from page 12 
mode they seek to enlarge upon, 
as Pet Shop Boys did on the 
zoomier parts of Introspection, is 
the house music of Ten City’s 
hometown. This group gazes 
backward too, though no one 
would ever accuse most house 
producers and remixers of being 
classicists. Always nutty about 
sampling, house producers exag- 
gerate precise elements of ‘70s 
disco — the least structurally 
compelling ones. For house fans, 
the results turn out joyous or re- 
sourceful or ballsy or raw. House 
reclaims the starkest disco — and 
this does not mean Giorgio Mo- 
roder, Kraftwerke, Change, or 
the brilliant musicians of Chic — 
and runs wild with it. House 
brandishes a to-Hell-with-songs 
attitude, and Ten City are out to 
change that on Foundation (At- 
lantic), their debut. 3 
They succeed where thélr:mu- 


sic accepts what is most broadly « 


utilitarian about disco. Disco 
could influence Stevie Wonder, 
Herbie Hancock, Prince, and 
others on the one hand, and Don 
Henley and Bruce Springsteen on 
the other, not because it made an 
obsession out of unexamined 
beats, though it often did. Disco 
triumphed everywhere because 
its constant compositional and 
technological inquiries were bold 
enough to reinvent the role of the 
rhythmic component in a re- 
corded piece of pop music. If the 
beat didn’t exactly take over the 
show, it was no longer a bit 
player. 

Ten City intend to back away 
from house indulgences; they 
have to think about melody, 
songs, delivery. This is where the 
collective ambitions of 50 years of 
male vocal groups inspires them, 
especially when they and pianist- 
producer Marshall. Jefferson 
come up with a tune as full of 
vocal-line percussion and con- 
tour as “Where Do We Go?” The 
group’s breakthrough track is 
“Suspicious.” It’s a portrait of a 
couple’s crumbling relations that 
Stingily, Lawson, and Burke de- 
velop out of the line “ ‘Cause you 


ing away from house ina 


don’t trust in me/And I don’t 
trust in you.” They‘re caught in a 
trap, right, as the bass line 
moves through high emotional 
stakes, and Stingily’s tenor keeps 
detailing. a domestic scene in 
which the telephone becomes an 
instrument of domestic espio- 


' nage and sabotage. 


Motown inthe ‘60s, of course, 
was synonymous with transcen- 
dent vocal-group recordings — as 
indebted as they were to doo- 
wop, the Mifacles’ “The Love I 
Saw in You Was Just a Mirage,” 
in 1967, and the Temptations’ “I 
Wish It Would Rain,” the next 
year, never looked back. Neither 
does Today (Motown), a debut 
quartet from New Jersey who 
have had the luck to hook up 
with the rightful heir apparent to 
Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis, Ted- 
dy Riley. Led by their sweaty cur- 
rent hit, “Him or Me,” the first 
half of the record doesn’t let up, 
as Lee “Bubba” Drakeford and 
Today’ s-other members — Larry 

2 Seger e bones Chief” 


bear down, lift off, and tutte: 
purpose through five songs that 
play as a long suite. “Take It Off,” 
Drakeford asks his girlfri a 
tune that, like Bobby Brown’s 
“Don’t Be Cruel,” ain’t too proud 
to beg that.a love affair move on 
to more serious stages. But Today 
aren't brutes — they follow this 
request with a deeply reflective 
ballad that glistens on top as the 
voices kick Back and guess that 
sometimes it’s better just to “Take 
Your Time.” 

Unlike house, Riley’s New 
York sound is brand new. Like 
much current music, it’s mini- 
malist, revving up bass and per- 
cussion sounds to the maximum, 
then checking heaviness with 
staccato blips and _ micro- 
rhythms, often lifted from parts 
of the vocal tracks. Like the hip- 
hop it enriches, it’s fast and brash 
and demands about 50 sensations 
a second. And like the Jam-Lewis 
productions, it first reduces and 
then magnifies: it’s got Prince 
and anything Riley likes from the 
‘60s and ‘70s mixed into it some- 
where. So Today feel perfectly 
free to sing blends all over it, and 
the group couldn’t be named 
more appropriately. 0 
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of the Great American Investor 


He invests his time in 
music and his money in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Bonds have changed. They 
now pay competitive 
rates, like money market 
_ accounts. 

Find out more, call 
1-800-US-BONDS. 


a 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS | 


THE GREAT AMERICAN INVESTMENT 


Bonds held less than five years 
earn a lower rate. 
A public service of this publication. 
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APPLE'/MUSIC 
EXPO ‘89 
It Has Finally Happened! 


Apple* Computer and The Music Industry 
have made the connection at the 


Sheraton Tara Hotel 


Tara Boulevard, Nashua. Ni 


Saturday, June 3rd, 10 - 6 pm 


* Exhibitors: Apple Computer, Kurzweil, Yamaha, Kawai, Alesis, 
Coda and Mark of the Unicorn. 

* Vendor Booths displayed for hands-on learning! 

* Show Specials available for purchase throughout the day. 

+ Performances, from exhibitors each hour. 

* On-stage performance by Lyric Record Artists “The Icemen’. 
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e MACINTOSH® 
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Smirnoff® & Schweppes? 
The legendary combination 
that shows your good taste. 
Consistently crisp and dry. 
The best-tasting choice 
because the vodka is always 
Smirnoff and the tonic 
invariably Schweppes. 
Cheers. 



















SMIRNOFF® VODKA 40 & 50% Alc. by Vol., distilted from 
premtum gram © 1989 Ste. Pierre Smirnoff FLS (Division of 
Heublein, lac.) Hartford. CT - Made in U.S.A 

SCHWEPPE S® and the fountain device are trademarks of 
Schweppes International, Limited 














Summer: straight to the point 


Summer 


Continued from page 13 
In Another Place and Time, 
Summer is never outrageous, but 


she does go the edge, most.pow- . 
éeffully when the S/A/W formula” 


is withdrawn. 

“Break Away” is a Euro- 
dreamy ballad in the manner of 
Madonna’s “Live To Tell,” but 
sweeter — Summer's vision of a 
girl trying to hold her head high 
after a failed romance coalesces 
on the solid phrases that rise 
from all that melodic candy. The 
title cut is a first for Summer, a 
red-clay soul drama about mar- 
riage, bad timing, and passion. 
Even though the melody is 
polished to pearl, her voice is low 
and sweaty, recalling Dorothy 
Moore’s “Misty Blue.” Nothing 
Kylie-esque about it. 

Then it’s back to Rick Astley 
time — at its cheapest, just 
oratorical diversions and hunk 
kitsch — and fast tumbles 
through all the proprieties and, 
yes, a few of the peaks of late- 
night disco. Summer's vocal in 
“Sentimental” is swan-dive diva, 
all effect and technique over fast 
runs of minimized riff track: I 
suppose the impression con- 
veyed is that sentiment is a thin 
crust of feeling and no depth. 

“Il Don’t Wanna Get Hurt” is 
standard hit-and-run, cold-tone 
electrobeat and Summer backing 
away as she climbs the scale. 
More ample than these, “If It 
Makes You Feel Good” and 
“Whatever Your Heart Desires” 
reprise Astley’s “Never Gonna 
Give You Up” and “Together 
Forever” — fast-pumping synth 
swells, clever crystal-riff effects. 
And Summer’s most full- 
throated low register suggests 
Harold Melvin and the Blue 
Notes’ 1973 hit.“The Love I Lost.” 
(‘Whatever Your Heart Desires” 
has a scaled-down but un- 
mistakable Philly disco melody, 
recalling that disco’s first beats 
turned on vocal harmony, not DJ 
tricks.) 

Even if the deadline hurry and 
vocal practicality of Another 
Place and Time don’t match the 
risk-taking and the openness of 
Summer's best sides, the album 


_inco 





does work hard for its money. 
She does the job, gets heard, 
steers the beat home. Which she 
did not do in All Systems Go and 


Cats Without Claws, albums 
directionless in tone, almost help- 
lessly derivative, and at times 
mpetently performed. 
 Sugpmer's “special thanks” in- 
Clude*one to Atlantic president 
Ahmet Ertegun for saving her 
from a tight spot. Indeed so: her 
hitmaking career seemed over. 
Retreating to the discipline of 
formula, updating and reprising 
her own past, she bounces back, 
in the vein of Tina Turner's 
Private Dancer, though hardly so 
personal. Still, what was ever 
personal about Summer’s music? 
Her triumphs were formal; she 
trumped expectations. Reveal 
herself? Body, always; soul? Per- 
haps only in Bad Girls and parts 
of The Wanderer. 

She is at her best when playing 
the role model; who can forget 
her Cinderella in Once upon a 
Time (1977)? Here the most 
singular and experimental of dis- 
co voices leaped back to girlhood, 
to true love and fairy tales. Not 
credible? Just the opposite. She 
had always been, in Moroder’s 
staging, presented in bold 
enough contrast to the rhythm to 
be city street life’s most eloquent 
soul sister (Bad Girls), sexual 
motion’s -most i darling 
(“Love To Love You Baby”), DJ 
techno’s first and readiest effect 
queen (“I Feel Love”). And yet 
she was convincing enough as 
the innocent, yearning 
Cinderella-as-Everygirl, true to 
the flimsy and sighing sweet- 
dreams scores of Moroder’s least 

mmed music. 

Her 1979 Music Hall concert, at 
the peak of her fame, was the 
best attended of all Boston disco 
events. It is unlikely that Another 
Place and Time can gather up and 
bowl over the fancy of a city 
generation as Summer did as 
Cinderella. Madonna, with her 
Catholicism dance beat, does that 
now. But the unaffected, honest 
diva of “In Another Time and 
Place” and “This Time I Know It’s 
for Real” and the still-yearning 
girl in the second childhood of 
“Break Away” and “Whatever 
Your Heart Desires” turns aside 
both beats and electronic effects. 
She gets heard, and on time. O 




















THE TRUE STORY OF A PHOENIX PERSONAL AD.. 


¢6 * My social life is really pretty 
active, but it's always the same group 
of people. I thought it would be fun to 
meet some different people, so I tried 
something I never thought I would do: 
I placed a Personal Call ad in the 
Phoenix. 


Pisonal Call is like my own answering 
service, only my machine never had so 
many great messages from such 
terrific men! And the incredible thing 
is that it's all FREE! 


Anyway, I went out with a man who's 
totally different from anybody in my 
crowd. And you know, this guy just 
might be the one... OY 


THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... 
SEE THE COUPON IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 





CALL 267-1234. 


PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS PERSON'S VOICE AND WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
A WONDERFUL NEW LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 


PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS DECISIONS. ; EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND COUPON IN THE CLASSI- 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN IN THE FIVE WEEKS THAT FIED SECTION OR CALLING 
ANSWERING MACHINE. PERSONAL CALL™ HAS 267-1234. AND, YOUR 


BEEN IN EFFECT, OVER FIRST 15 WORDS ARE FREE, 
YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 21,500 CALLS HAVE BEEN WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
YOU 'LL GET RESPONSES RECEIVED IN ANSWER TO CHARGE FOR THE 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN PHOENIX PERSONAL ADS. PERSONAL CALL™ SERVICE. 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 


meunourme monear | REIRSON O]| Cre] 


ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
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WE DON'T TAKE 
A BACKSEAT TO 


ANYBODY. 


Every car comes with a full tank 


Every 4-6 months you can expect 
of gas. 


anew fleet of cars. including a full 


line of Lincoln-Mercurys. x 


We offer a unique line of specialty 
cars. including Mercedes 420. 
Mercedes 190 and BMW 325i. 


Before you get behind the 
wheel your rental must pass our 
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“Web 


Continued from page 9 

play that’s far, far too long. Piffle 
should pass quickly — we 
shouldn’t be given any time to 
think about its inanity._But there’s 
time to ponder your Hegel during 
the interminable scenes of unfun- 

ny jabber between Widow Sweet- 

breath and her daughter Felicity, 
or the cloddish confabs between 
Felicity’s main squeeze, Good- 
man MacWorthy, and his buddy, 
Quiet John Lightman. 

In the staging’s one feminist 
twist, it is MacWorthy, not Felici- 
ty, who gets put on the railroad 
tracks. If Gill had added the rest 
of the-cast, I would have rooted 
for the locomotive. In campy 
productions like this, you have to 
decide whether the actors are 
acting badly on purpose or are 
just plain bad. The Villain’s Web 
provides plenty of time to work 
out this question — its per- 
formers aren't just pretending to 
be rotten, they are rotten. Only 
Anne Jorgenson, who plays the 
floozy Carlotta Cortez, displays 
some comic charisma, the actress 
providing some of the best over- 
lay on foreplay since Jane Fonda 
looked at her watch in bed during 
Klute. 

Gill, who plays Simon Under- 
cross, changes the villain’s threat 
to Felicity from the sexual (melo- 
drama’s kinky aspects are ig- 
nored completely) to the 
dramaturgical. Will he chew all 
the scenery into mulch before he 
runs out of lines, leaving her lost 
in the empty space? And as the 
drippy hero and heroine, Alan 
Krulick and Marylin Rupar make 
the cardinal mistake of letting us 
know they think they're a 
scream. It’s an act of hubris 
worthy of Greek tragedy. 

But the most infuriating thing 
about The Villain’s Web is that 
BBT is taking the dinner-theater 
route, indulging in a combination 
of brainless comedy and au- 
dience participation that goes 
down easy, with or without 
dinner. The yuk-it-up devices 
range from the kneejerk — an 
invitation to hiss and boo when 
the appropriate sign lights up — 
to the perverse. Obsessively per- 
ky Alex Klickstein, as the French- 
toasty tart Fifi, does a blend of the 
hora and the can-can, rolling on 
the laps of stunned spectators. 
And Gill and Krulick take their 
final battle into the audience, 
squirting their water pistols all 
over innocent bystanders. With 
this kind of stuff, The Villain’s 
Web proves there are worse 
things’ than being tied to the 
tracks. a) 
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| Only East Coast appearance of The he Who opera 
| TOMMY radio City, NYC June 27 


| Call 1-800-STAGE 89 for tickets | 
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Pat Oleszko: impeccable art and craft 


Oleszko 


Continued from page 9 

theater: “Bluebeard had prob- 
lems with women. Getting them 
was easy, keeping them was dis- 
aster ...” As she ks, a form 
(a landscape? hills? sleeping 
Bluebeard himself?) begins to 
writhe and rise up from the stage 
floor. Suddenly cornices and 
towers assert themselves, and 
you realize you're viewing an in- 
flated castle that threatens to 
bulge right through the prosceni- 
um. Next, a radio-operated mini- 
ature car, with- a scythe-faced 
puppet at the wheel, careers 
across the stage as a puffy draw- 
bridge is futilely lowered. It’s a 
comic tableau, but oddly moving 
— Oleszko’s art and craft is im- 
peccable. 

There are other, equally haunt- 
ing images that Oleszko’s au- 
_dience will remember long after 
her verbal gymnastics fade from 
memory. And not all of them are 
produced live. For example, on 
screen, Little Red Writing de- 
scribes the burning coal seams 
under Centralia, Illinois, as a 
chubby little house daubed in 


cheery primaries waves inflated 





flames from its dormer windows. 
Oleszko filmed this segment in a 


. dismal, rubble-strewn vacant lot, 


and the juxtaposition is both 
hilarious and poignant, like some 
of the matte scenes in early Ralph 
Bakshi movies. 

But Oleszko, who's been a 
performance artist since the days 
when the genre was called a 
Happening, is hardly ha a 
on her latex a 
own will do. For her ao 
rendering of the tale of Hansel 
and Gretel, she wears a black 
cloak that comes to her knees, on 
which she’s painted a pair of 
astonished little faces. These are 
the lost children, and she swings 
her legs like a Balinese dancer to 
simulate their movements. The 
witch is created by turning the 
cloak around to reveal the per- 
former's bare chest, with circles 
painted on each breast for eyes. 
She makes the mouth by pressing 
her pinkie fingers against her 
ribs. A provocative effect, but 
imaginative, especially since this 
Hansel and Gretel aren’t saved 
from the witch’s oven, as in the 
standard version, but succumb to 
the preservative-laden confection 
in which she lives. Fortunately 
for us, Oleszko’s artistic goodies 
are less hazardous and more 
nourishing. 0 
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1033 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
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somebody's 
mother 
to bea 
Girl Scout 
r. 


You can be an aunt, sister, © 
neighbor, even a man. 

So do something important 
with your spare time. 

Contact 
the Patriots’ Trail Council. 
Be a leader among girls. 
Call 482-1078. 
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| SOUTHWEST TRADITIONS 


May 25 - June 24, 1989 
OPENING RECEPTION: Thursday May 25th 6:00 P.M. - 9:00 P.M. 














BERNHEIMER'S ANTIQUE ARTS 
52C Brattle Street Cambridge, MA 02138 
617. 547.1177 Monday - Saturday 10:00 - 5:30 
In Harvard Square Since 1963 . Family Tradition Since 1864 













































Pat's friends: stately, gorgeous, mysterious 
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New Television. T! s video 
Velez's “Dance of Darkness,” 
Peter Callas’s ‘‘Karkador.” (Until midnight.) 


rf 
i, “Here, boy!” real loud 
Chris 
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x paid os 
MONDAY 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Oakiand 


Adventure: The Search for the Yeti. Climb 


oH 


ai 9 (epi 


) 
oan ook 8 Pend 


1:00 a.m. (5) 


ank newspaper correspondent ne 


eee ao pe aiee calenent 


(Until 2:50 a.m.) 


Lamarr, and Eve Arden star in the 
A's. 
8:00 (2) 
sn mountain and cai 
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1989 


$65.00 


Fee includes vegetarian meal, « 


buffet style, and nutritious snacks 


hese records 
‘NO RISK’ 

9:00 am-4:00 pm 
Other 


50 Dayton Street 
Danvers MA 01923 


7 
si 
Ff 
2 
2 


Best Western Hotel 


sere 


fm Lost And Then fm 
1 Dont Believe in You/This ts Your Life 


Above Auditorium a J Stop on the Greenline 


Zip 
R.N.,L.P.N., 





or tape in the store! 


and the Art of Healing 


with the full purchase 


toward any other record 





If you don’t like it, bring 
it back with your receipt 

within two weeks of 

The Psychology of Illness 


rchase and we'll credit you 


: 
| 
i 


g2 
H. 
8 
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or tapes with 

involved . Buy it. Listen to it. 
ORE SONGS ABOUT LOVE & HATE) 
She Gives te Lave) Trae 


buy any of t 


4 
2 
4 
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ee 


pu 
price 


(617) 438-8768 


485 Main Street 


Stoneham, MA 02180 





REGISTRATION FORM 
Business 


Registration Deadline is June 12, 1989 
I am registering for The Bernard Siegel Lecture on June 21, 
Available to the General Public 


Bar-Mar Educational Seminars, 


485 Main St., Stoneham, MA 02180 
For more information call (617) 438-8768 


Mass. Ave. At Newbu 
In Back Bay 


COSTE, 
2 


The Psychology of Illness and the Art of Healing. 








BAR-MAR EDUCATIONAL SEMINARS 


TKN 


NO 
RISK 
DISC 





BAR-MAR EDUCATIONAL SEMINARS is honored to have on WEDNESDAY 


JUNE 21, 1989,, Dr. Bernard Siegel, M.D., F.A.C.S. as 


Dr. Bernard Siegel. Registrations are being taken now. Register early to ensure 


your place for the lecture. The workshop is open to anyone, and especially for 
those dealing with or treating chronic and catastrophic illness. 


a Facilitator. Dr. Bernard Siegel is the author of the book Love, Medicine, 
and Miracles. Don't miss this exciting opportunity to spend a day with 
*Currently applying for C.E.U.'s for licensed healthcare professionals. 


Check or money order enclosed for $65.00 


REGISTRATION FEE: 
LOCATION: 
Phone (home) 
Social Security Number. 


TITLE: 


Name 
City 
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SAVOY SWING 
MOSTLY SWING FOR DANCERS 





Thurs., June 1 
NEW GENERATION 





# Fri, & Sat, June 2 & 3 





on.smes 
ONE WORLD 











593-1300 














USIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 
Saturday, May 27, 3-6:30 blues 
The Old Dogs 
Sunday, May 28, 8-2 a.m. rock 
Two Million B.C.—Seka 

Past 
Johnny Z. 
coy May rad 9 p.m. jazz 
a 30, 9 p. Se rock 
he Be Buckets 


6-8 Sin’n’Bull’s Open Mike variety 
Thursday, June t, 9 p.m. folk—rock 


Miss 
Trynin—Y' 


Dancers 9-930 both ights 




























































































-Tock bands 
now PAY Toe : 
‘Sat., May 27 IDLE HANDS 
aaa dl ARAM ISLAND 
Fil. wis eae? 
éoncdlad tipeneed Ctowout THIRD ESTATE 
THE HUBCAPS GREEN FUSE 
CREAMING COYOTE Thurs., June 8 
<a Tues., May 30 + 8 p.m. XANNA DON'T 
=-CORMACK McCARTHY | & THE WILLIN 
Wed., May 31 Sat., June 10 
KNOTTS & CROSSES | MOZAMBA 
|__MISS BLISS BLISS Windham Hil recording artist 
Trasrs.,. dune 1 MICHAEL 
Taleo ka oa 
w/BILLY COOVER Thurs., June 15 
WALTER 





artist 
ZACHARY 
RICHARD 
THE 


ICEMEN 


2 |"WOLFMAN" WASHINGTON 
Sat., June 17 
IBRAHIMA'S WORLD BEAT | 





Coming: 
21 ARROW 
22 OLIVER LAKE QUARTET 


June 
June 
June 24 THE SKATALITES 












































| WE SERVE FOODII! 











17 HOLLAND ST. DAV 
76-9667 ACRO SS 








11 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9:00 PM-11 


Fresh Pastas ... Seafood . (ore nd 
ae. Nachos... 


BBQ Win 
etables AND MO e. 
M LIGHT FARE MENU 


Grilled Ve 





S SQ. SOMERVILLE 
DAVIS T .RED LINE 















RALD RECORDS 


B.C. KAGAN/E! 


Se eee ae 

Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., 
02215 by Thursday a week before the Friday 
when it should appear; each issue’s listings run 
from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. 


/ 




















BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 





MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 


POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
: 288-6700 





BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 


ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 

Cambridge. At 7:30 and 10:30 p.m., “Zorba's 
Night” dinner theater. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. The 

Neighborhoods, the Joneses; “The Ultimate 

Musical Hangout,” with DJ Shred. Gallery DV8: 











DJ Sean Sweeney. 


Ihe Neighborhoods, at AXIS Friday 





BEACHCOMBER ce sn Cahoon 
Hollow Beach, Wellfleet. DJ Bonnie 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Meret Ave., 


Black River Snakes. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-7603), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Jazz guitarist John Stein. 

CHAIRS LOUNGE (508-897-7111), 20 Pow- 
dermill Rd., Maynard. Al Halladay and the 
Hurricanes. 


THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. The Ramones, the Ex-Girlfriends, Classic 


Progressive 

CITYSIOE (2.7200, 262 Faneul Hall Marka 
place, Boston. The 

CaUBne(eer-t087; 197 tain St. Combrtign. A 
11 p.m., Acid house music. 

CLUB Il! (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 


Hotel, 710 Boyiston St., Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Elien White, Richard Gildea. 
DOC’S PLACE (242-3157), Harrison Ave. and 
Northampton St., Boston. “Spite Night.” 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Sugar Ray and the Bluetones, Tom 


Enright. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. The Drive. 

THE 1082 RIM EMBASSY (608-296-1882), 502 
Foundry St., South Easton. 

GILREIN’S panty gg 802 Main St, 
Worcester. The Premiers. 

STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Tucker. 
GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St. (Rte. 1A), 
Beverly. Tribe. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Motor City Rhythm Kings. 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL (508-744-4080), Salem 
Common. Allison and Wendy. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
pom li ayer 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Ronaid Shannon Jackson and 
the Decoding Society. 

JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. Drive All Night, Points North, Aram island. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), 1 Ave. de 
Lafayette, Boston. In the Lobby Bar: pianist Chip 
Harding. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. Ted Casher and the Al Vega Trio. 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Miss Xanna Don't, Big Barn Burning. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508) 898-2231, 22 
South St., Westborough. The Shaw Brothers, 
Eric Weisberg. 
PAPILLON (566-8495), 
Brookline. Al Peterson 
PARADISE (254-2054), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Over-18 show, with Max Creek. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Rick Berlin the Movie, the Neptunes, Girl on Top, 
Agent 13. In the Balcony: Border Patrol. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Carla Bley and Steve 
Swallow. 

RICK'S CAFE (244-8989), 288 Wainut St. 
Newtonville. The Nimbus Jazz Trio, Mike Meth- 


eny. 
ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
Neicey Boswell, White Heat at Roxy. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (576-5977), 5 Cam- 
Davis, bassist Paul Del Nero, drummer lan 
Froman. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Either/Orchestra. Downstairs: 
Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH (508-747-1832), Rites. 
3A and 44, Plymouth. in the Pub: pianist Neil 

















































Hostage. 
CLUB M, Cambridge At 11 p.m., Acid house 
CLUB , Somer Now an, Cc Sy, Slt 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Bar: 
the Uptown Band. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega Trio, Mr. Wonderful, Richard DeLuca, 
Martha Maxwell. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Danny Tucker and One 
World, the Ululators. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St, Cam- 
bridge. Roomful of Blues. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. The 
Shaw Brothers, Eric Weisberg. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Adventures in 
Paradise. 

THE RAT, Boston. The Clean, Chris Knox, 
on Glass, Chioroform Kate. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Caria Bley and 

Steve Swallow. 

RICK’S CAFE, Newtonville. The Nimbus Jazz 
Trio. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, White Heat at 








eros 


Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., Geoff 


wiLLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jed 
Levy/Peter Leitch Quartet, with Bilty Hart. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Michael Altamari and 
Deborah Stark. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. The Bungies. 





SUNDAY 





See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 
dinner theater. 
AXIS, Boston. DJ Joe Turri. Gallery DV8: DJ 


The Harmonics. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
Stone Wolves. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. At 3 p.m., jazz jam 
with the 1369 All Stars; oe rhythm-and- 


Bad Apples, Border Patrol 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

. RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Shy Five dance 
party. Downstairs. at noon, Leo Quintero and 
Claudio Ragazzi; at 5 p.m., John Lincoln Wright 
Trio; at 9 p.m., igor Butman Quartet. 

THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-5305), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 2 p.m., Happy Feet 
Dance Orchestra. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Downtime. 


Mozamba. 


, Cambridge. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge: 
David Crohan. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: the 


Art Matthews. Trio. 
WEL gee CAM, Seren. Scott Mullet 





MONDAY 





See. Friday listings for phone numbers and 
po tg 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 


CITYSIDE, Boston. The Shakers. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (508-75-8996),2Rctmond 
Ave., Worcester. Nexus. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. ’ ‘Monday Night Madness,” 
Se ee ae eee and a 


midnight buffet. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Hiram Bullock. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. In the Lounge: the Al Vega Trio. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David Crohan. 
In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Art Matthews 








ANE, Boston, DJ doe Tur. Galery OVE: DJ 
Sean Sweeney. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Trash Broadway, First 


COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Clarinetist Dick 

Ter i062 WOH EMBASSY, South Easton. 

Shananagans. ; 

GILREINS, Worcester. Fat Tuesday jazz, with 
Quartet. 


the Herbie Rollins 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Thelonious Monster. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 8 p.m., Cormac 


McCarthy. 
SUSTY'S (204-7200, fin. 1, Rovere. ung 


MECCO PLACE, Boston. The Loterers, Tisha 


Langlois. 
PAPILLON, Brookline. Marc Malin. 

THE RAT, Boston. Bugsy Church, Daughter 
Judy, Will Hunt. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 


. Orange Then Biue. 





Le 











CRETE EET EERE RHEE ETHE REESE 





SUGAR RA 
& THE BLUETONES 
w ENRIGHT 
& THE SPOTFINDERS 
Sat., May 27 
DUKE ROBILLARD 
Sun., May 28 


Prunratty's 


Fri., May 26 
ULTRA BLUE 
BOO RADLEY 
JAMIE RUBIN & FRIENDS 


alee Ses 





Grammy 
LUTHER "GUITAR JR.” 
JOHNSON 


THE K-MAN BAND 


Fri., June 2 


Sat., 
SLEEPY 
LA BEEF 





FRANKIE LEE 
with a, 


BOOGALOO ‘SWAMIS. 














sadier 4 1-4 Ave., Boston uae -2191 

















CLUB II 


Fri., May 26 





























Sat., June 3 


THE BAGS 
THE JONESES 
KID CRASH 








NEW MA AN Tues., M 30. 
Hi Meta Nigh 
TRASH BROADWAY 
JEMERE - FIRST STRIKE 
Wed., Ma’ 
THE PROMISE 
SHOOT SHOOT neareieatmaee 
Sat., May 27 
EW MAN Thon hear 
CIRCLE SKY MICHAELS MESSINA 
vag pb SHE CRIED - INSTIGATORS 
LOOSE TIES? 
DIDI'S ROOMMATE 
BLUE CHOWDER " , ~ 
TANKI FLIP BIG BARN BURNING - MX 
Fri., J 2 
THE INCREDIBLE NEW MAN 
CASUALS BIG BAD WOLF 
STEVE WEINSTIEN HEFT 
& THE INFADEL SHARKS 
wid: Coming: THE DAWGS, 


PLATE O SHRIMP, HEARTS 


























Fri., May 26 


__ MOTOR CITY 
RHYTHM st 





BOSTON BAKED 
BLUES 


as your host + musicians invited 











Thurs.,June 1 


BIG BLUES MEANIES 


BARBE E ‘BOB & THE 
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ue U 









of The Blues Bands July 4th 


RHYTHM ACES 
Fri.,June 2 
Sun., May 28 
a MY WILBUR & THE 
STOVALL BROWN DUKES 
Harpers Ferrys' Famous Ei or 
amous Biues 
Jam featuring 1988 Battle of meee Pry casr 
ie cause on ha aly oe & June 9 EIGHT TO THE BAR 
ye lusic Awards June 10 JAMES MONTGOMERY 
lominee BLUES BAND 





weekend 















PENIS 95 Teas a 

















23s oS a ge 


2 ome oe a 
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THE EX-GIRLFRIENDS 
CLASSIC RUINS 
WBCN _—DJ.ModTodd 


MEMORIAL METAL BASH! 
and special guests 


Fis. al 


















THE HURRICANES 


with NITEWORK - FEAT OF CLAY 
G.G. TURNER - ULTRAMAROONS 





ae 


D.J. Jim Mitchell |i 











NU) USI/MREVUE 


featuring 
SCOTT LAWSON & THE GATE CRASHERS - TRANSITITION 
SMACK TAN BLUE - BACKSTRIKE TO CUBA - RAWGURD JUDY 
D.J. Mod Todd 











AN ee ne ee a ee 





METAL TUESDAY! 


featuring 
BAD INFLUENCES - LETHAL FURY 
MANIFEST - SIRATH - RESTLESS 


D.J. John Marino 


MAR 


$5.00 





—— 
a eee a a a a a ad ' 


Was | 'm On My Way” = “I'm Gonna Be (500 ates)" 
MAY THE 
PROCLAIMERS 3 


with special guest ED HAYNES 








WFNX  D.J. Mod Todd | 


= SS 








5th ANNIVERSARY 


featuring THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
ULTRA BLUE « THE TEARS - ELECTRIC TOYS - TRACE OF RED 
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“Fool For The City" "Slow Ride” 


FOGHAT 


THE ROYAL PIMPS 
AFTER THE FACT - JAMAICAN VACATION 





BARRENCE:; 
WHITFIELD 


& THE SAVAGES: 
with special guests EL CAMINOS ; 
$4.50/5.50 


+ a tw a ne 
OYSTERCULT G 
THE FOOL 
THE ZULUS 
ARRENHEIT 
KIX x 
TTLE FINGERS 
EEK-A-MOUSE Y 


BLUE 


Ge SK we OS TR A Oe) RR A GO ee ee ee oe he a ee OER OT OSE Oe Se Oe a et 
DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm - POSITIVE I.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE ~ 
PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 


OUT OF TOWN - CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 r 
THE anne et OFFICE ‘2 
—" — at a os ce 





Continued from page 27 
THE TAM, Brookline. Catherine David, Mom 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. in the Lobby 
a Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerviie. Lombert St 
Trio. 

















WEDNESDAY 
weekend television? uUN , See Fy tongs for phone numbers nd 


é aly — THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 

x pate cmos 
Looking for a night out? heeae ST, Soon Ove-18 gt, wih My Boo 
2 ihe —__ Eri DRIVE ALL NIGHT Valentine, DJs Kevin Jones and Daron Man- 


Sat., May 27 THE Tar cuieen: Boston. The Prociaimers. 
ER CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore Acapelia. 
GERRY —e BAND CLUB M,-Cambridge. At 11 p.m., Acid house 


THE STRIK COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Ciarinetist Dick 
Johnson. 

THE HURRICANES FLIP CITY EDIBLE REX, Bierce. Over-18 show, wit 

Coming Wednesday - RUMBLE CLUB THE 1082 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton 


GRIP 
| | MecMurphy. 
The Phoenix has Boston's most THE FOOLS THE BLACKJACKS ta 
+ Thursday « GEAR HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Blues jam, with the 


comprehensive club listings. Soeton Sahed Shose Sand. 
“ ? vith STEVE PEAY | | Sea 


Whether it's rock or jaZz ~ Friday TOO MUCH FU Joe Soe te nt Com 
or anything in between MARK MORRIS TO CUBA MISTY’S (284-7200), Rte. 1, Revere. R-rated’ 
*y & THE Kish gece NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St, Cam- 

check the Boston Phoenix, CAT TUNES coming bea nd he Hower, Lick Pa 
then check out Boston's clubs, qe i ai THERA, Bown. 1, cra Dat, Ste 


and make your weekend aces! 
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Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. in the Lobby 
rn Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David 


GYULA = Ee 


in beverly ° 392 ‘OF ele)! ot Rte tA ~ , See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
15 min. on 128N «+ Exit 20S + (508) 927-7121 2 Ae addresses. 
Sat.June 3 


Sakis i THELONIOUS 
POWER GUIDE iY, Oe Roe me =o 


wvitin Taalilkssncg Eo Aste tsrai=; 








WE SAW THE 
FOR NO ONE 
Sat., May 27 


Fri., June 9 
scat cy SCRUFFY THE CAT 





TUESDAY, hRAAY 3O 
HUB CLUB 


3-D 

Thurs., June 1 
— Sat., June 10 5/29: MONDAY NIGHT MADNESS PRESENTS: 

HEART LICKS PHYSICAL GRAFFITI NEW HORIZON 

od of on Ob 116) oo Mn o1 ©) of of ot Onn | © LO) 0) ol to | 01 Oc 


Fri., June 2 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS . 7 $6 in ApvaAncE. $8 at THE Door. Doors OpEN 9PM. TICKETS AVAILABLE 
, AT THE Hus Cus Box Office: (617) 451-6999, TeLeTron: (617) 720- 


a ee ee ae 3434, Out oF Town Ticket AGENCY/HARVARD SQUARE, CONCERT 

; CHARGE: (617) 497-1118, AND ALL STRAWBERRIES RECORD LOCATIONS Redeeming . 

a EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT ALL sHOWS 21 AND OVER, POSITIVE ID REQUIRED. NO REFUNDS OR prong pot wr degen sea 912 Mass. 

poet REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The McCoy Tyner 

Trio. 

ROXY, Boston. The White Heat Swing Or- 

chestra. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. Pianist 
i Greenspan. 








<> 
i 

Ly 

— 






































ae 4 "Oa. ‘- 1 h 
LIVEN 4 te oi THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-5305), 167 West 
THINGS UP. —@—*/ " aigeardgapenpeane 
‘ JUNE °*"4:) THE TAM, . The Band That Time 
THE REV 5/26 - jl 
PETE HOSTAGE 5/27 -& WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
y 25) Bar: the Watson Quartet. in the Lobby 
KRIS WALES 5/28 ies + pea ay a8 pm Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., Art 
THE SHAKERS 5/29 ate us 
STOVALL BROWN 5/30 |e: 2 Bars/One Cover 

NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 5/31 . E L. FRIDAY 

HELIUM KINGS 6/1 fF 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES 6/2 be Sa 

" vages 


BOBBY WATSON 6/3 dune eee 
; July 1 Guitar Slim ir. , 
Anson Funderberg & The Boston. “Girl Friday,” with Lea DeLaria and 


SUNDAY 8:30- 12.00 ( 
Nee, ( : ie — a Mocks | | Keir cova 
FRIDAY HUNGRY HOUR : so 1D eae ee ' Hubert Sumlin ED ‘ . Franki Band, Flight 
3-800 Proper dress requi a 
at Faneuil Hall Listings subject to change " : 505. 


WITH BARNEY MARTIN EDIBLE REX, Billerica. New Man. 












































See the previous Friday listings for phone 
and addresses. 
























































The Ramones, at the Channe 





GROVERS, Beverly. The Neighborhoods. 
JOHNNY 0’S, Somerville. Zachary Richard and ON 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
Anderson, Jon S p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 

PARADISE, Boston. Tribe, East of Eden. NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
PLOUGH AND STARS ron ma 9653), 912 Mass. At 6:30 and 8:30 p.m., the Comedy Train, 





Ave., Cambridge. Al Peterson featuring a “rainbow of comedians” and hosted 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The McCoy Tyner _by Siraj. 
Trio. NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Jimi Tunel, Rachael Nicolazzo, 
Jeff Andrews. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Caught in the Act. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Sugar Ray and the 
Bluetones. 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), First 
Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. North- 
ern Lights, Boston City Limits. 


open-mike night, with Kevin Knox. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


p.m., Gary De Lena, Mike Moto, Jackie Flynn. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 








Tony V. and friends, 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Bob Sibel, Billy Martin, Franklin 
Ajaye. 





WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Gary De Lena, Mike Moto, Jackie Flynn. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9p.m., Rich 
Ceisier, Frank Bastille, Lovie C.K. Mike 
McCarthy, Brian Lazwell. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Doug James, Paul 
D'Angelo, Franklin Ajaye. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony Clark, 
Eddie Brill, Frankie Santorelli, Mike Donovan, the 





OQMEDY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Lorne Elliott, Chris Zito, Riley Barber. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., Mike 
McDonald, Larry Sullivan. 











DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), Street Report. 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 

p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy with 

Angry Tuxedos, Dave Fitzgerald, Brendan THURSDAY 


McMahon. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares (547-6300), 15 
pate sme cass yry Eoysd pombe improvisa- 
tional comedy. Call 648-5963 

WCK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0000, 100 W 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Steve Sweeney, Chance Langton, Denis Leary. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Marci Rose, Warren McDonald, Mike 





See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Gary De Lena, Mike Moto, Jackie Flynn. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., J.J. 
Wright, Rich Ceisler, Frank Bastille. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Mike 
Donovan, Richie Gold. 











Martineau. 
STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., Frankie Bastille, Brian Kiley, 
Ted Sapien. 2 7 FRIDAY 
See the previa Friday letngs S6r-phane 
SATURDAY COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9-and 11 


p.m., Rich Ceisier, Frank Bastille, Louie C.K. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 





See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 10 p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, with Angry Tuxedos, Dave Fitzgerald, John 
9:30, and 11:30 p.m., Lorne Elliott, Chris Zito, Priest. 


Riley Barber. GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, 8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
and 11:30 p.m., Mike McDonald, Larry Sullivan. —_for reservations. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Mike 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Sue McGinnis, Dave Donovan, Richie Gold. 
Fitzgerald, Mike McCarthy, Shelley Bonapane, 

Jonathan Maguire. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 

8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 

for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 

11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Steve Sweeney, Denis 


PLAY IT AGAIN SAMS (282-4942), 1314 Comm. ANCE 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Mike Moto, 
Kevin Knox, Harry Freedman. 
PARTICIPATION 


STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., 
FRIDAY 





Marci Rose, Warren McDonald, Mike Martineau. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8 and 10 p.m. and 
midnight, Tony V., Ted Bergeron, Frankie 
Bastille. 











SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 





CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


Bam. open mike right Lab, 568 S. Main St., Providence, RI. Admission 
Y CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m. $5; call (401) 431-0822. 
tiie Metonesd Sullivan. SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins 


Larry 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
G46 and 11 pm. , Dick Doherty, Dave Fitzgerald, St, Cambridge. Admission $3, $2 for students; 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Chance Langton, Bob Sibel, Wali Collins, Denis 


Leary. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., eo 
Open-mike night with George MacDonald 


62 














2 Highland Ave. Somerville 625-1100 





JOEY V'S 


MIDNITE RENDEZVOUS 
Blues, Swing, R&B, Soul 
Every Fri. & Sat. 8-12:30 

The Jazz Jam 
w/ the Gerry Beaudoin Trio 
featuring Grover Mooney 
Every Tues. nite 9-12 
“Bring your axe" 














512 MASS. AVE 
CAMBRIDGE 
492-9545 











CLUD 





DANCE 'TIL 4 AM 


Thursday, ES i seats 
11 PM-4 AM 


pay sl Sunday age 


Doors open at. 11:00 p.m. 
137 MAIN ST., 
CAMBRIDGE 
547-1887 


avelicble ct the door 
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21 BROOKLINE ST., CAMBRIDGE 


864-0406 
Sat., May, 27° Warner Bros. Promo - 


, 0° Giveaways - Tom Tom Club 









OPEN WED. - SAT. 





WED.-18+ . 











vr. 
(a Ee ARM 
if w/ NICE STROM. (18+) 







































DAY MAY 31 
WEDNES a mesa 


ee” RELATIVITY OA LENT INE 


JUNE 1 
Rineci ie PINEST, ’ 


AE AT 
° ag SOUTH APRICA- 


LUCKY DUBE 


poors OPEN 10pm (21+) 


FRIDAY: rene a 
SIRE RECORDING ARTISTS. - 


H 
FIGURES ON ve 


DOORS OPEN 1OPM (aa¢) 


JUNE 8 
BCN'S 


PRE-RUMBLE PARTY 


THURSDAY » 
w 


FRIDAY: JUNE ¥ 


NEW MODEL 
w/ GUEST FROM IRELAND 


DOORS OPEN 10PM (21+) 


LSO IN ed 
“CATERW 
UNE 14 
\ sues 15 - GODFATHERS 

_ JUNE 23 - WINTERHOUR 


JUNE 30 ~ ZULUS 
= — = 3 ak so ul 
al x ~ 
—— Ss 
AACRION . 


Sy S—= 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 9 at 8pm 
at ANN'S PLACE, Boy Rd., Norton 
617-285-9766 





b> VIVE 
HOLIDAY EVE! & 
DANCE PARTY 


: 
ovine 





HOLIDAY WEEKEND DANCE 
PARTY 


Sun., May 28 
DEADHEAD NIGHT 
FORTUNATE SON 

Mon. 
PARTY NIGHT 


reenter, 

30 Y 

FOOSEBALL/DART 
TOURNAMENT 


Ferjou Cosmo Spi 




















APPLES 
RDER PATROL 
Mon., May 29th 
Uda 
SUBJUGATOR 
TEMPORARY INSANITY 
HEARING IMPAIRED 


Tues., hao 50m 
BUGSY CRUNCH 
DAUGHTER JUDY 

WILL HUNT 

Wed., say 31st 


4 
CRAB DADDY 
MAD CRUSH 



































Get into 
the Act 


‘Comedy, clubs, theatre. 
All the information 
you need to make 

the best choice. 


Phesii 





























Friday, June 2 


d te 


~ Friday, June 16 


DO 
Friday, June 23 
THE MARCELS 
Friday, July 7 
HIGH FUNCTION 
Friday, July 14 


~~ 
eet 


184 High St., Boston 02110 
617-451-9460 
Ajacent to Int'l Place — 





10 p.m. at the 1270 Club, 1270 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $2, $1 before 7 p.m.; call 
437-1257. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Holiday Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, 
Dedham; and at 8 p.m. at the Sheraton Tara 


8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 
864-8945 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
call 495-4696. 





MONDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at the YWCA, 7 Temple St., Central Sq., 
Cambridge. Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 








TUESDAY 








Friday, May 26 7:30 pm 
MISS XANNA DON'T 


$5.50 


Saturday, May 2 30 & 10:30 pm 
DANNY TUCKER 


$9.50/6.50 


Monday, May 29 6:30 & 8:30 pm 
THE COMEDY TRAIN 


».00 f »0 


Tuesday, May 3¢ 30 & 1 ) pm 
THE-LOITERERS 


$2.50 


Wednesday, May ] 30 pm 
' OPEN MIKE NIGHT 


WENDY SOBEL * ALIZON LISSANCI 


51.00 


Thursday, June 1 9:00 pm 
ASA BREBNER 


$3.50/4.50 


Friday, June 2 30 pm 
THE DAWGS 


$3.50/4.50 


Saturday, June 3 7:30 pn 
_ FINEST HOUR 


S7.00/10.00 


Positive I.D. Required 
lickets available at Strawberries 
ricketron, Out-Of-Town, Concert 
charge 49 1118, Teletron 720 
3434 ind The Char 


1 
Office. For info 61 





nel Box 








cambridge river festival | 





F 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
June 2, 3, and 4 


VOLUNTEERS! 


The Cambridge 


Arts Council 


needs volunteers to assist with the 


13th Annual Cambri 
It promises fo 


River Festival. 
a fun 


and rewarding experience! 
Call our Office at 498-9033 or evenings at 876-1918 











NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 
128, Braintree. Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 
p.m.;.call 899-3900. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Ad- 
mission $5; call 354-1340. 


WEDNESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. in the Gaslight Tavern, Colonial Hilton, exit 
43 off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Bare Necessities, begins at 8 p.m. at the YWCA, 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admisssion $4.50; call 
354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayvilie Village Hail, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 


THURSDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 

p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Ate. 9, 

Framingham. Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; 
899-3900 


call f 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; 
call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hail, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4;. call 
484-4065. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 


CONTRA AND SQUARE DANCES, with caller 
Jack Howe and music by Deborah Knight, begin 
at 8 p.m. at the First Church, 
1070 Pleasant St., Worcester, Admission $4; call 
(508) 393-7152. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 





























at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, and at 4 p.m. on 
Sun., at the Joy of Movement Center, 536 Mass. 


Boston. Sponsored by Dance Umbrella. 
$12, $10.50 for students and seniors; 
492-7578. 





SATURDAY 
DANCE. See listing for Fri. 


PROMETHEUS 
PAULA JOSA-JONES/PERFORMANCE 
WORKS. See listing for Fri. 























and a Women's Coffeehouse at 8 p.m., both at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“WHAT’S IN BLOOM?” is answered by Boston 
Park Rangers at noon near the statue of George 
Washington in the Public Garden, Boston. Free; 
call 522-2639. 

TAUNTON’S 350TH BIRTHDAY is celebrated 
with a circus and carnival from 5 to 11 p.m. 
tonight, from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. tomorrow and 
Sun., and from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Sun. at the 
Taunton Expo Center, Rte. 44, Taunton. The 
event includes a video arcade, an antique show, 
children’s rides, and a Memorial Day parade. 
Admission $4, $2 for children 11 to 18; call (401) 
331-9138. 





SATURDAY 


EMERALD NECKLACE WALK, a day-long trek 
led by Boston Park Rangers, begins at 10 a.m. 
at the Boston Common Visitor Center, Tremont 
St., Boston. Free; call 522-2639. 

“SPRING WILDFLOWERS: LEGENDS AND 
LORE” begins at 1 p.m. at the Moswetuset 
Hummock, Wollaston Beach Reservation, East 
Squantum St., Quincy. Free; call 727-5293. 
GUIDED BIRDWALK begins at 2 p.m. at the 
Broadmoor Wildlife Sanctuary, 280 Eliot St., 
Natick. Pre-registration requested; bring 
binoculars. Free; call (508) 655-2296. 
“FRISBEE DISC GOLF TOURNAMENT” begins 
at 10 a.m. at Capron Park, off Rte. 123N, 
Attleboro. Entry fee $10, free for spectators; call 


(508) 699-9370. 

“AN INTRODUCTION TO BOSTON’S 
ARCHITECTURE,” a lecture and half-hour walk- 
ing tour led by Museum of Fine Arts guides, 
begins at 10 a.m. on Beacon Hill. Cost $15; call 
267-9300, x395 for registration information. 
“THE MACHINERY BENEATH THE GREEN- 
ERY,” a one-hour nature walk, begins at noon at 
the Belle Isle Marsh Reservation, Bennington 
St., East Boston. Free; call 727-5350. 
ANTIQUES SHOW, to benefit the Lynn Historical 
Society, runs from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. today and 
tomorrow in the O'Keefe Arena, Salem State 
College, Canal St., Salem. Admission $3; call 
592-2465. 

HORSE SHOW, by the Norfolk Hunt 
Club, begins at 8:30 a.m. today and tomorrow at 
the Steeple Chase Course, North St., Medfield. 
The $2,000 Jumper Classic is held tomorrow. 
Free; call (508) 655-2323. 

THE ODYSSEY, a musical adaptation of Homer's 
epic, is performed by the Children’s Theatre at 2 





call (508) 465-2572. 

SALEM SEAPORT FESTIVAL, featuring crafts, 
live music and entertainment, and exotic foods, 
runs from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. today through Mon. 
on the Salem Common, Salem. Free; call (508) 
462-1333. 

TAUNTON’S 350TH BIRTHDAY. See listing for 
Fri. 





SUNDAY 


“ANNUAL CONCOURS D’ELEGANCE,” a 
pre-1975 car show, begins at 10 a.m., with 
judging at 2 p.m., at the Museum of Transpor- 
tation, 15 Newton St. Brookline. Prizes are 
awarded for Best of Show, People's Choice, 
Oldest Car, and Best New England-made Car. 














Hat 
fy 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Women’s NA 12- 
Step meeting at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

USS JOSEPHUS DANIELS. See listing for Sun. 
SALEM SEAPORT FESTIVAL. See listing for 
Sat. 

Tanna s Sen EN. See listing for 
Fri. 





TUESDAY 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN” TOUR 
begins at 6 p.m. at the Visitor's Center, Arnold 
Arboretum, the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Free; 
call 522-2639. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a discussion for 
lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a bisexual women's 
rap session at 7:30 p.m., and a Women for 
Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

1988 BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL pres- 
ents an exhibition of medieval, Renaissance, 
Baroque, Classical, and early Romantic period 
instruments today through Sat. at the Park Plaza 
Castle, Boston. The exhibition is open from noon 
to 6 p.m. today through Fri. and from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. on Sat. Admission $7; call 661-1812. 

USS JOSEPHUS DANIELS. See listing for Sun. 


WEDNESDAY 


NATURE WALK, led by Boston Park Rangers, 
begins at 6 p.m. at the Jamaica Pond boathouse, 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 522-2639. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY OBSERVATORY is open 
to the public for star-gazing every Wed. from 
8:30 to 9:30 p.m. at 705 Comm. Ave., fifth floor, 
Boston. Free; call 353-2630 after 5:30 p.m. 
BOSTON BEANSTALKS meet at 6 p.m. at Las 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., an Everywoman’s Dis- 
cussion Group at 7 p.m., and a writer's support 
group at 7:30 p.m., ali at 46 Pleasant St, 

Free; call 354-8807. 


1008 BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Tues. ‘ 

















CMOS 

















CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


“EARLY MUSIC CONCERT,” featuring instru- 
mental and vocal chamber music, be- 








gre at 6pm at the Longy School of Music, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. 


Free; call 876-0956. 

ORGANIST VICTORIA R. SIROTA performs 
prom the Baad ce ore tnicceny ag dg 
12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Bos- 

ton, Free; call 536-0944. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
John Williams, performs at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Program includes 
McKinley's Huntington Horn Concerto, with so- 
loist Jay Wadenpfuhi. Tickets $9.50-$30; call 


266-1200. 
Continued on page 32 


Andrew Parrot conducts a Monteverdi Mass, at Longy Friday. 


=**TOM CARUSO'S 


‘ CELEBRITY ROOM 
* © 30 Beautiful Exotic 
Dancing Girls Daily 
12:00 noon -1:00 am 
* Great Drinks & 
Food! 
“AIS 
Satellite Dish 
« Seven 52" TV's 
¢ Six Pool Tables & 
Many Video Games 
Bachelor Party's Welcome 


— 
OOOO 


~~ oN 
OOOO OOOO kk Ok KO 


KORO OR ORR ORO 








Fri., 5/26 * DANNY TUCKER 98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 


247-8605 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 





Fri.& Sat., May 26 & 27....FOUR ON THE 























Lunch Mon. - Fri. §1:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri.. 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
Sun... Brunch Tl-4 pm 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 


Fri.. May. 26 
TOMMY 
RIVERS BAND 


w/Bill Coover 
esr cco Rockabilly ) 


Siat.. 


PU SH PL ‘SH 


Sun., May 28 
DOWNTIME 
Mion.. Ma 
lam Jam 
GLENN 
SHAMBROOM 
BAND 
Tues.. M ) 
CATHERINE 
DAVID & MOM 
OVER DAD AND 
THE YOUNG 
RATIONALS 
LVD 
TEMPUS FUGIT 
\\ \] 


THE REGULARS 


BAND THAT 


THE 
SB AYED 
Pri. Jung 
SUGAR RAY & 
THE BLUE TONES 


FORGOT 


Sul un 


TOMBSTONE 
BLUES BAND 


BOO RADLEY 
& tH.& THI 
WRECKAGI 

\COl_LSTIE 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 





THE RE! RS 
HIDING IN PUBLIC 
Sat., May 27 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


alls 


THE JONESES 
a GRAMOLINI 


RR 


LIN 
LEG ROOM 
KID BILLY 
WARD X 


THE NOR 
KIP MARTIN & THE MERLES 


STEVEN PAUL PERRY 
AND BIG SIX 


Fri.June 2 
BLOOD ORANGES 
Artists 
ELVIS HIL’ 
MAHATMA DOGMA 
Sat., June 3 
ADVENTURE SET erving 
THE NORBERTS Boston'sbest 
olale liar] mitleriie 


outside Boston 


x wa 


Coming: 
6/9 From Ireland TUESDAY BLUE 


6/1 
6/1From Denmark - THE SANDMEN 











} 





| ee Lala 
ee ws Friday, June 16 


There's always something special going on at Atlantic events! Join us 
throughout the summer for some of Boston’s best music, dancing and 
comedy . . . the fun never stops! 





The Persuasions 
Saturday, June 3 


Otts and the Knights 
‘ay, June 9 








r a 


-. tseenee ~~ a 


Heretix 
Saturday, June 10 
Roomful of Blues 








Bim Skala Bim and Plate 0” 
Saturday, June 17 





a For summer cruise schedule and ticket information call: 
Bay State at 617/ 723-7800 or Ticket Master at 617/787-8000 
w Cruises sail rain or shine = Must be 21 or older 
@ Tickets non-refundable/non-exchangeable 
20 Long Wharf 


ce 
tla LOO artes” 
Ve 


Bay State Provincetown Cruises 


aY STa> 








Le 
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SaZZ 

















15; $7.75 
26 May Fri 9 & lipm: $8.75; 27 May Sat 9 & lipm: $10.75 


CARLA BLEY & 


Swallow, composers & 
ce eee pad nadetiona wcten coe and 


seuss 
ORANGE THEN BLUE 





. JHearacat 
play the piano. 
THE JAZZ BRUNCH 








pyar ei oe! $1.75 
THE McCOY TYNER 


returns to ony 


4 Jun San 7.& 9pm: $7.75 











699 Broadway, Ba 


Willow ‘Jas5 Club 


é 623-9874 
Ne ar Porte r Sq., v Swi low Ave 





"BIG BRUNCH 
ERA" 


each and every Sunday 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. enjoy the 
BOCLE JAZZ TRIO 
| and "The Biggest 


and Best 


Brunch in all of New England" 
Just $10.95 


33DunsterStreet Restaurant 


Harvard Square « 

















JED LEVY PETER LEITCH 





QUARTET, Special Guest Billy Hart 





ULLET ¢ 
SCOTT MULLET QUARTET 
Mon., yr] 
MIKE PIPEMAN QUARTET 
Tues., 30 
LOMBART STREET TRIO 














GREEN STRETI 











THE FRINGE 

















Thurs., June 1 
PHIL PERSON QUARTET 
Pri. & Sat., June 2,3,4 
MAL WALDRON TRIO 


a with 
Charles Mingus, 


Billie Holiday, 





The Prudential Center 
(arcade level) 247-0500 


No cover. No minimum. 


June 7 


June 14 





Gaound 


ROUND 

















We serve food! 


Wed - Sat 3-11pm - Sunday Brunch 12-6 pm 


PSEATION 


Wednesday Night Jazz 


May 31 LEONARD phe ot 
Frank Wilkine Tim Ingles, 
Grover Mooney 
YUSEF SHARIF 
QUARTET 
MOON UNIT 








FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE 
CHECK THE BOSTON PHOENIX JAZZ SECTION 


Continued from page 31 


SATURDAY 


THE BOSTON QUARTET performs at 8 p.m. at 





























OPENING SEASON 

THE WATERVILLE VALLEY BRIDGE 
— LEGENDS IN CONCERT — 

Waterville Valley Resort/ New Hampshire 


JAZL 


6/30 NANCY WILSON / 
RAMSEY LEWIS 


7/1 TONY BENNETT 
7/2 BOBBY SHORT 
7/3. ROBERTA FLACK 


7/7 GERRY MULLIGAN/ 
ANITA O’DAY 


7/8 AL HIRT 

7/28 CARMEN McRAE 
7/29 SONNY ROLLINS 
8/4 SARAH VAUGHAN 


8/25 DAVE BRUBECK / 
GEORGE SHEARING 


8/26 RAY CHARLES 

9/1 JOE WILLIAMS 

9/2 WYNTON MARSALIS 
9/3 MILES DAVIS 





THE WATERVILLE VALLEY 
ORCHESTRA, JOEL THOME 
Music Director/Conductor 
SOLOISTS 
7/14 ROBERTA ALEXANDER 
SOPRANO 
15 SHARON ISBIN/ 


'N CLAZZ" 


CARLOS BARBOSA-LIMA 


GUITARISTS 
21 LORIN HOLLANDER 
PIANIST 
22 VLADIMIR FELTSMAN 
PIANIST 
8/11 DAVID JOLLEY 
FRENCH HORN 
8/12 JAIME LAREDO VIOLIN 
8/18 JOSHUA BELL VIOLIN 
KENNETH RADNOFSKY 
SAXOPHONE 
8/19 CANADIAN BRASS 
ENSEMBLE 


¢ TICKETS $27, $25, $23, $20 (Reserved Seating) 
* RESERVATIONS & INFO: 603-236-4166 


1-800-GO-VALI 


EY 





PIANIST BETTY REED performs at noon at the 
New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 492-8105. 


Monteverdi’s Mass is performed at 8 p.m. at St 
Paul’s Church, Cambridge. Tickets $13-$21. 
Capella Agostino Steffani performs Viennese 
court music at 11 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. Tickets $9-$13. Also see listings under 
“Events.” 

BENEFIT STREET CHAMBER PLAYERS and the 
Ken Pierce Baroque Dance Company perform 
music and dance ‘from the Sun King’s court” at 
noon today and on Fri. in the Boston Center for 
Adult Education ballroom, 5 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Admission $5; call 628-1548. 





WEDNESDAY 


AFFETTI MUSICAL! performs 17th-century Eng- 
lish music at 4 p.m. at the Church of St. John the 

35 Bowdoin St., Boston. Admission 
$7, $5 for students and seniors; call 742-4185. 
THE SPECTRUM SINGERS presents “Just 
Josquin,” a program of works by Josquin Des 
Prez, at 8 p.m. at the Church of the Covenant, 67 
Newbury St., Boston. Tickets $8-$14; call 
437-0231. 





5 p.m. today; the Final Round runs from 10 a.m. 








auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 
973-3454. 

STUDENT COMPOSERS’ CONCERT begins at 8 
. rien hong Bonar et lat 


performs 
by Bach, Handel, and Salamoni Rossi at 7:30 
p.m. at Beth El Temple Center, 2 Concord Ave., 
Beimont. ; call. 


Hortus Musicus Tallinn performs 16th- and 17th- 
century music ai 11 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. Tickets $9-$13. Call 661-1812 for 


Bohéme at 8 p.m. tonight, and at 3 p.m. on June 
4 and 11, at the Opera House, 539 Washington 
St., Boston. Tickets $25-$75; call 426-5300. 
1969 ERWiN BODKY COMPETITION FOR EX- 
CELLENCE IN EARLY MUSIC. See listing for 
Wed. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. See listing for 
Wed. 





FRIDAY 


THE BOSTON SHAWM AND SACKBUT 
ENSEMBLE performs early German music at 8 
p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $8, $6 for students; 
call 628-3614. 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF ARLINGTON 
presents its annual Strawberry Festival and pops 
concert at 7 p.m. at the Town Hall, 730 Mass. 
Ave., Ari . The “Vive La France” concert 
begins at 8:15 p.m. Tickets, $5 and $8; call 
484-1060. 
17TH-CENTURY ENGLISH AND ITALIAN MUSIC 
is performed by Richard Wistreich on bass and 
Nigel North on theorbo at 3 p.m. in the Gordon 
Chapel, Olid South Church, 645 Boylston St., 
Boston, Tickets $9, $7 for students and seniors; 





call 648-3873. 

GUITARIST PAULA CHATEAUNEUF performs 
Baroque music at 5 p.m. at the First and Second 
Church, Marlborough St., Boston. Admission $5; 
call 923-9068. 

NORTHERN HARMONY performs madrigals and 
rounds at-8 p.m. at the Parish of the Messiah, 
1900 Comm. Ave., Auburndale. Donation $5; call 
492-4585. 

THE OPERA LAB presents a fundraising concert, 
featuring mezzo-soprano Nina Hinson, at 8 p.m. 
at the Church of Our Savior, 25 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Tickets $25; call 232-9277. 
BROOKLINE OPERA THEATRE WORKSHOP 
performs Puccini's // Tritico at 8 p.m. tonight, 
tomorrow, and next Mon.; and at 3 p.m. on Sun. 
at Pine Manor College, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Tickets $10, $7 for students and seniors; call 
277-4593. 

BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL AND EXHi!- 
BITION presents a performance of Mozart's 
Idomeneo at 8 p.m. in Converse Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Tickets $21-$31. Call 661-1812 
for. complete schedule information. Also see 
in js “Events.” 

POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
poet performs at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Program includes 
Herbert's Concerto No. 2, with cellist Jonathan 
Miller. Tickets $9.50-$30; call 266-1200. ; 
THE OPERA COMPANY OF BOSTON. See listing 
for Thurs. 

VIVACE CHAMBER PLAYERS. See listing for 


Wed. 
BENEFIT STREET CHAMBER PLAYERS. See 
listing for Tues. > 





POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


PIANIST TOM! HAYASHI performs at 12:15 p.m. 
at CityPlace, 8 Park Plaza, Boston. Free; call 
227-2787. 











SATURDAY 


MASS. HIGH SCHOOL JAZZ FESTIVAL runs 
from noon to 3 p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charies 
River Esplanade, Boston. Performers include the 
Foxboro Jazz Ensemble, the King Phillip Jazz 





STEVE BRENNAN performs at 8:30 p.m. at the 











Saturday Night in Marblehead coffeehouse, 
Church of St. Andrew, Rte. 114, Marblehead. 
Admission $4; call 639-1969. 

BILL STAINES performs at 8:30 p.m. at Bever- 
ly's, 350 Main St., Townsend. Tickets $8; call 
(508) 597-8762. 


SUNDAY 


ROD STEWART performs at 7:30 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow at the Great Woods Center for the 


























“A SURFEIT OF SONDHEIM,” performed by 
soprano B. iris Tanner and baritone James A. 
Fitzpatrick Ill, begins at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St, 
Cambridge. Reservations suggested. Tickets 
$3.50; call 547-6789. 


FRIDAY 


GUITARIST LARRY CARLTON performs at 7:30 
“p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Call 266-7455. 

LA BOTTINE SOURIANTE performs Quebecois 
music at 8 p.m. at the Unitarian Universalist 
Church, 292 State St., Portsmouth, NH. Tickets 
$11, $9 in advance; call (603) 436-1031. 
CARIBBEAN FESTIVAL, featuring the Agbekor 
Drum Corp, Volo Volo, Panorama, and Danny 
Tucker, runs from 5 to 9 p.m. at River Press Park, 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; cal 498-9033. 








OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


CRAIG SHAW GARDNER autographs his “mov- 
ie-novel” Batman at 4 p.m. at the Million Year 
Picnic, 99 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. Cali 
492-6763. 

ROBERT B. PARKER his new book 
Playmates at 7:30 p.m. at Lauriat's, Burlington 


SATURDAY 


BOB THOMSON, host of The Victory Garden on 
television and author of The New Victory Garden 


























Rod Stewart, at Great Woods Sunday and Monday 





TUESDAY 


LAURA CHESTER AND JOHANNA DRUCKER 
eee es tae at the institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors; call 
266-5152. 

CAROL BRADFORD reads from her works at 8 
p.m. at the Community Church, 565 Boyiston St., 
Boston. Sponsored by the New Writers’ Coliec- 
tive. Free; call 742-1538. 








, atalk New Ac;opolis, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at 484 Comm. Ave., suite 2, 
Boston. Free; call 247-7566. 





THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 











End Branch Library, 151 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Free; call 523-3957. 

POETS POLLY BROWN, GARY METRAS, AND 
PHYLLIS TOURSE read from their works at 8 
p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Pk., Newtonville. Donation $2; call 964-3424. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“HOME FROM THE SEA,” a discussion of the 
Atiantic salmon by Dr. ero tes ne a 











TUESDAY 


“LIFE WRITING: TAKING THE MEASURE OF 
YOUR LIFE,” a talk by career-planning consult- 
ant Kendall Dudley, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the 

Center for Adutt Education, 56 Brattie 
St, Cambridge. Pre-registration suggested. 
Tickets $1.50; call 547-6789. 


WEDNESDAY 


“A CURRENT VIEW OF SOVIET PSYCHIATRY 
AND PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH” is offered by 
Vadim Rotenberg of the Health Ministry of the 
USSR at 10:30 a.m. in the Mass. Mental Health 
Center chapel, 74 Fenwood Rd., Boston. Free; 
call 734-1300, x469. 

“WOMEN IN THE RABBINATE” are discussed 
by Rabbi Elaine Zecher of the Striar Jewish 
Community Center at 8 p.m. at the Canton Public 
Library, 786 Washington St., Canton. Sponsored 
by the Workmen's Circle. Free; call 449-1786. 


THURSDAY 


“JABEZ SILVERSMITH, AND THE 
RISE OF A MARKET ECONOMY IN THE 
ARTISAN TRADES,” a talk by Gerald W.R. Ward 
of Strawbery Banke in New Hampshire, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Essex institute, 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Free; call (508) 744-3390. 

“LIVING TOGETHER VS. MARRIAGE,” a taik by 
Kathy Komit of the Jewish Family and Children's 
Services, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Gosman 
Jewish Community Campus, 333 Nahanton St., 




















“NATURE ON FIRE: YELLOWSTONE TO 

MASSACHUSETTS,” a talk by fire-ecology ex- 

pert Peter Dunwiddie, begins at 8 p.m. at the 

Broadmoor Wildlife Sanctuary, 280 Eliot St., 

Natick. Pre-registration required. Tickets $4; call 
655-2296. 








“DIS: VOICES FROM A SHELTER,” a benefit for 




















Janice Weber. Tonight is Old Timers’ Night, with 
proceeds to benefit the orchestra's pension 
fund. Tickets $9.50-$30; call 266-1200. 











THURSDAY 


BOSTON AID TO THE BLIND presents a carnival, 
featuring music, jugglers, and fortune-tellers, at 
8 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom, World Trade 
$35; call 323-5111. 

“CAMP JOY NIGHT,” a fundraiser for the local 
therapeutic recreation program, begins at 8 p.m. 
at Roxy, 279 Tremont St., Boston. Admission $5; 
Call 725-3469. 








FRIDAY 


AUCTION AND DINNER DANCE to benefit the 
Youville Hospital and Rehabilitation Center 
begins at 7 p.m. at the Hyatt Regency Hotel, 
Cambridge. The theme of the evening is a 
“garden party.” Tickets $75; call 876-4344, 
x350. 





pidan and Aimee Sands, and Judi Best and 
Friends. Tickets $12.50, $10 in advance; call 
864-9181. 

THE OPERA LAB presents a gala fundraising 
concert, featuring mezzo-soprano Nina Hinson, 
at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 25 
Monmouth St. Brookline. Tickets $25; call 
232-9277. 
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KEVIN KNOX, 
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LORN 
ELLIO 


‘Canada’s Number One Nut’ is back! 
Showtime's “Just For Laughs” 





MAY 30-—JUNE 3 


CARY 
DELENA 


The ‘EE-YES!’ Man 
National Lampoon's Movie Madness & MTV 
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THE DON GAVIN SHOW! 
with STEVE SWEENEY 


THE BOB SIBEL SHOW! 
OPEN MIKE NITE! 
THE FRANKLIN AJAYE SHOW! 
THE PAUL D'ANGELO SHOW! 
THE KENNY ROGERSON SHOW! 
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ART LISTINGS 





Woodblock print by Ichiryusai Hiroshige, at the Worcester Art Museum 





GALLERIES 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 
17: paintings and drawings by Jeff Hull. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 d.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 31: paintings by John Alexander. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 10: 
“Ancient Futures, New Messages,” oil paintings 
by Shan-Shan Sheng, light works by Alejandro 
and Moira Sina, and mixed-media paintings by 
James Yohe. 
ARTFUL HAND GALLERY (262-9601), 36 Copley 
Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 31: 
“Funky Furniture: Painted Furniture and Ac- 
cessories.’ 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY (227-2787), 
State Transportation Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 
p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 10: 
‘America |s in The Heart,’ a collection of Asian- 
American art; and “Our Wider Selves: The 
Expanded American Cultural identity.” Recep- 
tion May 27, 7-9 p.m., with pianist Renato 
Chicco. 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through May 30: pastels by Brian Merril. May 
29-June 30: annual Juried Art Show. 
ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg., 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-8:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through May 31: “Take My Time,” whimsi- 
cal and surrealistic clocks by Marcia Ente. 
BANK OF BOSTON (434-2200), 100 Federal St. 
Boston. 36th Floor: Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m. and 
2:30-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 2: 
“Creative Collaborations: Artist-Architect.” 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through May 31: works by Lois Lane. 
BERNHEIMER’S ANTIQUE ARTS (547-1177), 
52C Brattle St. Cambridge. Call for hours. 
Through June 10: “Gods and Mortals: Bronzes 
of the Ancient Worid From Italy to Iran.” 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 





Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 31: “Let the Record 
Show,” material from the BAC's alumni and 
library archives. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
549 Tremont St., Boston. — Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through 
June 3: works on paper by Liu Tian Wei. 
*BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-8410), 1 
Fitchburg St., C125, Somerville. Thurs. 2-7 p.m., 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through May 28: “Tira Tutti,” 
drawings and sculpture by Marsha Goldberg and 
Julia Shepley. June 1-17: paintings and drawings 
by Sarah Landry and Dorothea Sierra. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 27: “Edges: The Faces of AIDS,” charcoal 
portraits by Mary Good; and color photographs 
by Kevin Viens. May 31-July 1: “Epiphanies, 
Insights, and New Discoveries,” by Naava 
Piatka. 
A BRUSH WITH HISTORY (508) 459-7819, 256 
Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through July 23: “On the Edge of White: The 
Brush Annual Spring Studio Artists’ Exhibition,” 
featuring paintings, quilts, furniture, and works in 
paper and fiber, all emphasizing the color white. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 
25R Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 2: “Creative Collaborations: 
Artist-Architect.” 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 27: AM Studios 
group show. Gallery talk on May 27, 12:30 p. m. 
Through June 3: “Collage and , 
works by Adria Arch and Richard Newman. 
CHAPEL GALLERY (244-4039), Second Church, 
60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through June 18:“Update,” a group show 
of drawings, paintings, and sculpture. 
CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL (491-5282), Bennett 
and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Sculpture on the Courtyard” 
includes a seven-foot water lily by Greg Circe, 
free-hanging sculptures by William Martin, a 
kinetic sculpture by William Wainwright, wood 
pieces by Murray Dewart, paintings by Lee 
Hanford, and works by Peter Lipsett and Martin 
Uliman. 
CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “Essence Beyond Form.” a 


juried show exploring Chinese influence on non- 
Asian artists. 

CHOICES GALLERY (508) 462-5577, 11 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Fri. until 8 p.m. Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
May 31: glass jewelry by Denise Bloch, Lucy 
Bergamini, and Schmidt-Rhea. 

CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOR (277-7334), 25 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Call for hours. 
Through May 27: “Struggle to Be,” paper 
tapestries by Lenore Hughes. 

CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 
(523-4575), 140 Bowdoin St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
1-5 p.m. Through June 30: “Emanuel Sweden- 
borg: 18th-Century Scientist," exhibit on the 
Swedish inventor and theologian. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through JGne 
16: “Inside a Hudson River Villa,” new water- 
colors by Mike Green. 

CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m. Through June 
30: “Deco on Deco,” new works by Noel. 
COMMUNITY BOATING (523-1038), behind the 
Hatch Shell, on the Esplanade, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
1 p.m.-sunset, Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-sunset. 
Through June 1: collection of water and marine- 
related scenes in watercolors, oils, etchings, and 


photographs. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through June 10: Spring/Summer Mem- 
bers’ Show. 

CORNER GALLERY (508-744-8534), Museum 
Place, East india Mall, Salem. Tues.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through June 
10: watercolors by Kay Kandra. 

COYOTE GALLERY (868-2807), 209 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through May 26: “A Long Way to 
View Some Petroglyph,” watercolors and hand- 
made paper by Lisa Houck. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 27: mixed-media abstract works 
on paper and canvas by Carole Einstein and Eric 
Taranto. 

ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 
31: oil landscapes by Stephen Cope. 

88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
June 4: “Found and Unfound,” mixed-media 
images by Angela Mark. 


EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER (371-0620), 40 
Stow St, Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 2: “Eve Jesson Gordon: 
Tapestries and Paintings.” 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK (973-3454), 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 @.m.-4 p.m. 
Through June 23: “Going to the Dogs,” a multi- 
media exhibit of animal imagery. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Pntin Dphe drape posh 
FRENCH LIBRARY 1), 53 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through May 31: 19th-century 
photographs of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and the 
Maghreb, from the Bonfils collection. 
GALLERIE FOTENE (437-0029), 215 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 
Through May 30: “Women Who Work Wonders,” 
a group show by women artists. 
GALLERY AT UNIVERSITY PLACE, (876-0246) 
124 Mount Auburn St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 7 
a.m,-6 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. Through June 2: 


Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 31: group show 
of prints, drawings, and watercolors; and wood- 


St, Boston. Wed.-Sat. ~ 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 30: “Four to the Fourth,” works by 
Max Gimbiett. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 3: works by Cartton Plummer. 

HABITAT GALLERY (480-5050), 10 Juniper Ra., 
Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 

by 


talk and reception May 31, 6:30 p.m. 
HIGHGATE GALLERIES (720-4112), 81 Com- 
mercial St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May: 27: 


Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: spring exhibition of water- 


), 186 


St:, Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. 10. a.m.-6 p.m. Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through June 18: “Friends,” works 
on paper and canvas by Susan LeVan. 
HURST GALLERY (491-6888), 53 Mount Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. noon to 6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m. Through Aug.: “The Ancient South- 
west," featuring prehistoric pottery and artifacts 
from present-day Arizona and New Mexico. 
JEWELLERS INTERNATIONAL (864-5600), 
Porter Exchange Bidg., 1815 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Jewelry designs, antique and 
custom-designed pieces, carved and buttressed 
glass. 
JOSEPH’S CORNER (891-4235), 480 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Daily noon-8 p.m. Through May 31: 
“Mideast Peace Poster Exhibit,” with works by 
Jewish and A-rab children in the Boston area. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
June 10: “Resonances,” oil monoprints by 
Sharon C. Lapham. 
LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. Through June 30: oil 
paintings by Stuart Baron. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. — Bond Gallery, Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through June 26: black-and-white photographs 
by Betty Colton and Janet Reider. — Starr 
Gallery. Call for hours. Through June 11: 
“Private Visions,” a group show by Boston 
artists. 
LONBORG/FEENEY FINE ART (545-9855), 161 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues. and Wed. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Paintings, watercolors, artisan 
jewelry, and signature glass by local artists. 
MAGIC EYE (868-1360), Porter Exchange, 1815 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Antiques and spiritual treasures, woodcarvings, 
bronze statues. 
MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 84 
Peterborough St. Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through June 30: paintings by Lowell 
Vesch, Keith Brumberg, and Barbara Blackburn. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m. p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through May 29: “Perestroika,” Soviet 
avant-garde and contemporary art 
age GALLERY (508) 927-5964, 371 Cabot 
Beverly. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
ppt aay other teat 
and ceramics by J. David Broudo. 
MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through May 26: “Necessities of Life,” by 
George Bowes and Dan Postotnik. 
MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. includes 
works by Andy Warhol, Jasper Johns, Roy 
Lichtenstein, and David 
NATURE COMPANY (369-2000), 15 Monument 
St., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., and Sun. 
noon-§ p.m. includes a collection of books about 
our environment and solar system. Through 


June 15, “Gardens and Guests,” @ multi-media 
exhibit on man-made and natural 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER 61 Wash- 
ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through May 


cael lens actin ti deen 


NOSTALGIA FACTORY (482-8803), 144 
Kneeland St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Somebody Wasn't De- 
pressed,” ads from the '30s featuring the upper- 
class. June 1-30: “The Sky's The Limit,” with 
exultations of airline travel. 

PACCHETTO 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
June 15: works by women 


jewellers. 
_PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington 


St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through June 20: 
“Structures,” gn collographs by Grace 
Bentley-Sheck, oils by Martha Stone, and 
watercolors by Kathrine Page. 
PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
July 2: “A Garden Party,” ceramics, glass, and 
jewelry with floral and garden themes. 


. PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 


Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through May 31: ceramics by Thomas 
Bezanson and bronze sculptures by Jean 


Chauvin. 
QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mail at 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 
3%: pearis, neckiaces, and braceiets by Barbara 
Heinrich. 


RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through June 24: works on paper by Diane 


ROBINSON ORANGE GALLERY (654-2960), 249 
A St., Studio 35, Boston. Mon.-Fri. se a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “Collage,” show 
panes _— by hon Ray, jae Te Arp, and 


ROLLY-AOCHAU (596-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Lar. hae * Nae alate peels ela 


weeney. 
SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through June 1: works by 
Inga Ameer. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 27: 
turned-wood vessels by Dan Kvitka, three- 
dimensional paper constructions by Eva Gallant, 
and gold and silver jewelry designs by Sarah 
Huntsman Lewis. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 31: wall drawings and works on 
paper by Sol Lewitt, and oil paintings and works 
on paper by David Campbell. 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING (973-7200), sec- 
ond fl., 10 Park Plaza, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 
p.m. Through June 2: architectural and transpor- 
tation-related entries from the Boston Visions 


National Design Competition. 

VAULT GALLERY (722-7076), 1 Boston Place, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
July 12: “Visions West,” works selected by the 
Cowboy Artists of America Museum in Kerrville, 
Texas. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Aug.: “A Women's View,” an 
exhibit of oil paintings by female artists, com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5:30 p.m. Through May 31: prints by 
New Zealand artist Malcolm Warr. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 
24: “Assumed identities,” group show of photo- 


graphic . 
ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-2873), 456A Main 
St., Medfield. Wed. and Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Thurs. 4-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through June 18: dye-transfer prints by 
John Wawrzonek. 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
June 25: “Pages,” children’s-book illustrations 
by Lark Carrier, Molly Bang, and Michael 
McCurdy; and scuiptures by Geveriy Burbank 
and Alfred Glover. July 30: “New 
England Baskets '89,"’ a juried exhibition. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Admission $2, children 
$1. Activities for families from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
with nature stories at 11 a.m. on Sat. and Sun. 








Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Free. in the Scollay 
Square Gallery, through May 31: works by Juliet 
Blackwell, Dani Finkel, and Chaco Kato. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. 
Through May 31: “The J 

Eichmann: Evil, the Media, and 


280 Eliot St., S. Natick. Tues.-Fri. 9a.m.5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 2: 


Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children, 
free on Thurs. after 5 p.m. and Sat. all day. 


Egelson. Through Aug. 20: 
Roots/Diverse ; Rhode Island School 
of Design Alumni in Boston.” Through Aug. 31, 




















(4 . 183, 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$1 for chilaren. Summer estate of Daniel Chester 
French, sculptor of the Lincoin Memorial. 
CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM AND SCi- 


skills; “Kids’ Visions,” works by area children 
reflecting their ideas on the future; “Backstage 
at the Big Top,” a look at the circus. Through 
June 23: “From Time to Time: Celebrating 75 
Years at Our House” features a re-creation of an 
African-American household of 1963. Fri. at 6:30 
p.m.: “Artist on the Space” 
mime Scot Cannon. Fri. the 2nd at 7 and 8 p.m.: 
“Some of My Sisters,” historical dramatizations 
of four local women, by Jesea Piaia. Admission, 
$1. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 


Lincoin. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., beginning June 
1. Admission $3, $1.50 for children. Home of the 


seniors, free for children under five, half price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 
p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated films 
presented daily. “Treasures Within Your 
Reach,” a telecommunications station that al- 


Through May 30: “Terra Firma in Space: The Art 
and Science of Digital Satellite imagery,” photos 


1990: ‘The Constant Watch: Newburyport 

the Coast Guard.” 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
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DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), Duxbury. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 30: 


St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for 
seniors, $1.50 for children. Gardens, historic 
houses, and a research library. Through Nov. 5: 


(808-345-4207), 
Merriam Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free 
for students. Exhibits include “Costumes from 
the Forbidden City," featuring Chinese Imperial 
Court robes from the Qing Dynasty (1844-191 1); 


St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through May 31: paintings by 
contemporary Haitian artists. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS ), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children. Collections of 19th-century art and 
historical items. Through July 31: “Cephas 
Thompson and Family: Portraits 1806-1874." 
Thrqugh Dec. 17: “Surviving in Our Midst,” 
watercolors by Kenneth Everett. 

GARDEN IN THE WOODS (877-7630), 
Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Library open Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4 ior seniors, $3 for children. A 

wildflowers, 


children. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Mansion with American, European, and Oriental 
antiques. Through Nov. 15: “Collecting 
Sculpture in Early America,” exhibit including 


(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 
Sat. Antique textile machinery. 


except as indicated. Wed. at 6 p.m.: “Daumier: 
An Epoch Observed,” gallery talk by Sue W. 
Reed. 

MUSEUM 


|. Sun, at 2 p.m.: the film Toby Tyler. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 for students, $4 for children 
four to 14 and seniors. includes a sun lab, theater 


seniors. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 6:30 
p.m. “Laserog 80," with music by U2 and Talking 
Heads, begins Thurs. at 8:30 p.m., and Fri. and 
Sat. at 8:30 and 10 p.m. “Lasarium Zodiac,” with 
New Age and jazz music, begins daily at 5:30 
p.m. 

— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 


Magazine 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 4:30 p.m. “The 
H+ Factor” begins Mon. at 11 a.m., Tues.-Fri. at 
11 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., with a 7 p.m. show on Fri. 
only; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 
p.m.; Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 


ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Photography, painting, 
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lashington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
adults 


Melville's Moby Dick. Additional admission $2. 
Thurs. at 8 p.m.: “Travels with Captain Bligh and 
the Child of the Bounty.” 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Rite. 3A, 
Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, $8 
for children; admission to Mayflower if) $5, $3.25 


a.m. and 1:30 p.m.: the Governor's Council 
meets to divide the Plantation's assets among its 


families. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
Continued on page 36 
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ROCK THE BOAT RADIO 


He WHAT'S 


ag 


Ej ALBUMS 
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1 The Care Disentegration 
2 xTc Oranges & 
3 Tom Tom Clab Boom Boom 
4 The Replacements Don't Tell A 
5 Elvis Costello Spike 
6 Fine Young The Raw & The 4 
Cannibals Cooked 
7 The Godfathers More Songs About 
Love & Hate 
8 Love & Rockets Love & Rockets 
9 Lou Reed New York 
10 Ten Thousand Blind Man's Zoo 
Maniacs 
11 Joe Jackson Blaze Of Glory 
12 The Pixies Doolittle 
13 REM Green 
14 The Cult Sonic Temple — 
15 Bob Mould Workbook 
16 House Of Freaks Taatilla 2 
17 Caterwaul Pin&®Web 
18 Depeche Mode 101 
19 Treat Her Right Tied To The Tracks 
20 Indigo Girls Indigo Girls 
21 Simple Minds Street Fighting Years 
22 Mojo Nixon Root Hog Or Die 
& Skid Roper 
23 Public Image Ltd 9 
24 Stan Ridgeway Mosquitos 
25 Throwing Muses Hunkpapa 


a > 


TOP : 
ECISINGLES 





Bazz ~ 
2 New Order Round & Round 
3 The Ramones Pet Sematary 
4 U2 Dancing Barefoot 
5 Edelweiss Bring Me Edelweiss 
6 The The The Beat(en) Generation x 
7 Morrissey Interesting Drag 
8 Pop Will Eat Itself Can U Dig It? 
9 Pere Ubu Waiting for Mary 
10 The Lemonheads Laka 


TOP Boston 


ESROCK 





S 


TITLE 
1 The Pixies Doolittle 
2 Lemonheads Lick 
3 Throwing Muses Hankpapa 
4 Zulus Down on the Floor 
5 Johnny Angel Work Song '89 


LISTEN TO BOSTON ROCKS SUNDAYS 10PM TO 1AM 


TOP Jazz - 


EIBRUNCH 





1 McCoy Tyner Revelations 
2 Dirty Dozen Voodoo 
Brass Band 
3 Kevin Eubanks The Searcjer 
4 Chick Corea Akoustic Band 
5 Eddie Daniels Blackwood 
6 Etta James Seven Year Itch 
7 Larry Carlton On Solid Ground 
8 Hilton Raiz Strat 
9 Joe Sample _ Spellbound all 
10 Dr. John In A Sentimental 
Mood 
LISTEN TO THE JAZZ BRUNCH SUNDAYS 
10 AM TO 3 PM 





WENX l0k7 


WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 
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English Beadwork.” 

WATERTOWN FREE LIBRARY (972-6431), 123 
Main Street, Watertown. Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 


3 p.m.: tour of the . 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $3 seniors. 
Through May 31: “A Time To Play,” exhibit 
documenting leisure activities since the 18th 
century; and “Decorative Arts of Yesterday and 
and trays adorned with gold leafing and stencil- 
ing. 








Bachelard. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 23: ‘Spanish Eyes: A Look at 
Contemporary From Spain.” 


Photography 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5.p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through May 31: oe 
of Egypt, 


Maghreb, from the Bonfils 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky 
Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 1: student exhibition. 
PANOPTICON GALLERY (267-2961), 187 Bay 
State Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.5 p.m. 
Through May 26: “Nightframes,” exhibit of 

photography. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Bos- 
ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5, Thurs. until’ 8 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through June 11: annual Youth 


Vietnam, Arab Israel, and Mexico” and “To 
Dwell Is to Garden,” showing gardeners at work 
in inner-city Boston. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Changing exhibits of new photographs. Through 
June 17: “Leslie Gill: An American Original.” 
SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 
Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. a 43rd 
Annual Spectrum Employee Show 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 
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Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 pm. 
Through June 12: works by students in the 
Crayola Dream-Makers art education program. 
— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-2224), 
775 Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
pene te “Alumni Artworks," paintings 
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— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863-2932), 64 
College St.; Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. 29: “Over Here: 


Rosenberg; and “The Canal and the Garden,” 


p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 3: 


Court: Milan in the Renaissance, 1450-1535." 





rock concert 


A 
of astronomical 
- Proportions. 


tad. 


It’s Laserogq 80, a spectacular new Laserium light show in 
the Hayden Planetarium at the Museum of Science. You'll hear 
all your favorite stars of the 80's like Talking Heads, U2, REM _Laserogq 80. 


Laser Rock Show at the Planetarium 


The Boston Museum of Science 





and more. And you'll see an intensely colorful laser show soar 
across the sky. Don’t miss your chance to rock with the stars at 


* 
* 








Laserog 80, now showing Thussday at 8:30 pm, Friday and Saturday, 8:30 and 10 pm. Also showing now “Laserium Zodiac,” Fri 


calling 523-6664. Prepared as a public service by Della Femina, McNamee WCRS—Boston. 


, Sat. and Sun. at 5:30 pm; “Grateful Dead,” Sunday at 8:30 pm. Advance tickets available by 








GIVE 
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a American 
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PLAY BY PLAY 


Visual Arts 














compiled by Bill Marx 





The Chopin Playoffs 


ALMOST PERSUADED. Acclaimed per- 
formance-artist/comedian Annie Griffin 
brings her one-woman show to town. It's 
an examination of American violence and 
eroticism as seen through the eyes of a 
“Southern shit-kicker-cum-feminist.”” Pre- 
sented by the Women in Theatre Festival at 
the Double Theatre, 5 St. Luke’s 
Road, Alliston (497-1118), May 31 
through June 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wed- 
nesday through Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $15. 
(See story in this issue.) 

ANYTHING GOES. The newly renovated 
North Shore Music Theatre kicks off its 
season with Cole Porter's high-stepping 
1934 musical about shenanigans on the 
high seas. It features the classic tunes ‘I 
Get a Kick out of You” and “You're the 
Top."" At the North Shore Music Theatre, 
Dunham Road, Beverly (508-922-8500) , 
June 1 through June 24. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $17 
to $22.50. 

ARMS AND THE MAN. After his first three 
plays flopped, George Bernard Shaw deci- 
ded to package his fourth a little more 
commercially; the messianic ideas were 
sprinkled on a comic treatment of war in a 
gingerbread Buigaria, with dashing soldiers 
vying for the hand of a beauteous damsel. 
Alas, the Lyric Stage’s yuk-till-you-drop 
production doesn't have anything on its 
mind but mindless entertainment. Led by 
director Polly Hogan, the cast charges like a 
two-ton light brigade over the defenseless 
Shavian shrubbery, trampling laugh lines 
and satire underfoot. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (742-8703), 
through May 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12.50 to $15.50. 
BAD WATER BLUES and HER DREAM 
KITCHEN. Written and performed by ac- 
tress Kirsten Giroux, Bad Water Blues is an 
account of the performer's round-the-world 
trip, an unusual travelogue that reveals ‘‘our 
fragile relationship to the natural world." 
Her Dream. Kitchen, a one-woman show 
written and performed by Deborah Fortson, 
is a surrealistic trip through a kitchen at 
midnight.. At the Performance Place, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (623-5510) , through 
June 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $10 on Friday and 
Pp cugroieh ‘pay what you can” on Thurs- 


savoD THE VEIL. This long-winded new 
drama by John Chatterton aspires to be 
both a mystery thriller and a guts-and- 
thunder Jacobean tragedy. What it amounts 
to is a,gabby grab bag of gimmicks, 
botched technical effects, and weird sexual 
high kinks. Presented by Showcase Produc- 
tions at French’s Opera House, 45 Fair- 
mount Avenue, Hyde Park (254-7108), 
through May 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $12; $9 for 
students and seniors. 

CANDIDE. Musical adaptation of Voitaire’s 
classic send-up of innocence features music 
by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Richard 
Wilbur, and book by Hugh Wheeler. Larry 
Carpenter, who directed the Huntington 
Theatre’s hit production of Animal Crackers 
last season, is at the heim. Presented by the 
Huntington Theatre Company at the Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-3913), through July 2. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on 
Wednesday (press opening) , and at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. Tix $13 to $28. 

CHOICES. Set in a family-planning clinic in 
the Boston area, Geralyn Horton's new play 
explores the emotional and political conse- 
quences of abortion. Presented by Unit Il at 
the Arlington Street Church, 351 Boylston 
Street, Boston (391-5493) , June 1 through 
24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. ing fart 
Saturday. Tix “‘pay-as-you-can” June 
through 3; $7 to $10 from June 8. 


THE CHOPIN PLAYOFFS. The final 
chapter of tsrael Horovitz's trilogy about 
growing up Jewish in Canada in the '40s has 
teen rivals Irving Yanover and Stanley 
Rosen banging away at each other, with 
fists and on ivories, for the love of shiksa 
Fern Fipps. Horovitz seems to have written 
this overly cutesy play while sniffing eau de 
Thornton Wilder out of a bag, and the result 
is a sort of ethnic Our Town — except that 
it’s not ethnic enough, and by no means as 
far-reaching. Moreover, director Richard 


Today, | Am a Fountain Pen and A Rosen by 
Any Other Name. At the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-281-4099) , through June 18. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 

A COUPLA WHITE CHICKS SITTING 
AROUND TALKING. John Ford Noonan’s 
comedy is about the day Hannah Mae visits 
her friend Maude in Westchester and the 
two get down to jawboning. At the Black- 
burn Theater Company, 8 Elm Street, 
Gloucester _ (508-283-9410), June 1 
through June 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, with a matinee 
at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. 
D-DAY. Written and performed by Jim 
Taylor, this performance piece is ‘an 
autobiographical descent into late-night 
madness, incorporating original music, im- 
agistic acting, offbeat humor, and over 20 
different characterizations."’ At the Black- 
burn Theater Company, 8 Elim Street, 
Gloucester (508-283-9410), through May 
28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $8.50 to $12.50. 

THE DEVIL AMONGST US. An ‘‘audience- 
participation murder-mystery”’ with ersatz- 
tropical dinner, from the same folks who 
brought you Death and Taxes. This evening 
requires you to determine the fate of the 
passengers on an ill-fated plane bound for 
the fictional isle of T’Angelique that has, 
after crashing into a mountain, hurled its 
human cargo into a called “‘Aimost 
Heaven.” Your job is to help the Ricardo 
Montalban-esque maitre d' determine 
which of the characters is really the Devil 
trying to pearly-gate-crash Heaven. At 
Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge (262-1826), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 6 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $28 (includes meal) . 
FAITH HEALER. Irish playwright Brian 
(Translations) Friel’s drama examines the 
authenticity of a faith healer who travels 
across the back roads of Scotiand, ireland, 
and Wales. At StageWest, 1 Columbus 
Center, Springfield (413-781-2340), 
through June 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $10 to $25; 


best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell’s apple, 

the slings and arrows in it. But in 


brings down the first act — not to mention 
the house — remains worth the whistle. As 
usual, the Forbidden Broadway cast are 
competent, brassy, and quicker in and out 
of their clothes than a speeding strumpet. 
At the Terrace Room, Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 


p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
LAKEBOAT. Even when they go down to 
the sea in ships, David Mamet's macho men 
can’t seem to broaden their hormonal 
horizons — this drama’s sailors are as 
steeped in foul-mouthed self-destruction as 
their landiubbing counterparts. But the 
claustrophobic shipboard atmosphere 
makes Mamet's early, somewhat clumsy 
play an intriguing precursor to his later 
studies of patriarchal bad manners. And 
with the benefit of Brian Hess's bracing 
score and an effective set made up of 
platforms that almost touch the Alley 
Theatre roof, director Paul Dervis manages 
a smooth bit of theatrical sailing. The actors 
may spring a few leaks, but the production 
keeps its poop deck above water. At the 
Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166) ; through June 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students and 
seniors. 

LIFE 1S A DREAM. Spanish playwright 
Pedro Calder6n de la Barca's rarely staged 
17th-century tragicomedy presents a battie 
between truth and illusion, turning “im- 
agination into philosophy’’ and 
“metaphysics into poetry.’ Directed by 
Ant.e Bogart, who in September will take 
over as artistic director of Providence’s 
Trinity Rep. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300) , in repertory through July 2. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on 
Wednesday (press opening) , at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday, Friday (May 26 only), and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14 to 
$28. 

THE MEETING. An “intense” drama 
staged by the Black Folks Theater Com- 
pany. At C. Walsh Theatre, Suffolk Univer- 
sity, 55 Temple Street, Boston (424-8849) , 
dune 1 through 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, with matinees 
at 3 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $12; 
$10 for students and seniors. 


pertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300) , 
in repertory through June 29. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday (June 2 only), with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Saturday (June 3 
only). Tix $14 to $28. (See review in this 


theater, we all get our just desserts. At the 
Omni-Parker House, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets, Boston (720-0108), for a 
limited engagement. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday, at 5:30 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 1 p.m. on Sunday. 
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BOSTON ACCENT 


A program of Boston 
film, video, music and 
literary events with an 
architectural installation. 








Ten Boston artists 
working these materials 
in contemporary ways. 





Page Hazlegrove, from 


Container/ ontained series, 1987 


Mary Campbell, who'll appear in 
the Literary Series 


BOSTON ACCENT 


ICA Literary Series 

New works of poetry and prose by 
renowned and emerging writers in Boston. 
Next readings - 

Laura Chester & Johanna Druker - Tue., May 30 - 8PM 
Robin Becker & Mary Campbelt- Thu., June 1 - 8PM 
Supported by Buddenbrooks 

Cinema 

Films by Joe Gibbons - Fri., June 2 - 7:30PM 


ICcA EVENTS 
Music 
New Jazz with Miniature 
featuring Tim Berne 
Wed., May 31 - 8 pm 
































Cinena 
TWO FILMS BY ERROL MORRIS 


Gates of Heaven - 7:30PM 
Vernon, Fla. - 9:00PM 
June 7-9 - ICA Theater 
Video 

"Mediated Issues - Women, Myth & Sexuality" - 

A continuous run of videos in the video gallery ~ 


Reel Art 
Creative fun for kids - Sat., June 3 - 10am 


NOW OPEN SATURDAY NIGHTS 


5 - 8 PM « Call 266-5151 for info. 


Miniature 
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HEATR cA CABA 


IM THE CABARET 


Saw 26, Fides: 
DIDI STEWART 


Boston's Favorite 
Cabaret Singer 


"May 27, Saturday 
PHILIP HAMILTON/ 
ANTHONY PETERSON 


DUO 
Swing, Calypso, Jazz & Blues 


June 2 & 3, 
Friday & Saturday 





Through May 27 « Theater 
French's Opera House 
Beyond the Veil 


Through June 29th * Theater 


Through July 2 « Musical 
The Huntington Theater 
Candide 


Ongoing * Theater 
Charles Playhouse 
Nunsense 


MICHEL 
or Vit Re) 


VILLA VICTORIA 
CULTURAL CENTER 
85 West Newton St 


Sun., June 4 
elMilelacm lalicPaae iL 


247-3576 
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eS 
For tickets call: 
266-3913 




















ALICE JOHNSON 
& ANDY HOLINER 
from Gospel to Show Tunes 


Soecevcccccscesssesuessesesesesa 
Validated Parking 
Government Center Garage 


Seeeeessesesseseseeseseesesesesseseseea 


216 Hanover Street “== 
® 





Boston's North End 
617-227-9872 

















American Repertory Theatre 


LIFE ISA The Mer 

| | r 
DREAM he II 
by Moliére 


by Pedro Calderén de la Barca 
directed by Andrei Serban 


directed by Anne rt 
translated by Edwin Honig _ translated by Albert Bermel 
Considered be the fines it i 
Spanih pay ver writen Lesa Bre Bh fre ph Iercnetiedy " arts 
a 170 written Dream deep psychological ins Moliére 
examines the poner of booty pitted — bo dn Sr Conte poe pe : “ae 
against the forces of prophecy, the this fast-paced romp that exposes the 
epee See. Se SS eae avarice of a rambunctious middle 
of life as a waking dream. class on the make. 


May 26, 27, 30 at 8pm June 2, 7, 8 at 8pm 
May 31 at7 June1&3at8 June 3 at 2 





64 Brattle St ¢ Harvard Square « Cambridge ¢ 547-8300 





EAST STREET CONTEMPORARY 
NCE SERIES 
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Celebrate the wealth of 


rates available. 


Charge by phone:1-800-382-8080. 
in Boston call: 617-720-3434. 





Larry Blamire's New Comedy, 
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Dido and Aeneas 
Exclusive Engagement! 
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whodunit that invites us to help “Taffy 
Callow, Gustry Britches, and others”’ try to 
figure out a shipboard murder. At the 
“aptains Courageous restaurant, 25 Rogers 
Street, .Gloucester Harbor 
(508-283-0007) , from June 1. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 6 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $30 to $35 (includes 
dinner) . 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook, We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show’s five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matirées at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

THE ODD COUPLE. Neil Simon's popular 
comedy about divorced roommates who 


‘need a divorce from each other. Fine local 


actors Patrick Shea and Jerry Kissel play 
Oscar and Felix, respectively. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), through June 17. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday anid Sunday. Tix 
$14 to $17. 
RED NOSES. Most of director Adrian Hall’s 
large-scale productions mix Brecht and 
, then shake like a Molotov 
cocktail. And that’s the right, if by no means 
an easy, recipe for Britisher Peter Barnes's 
panoramic Borscht Belt diatribe of a play, 
which is full of vaudeville, bawdry, and big 
ideas. The fictitious Father Flote, a 14th- 
century monk instructed by God to form a 
troupe of traveling zanies and cheer up 
France during the Bubonic Plague, is 
imbued with a manic innocence by longtime 
company stalwart Peter Gerety — a baggy- 
pants messiah if ever there was one. And 
the rowdy staging, Hall’s last as Trinity 
Rep’s artistic director, isn't merely black- 
comic. It’s daring, exhilarating, and — as 
Hall’s probable swan song — profoundly 


Ww 4 . 

Island (401-351-4242), through June 4. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday and Sunday 
and at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, 
Saturday (May 27 only), and Sunday. Tix 
$16 to $24. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musicai in American theater history) 
coritinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Ml, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. The Bard 
shamelessly resorts to male chauvinism and 
broad comedy in this oft revived comedy. At 
the Publick Theatre, Christian A. Herter 
Park, Soldiers Field Road, Boston 
(720-1007), May 31 through June 285. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Sunday. Tix $9; $7 for seniors and youths 
under 16; $4.50 for those under 16 when 


WRONG TO BE RICH? Still another chance 
to see the self-proclaimed “most con- 
troversial play in America,” in which local 
bard John O’Brien exposes capitalist greed 
and imperialism in a banana republic. At the 
West End Branch Library, 151 Cambridge 
Street, Boston (523-3957) , June 1. Curtain 
is at 6:30 p.m. on Thursday. Free. 

THE VILLAIN’S WEB. Boston Baked 
Theatre’s latest is a send-up of old-time 
melodrama, including “‘dastardly villains, 
helpless widows, dashing heroes, and a 
honky-tonk ‘score that finally answers the 
musical question, ‘Who'll pay the rent?’ "’ 
At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 Elim 
Street, Somerville (628-9575), through 
July 30. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 7:15 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $14. (See review in this 


issue. ) 

WEST SIDE STORY. The Jets and the 
Sharks go at it again. At the American 
Stage Festival, Route 13 North, Milford, 
New Hampshire (603-673-7515), May 31 
through June 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $20; discounts for 
students and seniors. 

WOMAN IN MIND. In Alan Ayckbourn's 
fascinating absurdist comedy, mental dis- 
integration becomes a perverse form of 
women’s lib. Susan, the play's heroine, gets 
conked on the head by a garden rake and 
Starts to see, and live, double. Dividing her 
time, not to mention herself, between 
mundane reality and cloying fantasy, she 
ticochets until she falls apart, allowing 
actuality and dream to come together like 
opposing teams at a Freudian field day. As 
Susan, the always painstaking Cynthia 
Strickland shows us not only the dowdy 
character's giddy secret self but the way in 
which frustration, sexual and otherwise, has 
withered her. The Trinity production is lightly 
frayed in the farce department, but keener 
on satire, venom, and pathos. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode island 
(401-351-4242) , through May 28. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to 
$24. 
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THIS WEEK 


* * & Dion, YO FRANKIE (Arista). The 
new album by first-wave rocker Dion 
DiMucci is.totally derivative, and that's the 
beauty of it. The lyrics of ‘King of the New 
York Streets’ say it's an aut 

exorcism; but when you listen, it's an 
anthem to swagger, a hard-driving paean to 
puffed-up youth, with a message that 
embodies much of the ambivalence of 
Dion’s first viable rock album in more than 
20 years. However clouded Dion's moral 
messages in Yo Frankie may be, his musical 
acknowledgments are forthright and charm- 


ing. 
*%**k*kGienn Gould, HAYDN: THE SIX 
LAST SONATAS (CBS). Haydn's works 
for solo piano have had their occasional 
champions. Thirty years ago Glenn Gould 
recorded Haydn's late Sonata No. 49 in E- 
flat. !t was-a revelation, not only of Gould's 
sensitivity and precision, but of Haydn's 
inventiveness and range. We can hear the 
influence of Papa Haydn’s most talented 
pupil, Mozart, and foreshadowings of 
Beethoven and Schubert. in 1980, only two 
years before his death, at 48, Gould began 
re-recording the E-flat along with five other 
- late Haydn sonatas. His performances are 
very much the product of his later style. 
Even the most lyrical passages have a 
clipped, almost clunky brusqueness, as if he 
were trying to reproduce the stiffer sound of 
an 18th-century fortepiano. Not ail his other 
recordings in this style work so well. It's as if 
with Haydn, Gould were giving us an x-ray 
of the skeleton underneath. And since 
Haydn is usually more interested in themes 
than melodies, Gould's analytic approach 
can be extremely helpful. Of course, he’s 
also a great imaginative musician, dramatic 
and daring, not merely a dry structuralist. 
Fortunately, Gould’s 1958 recording of 
Sonata No. 49 is back in print, in volume 
two of a CBS series called The Glenn Gould 
Legacy. That version has a more flexible, 
lyrical touch that makes the later version 
seem more mechanical and heavy-handed. 
Gould’s youthful delicacy has the greater 
poignance and vulnerability. Still, without 
anything else by Gould to compare them 
with, it’s hard to imagine any performances 
better than the other five. (Lloyd Schwartz) 
kkk<kSteve Reich, DIFFERENT 
TRAINS/ELECTRIC COUNTERPOINT 
(Nonesuch). This features two of Steve 
Reich's recent works: the first performed by 
Kronos Quartet, the second by Pat Meth- 
eny. Both immediately fascinate the ear. 
When the mind starts to listen, the music 
grows even more fascinating. ‘Electric 
Counterpoint,"” composed for 10 pre-re- 
corded guitars, two pre-recorded electric 
basses, and an 11th live part (all played by 
Metheny) , is charming but hardly profound, 
a conclusion underscored by its pairing with 
“Different Trains’ — a work with both 
vibrant, shifting textures and emotional 
resonance. Reich seeks to reflect two 
different rail trips: himself as a child moving 
between divorced parents, and the journeys 
to death camps of his Jewish contem- 
poraries in Europe. The patterns are similar 
to recent Reich works, but the most striking 
aspect.— the one that reaches back to his 
first, earthy tape-loop pieces — is the use of 
speech to generate instrumental melody. 
“Different Trains’ requires performers of 
skill who can calibrate their meshed parts as 
they steer into ‘and away from the prepared 
tape. Kronos are clearly up to the task. 
**Stray Cats, BLAST OFFI (EMI 
America). Produced by the ever available 
Dave Edmunds (who did their big-selling 
debut), this Stray Cats reunion LP offers 
clear, untampered rockabilly, but the cocki- 
ness of the first record is long gone. The 
wordplay isn't exactly genius, either. Rock- 
abilly isn’t supposed to be Shakespeare, 
but the endiess recitation of cruisin’-with- 
the-radio-on has gotten mighty hollow. 
“Bring It Back Again’’ is hooks-by-the- 
books pop that tries too hard to be a hit; 
their prior singles were effortless. And 
songwriter and singer Brian Setzer's new 
tributes to Eddie Cochran, Gene Vincent, 
and Buddy Holly are forced and joyless. Go 
back to Built for Speed for your kicks — or 





see them live. This biastoff dies on the . 


launching pad. 


PREVIOUS 


*kkk‘:Classic Ruins, RUINS CAFE 
(Presto!l). The second album from the droll 
local group led by guitarist / cartoonist Frank 
owe is an admirable, no-siacking ex- 
tension of the debut LP. Tweaked by 
cascading tom-toms and triplet pump-to-a- 
halt skids, “Russian Hands”’ is a tidy surf- 
rock instrumental; “Hurt That Way’’ re- 
sembles Eddie Cochran's numbers not only 
in the way its stop-time hook descends to a 
“Summertime Blues’ guttural grow! but 
also in that its overstated caustic threats 
betray the teddy bear beneath the brute. 
The local homage, ‘Lullabye of 
Boomiand,” romanticizes the "70s club 
scene as only a true believer could. Leave it 
to the tough guys to remind us how 
underrated ‘70s cruising anthems remain 
and how unsentimental nostaigia for them 
can work as the next best thing. 
*kkk*k%BO DIDDLEY IS A GUN- 
SLINGER (Chess/MCA, reissue). Bo Did- 
diey's rep as a founding father of rock and 
roll has always been a bit shadowy and 
shaky, but the gunslinger’s silver bullet is 
that he can roar the blues, snap out rapid- 











trademark beat. “Ride On Josephine” 


go veterans E.U. (Experience Unlimited) 
turned in the form's first national hit, “Da 
Butt,”’ with which they became the first go- 
go band to transform the live go-go 
experience into a popular 45. They followed 
this coup with one more: “Shake Your 
Thang,"’ a collaboration with rappers Salt- 


cutee cable et ebicl Go-ee ved iete 
anxious market moves than like a fervent 
desire to fool around. 

*& xk Tone Loc, LOC-ED AFTER DARK 
(Delicious Vinyl). Rapper Loc has a fiair 
for intertwining rock and roll and R & B: his 
hit singles are in the hip-hop camp but 


gathered a lot of moss from the Rolling» 


Stones. After Dark, at iis best, hangs back 
slyly and shimmers with a cool menace even 
when Loc is goofing and grinning. Loc’s 
breakthrough was “Wild Thing," but the 
song’s video pandered to MTV by pan- 
dering. to the image of lady cyborgs in 
Robert Paimer’s “‘Addicted to Love”’ video. 
The masterpiece is “Funky Cold Medina,’’ a 
“Love Potion Number Nine’’ for our more 
somber times, and it’s quite in synch with 
Loc’s atmosphere. Buried down deep is an 
intfactable rage and a dark speck. of 
nihilism. Just behind many of Loc’s boasts 
and professed good humor is the argument 
that the ultimate freedom comes from not 
having to obey any rules or care about the 
consequences of any impulses. It's a 
desperate brand of liberation. 

* & XK Elliott MONSTER CURVE 
(SST, CD). Guitarist Elliott Sharp is ex- 
treme. Much of Sharp's music is organized 
according to mathematical principles. Most 
of this new compilation comes from a 1986 
album called Fractal, named after those 
elaborate geometric figures that exhibit the 
property of the whole being the part writ 
large. The geometry-and-chaos metaphor 
doesn't quite hold: unlike, say, John Zorn’s 
strategy pieces that give each player a goal, 
Sharp’s motifs don’t suffice to predict his 
structures. The Monster Curve material, 
mostly short pieces for small ensembies, is 
more like compressed minimalism, an evol- 
utionary leap from SoHo cellular: likable but 


daunting. 
* & The Silly Sisters, NO MORE TO THE 


unison, and nied 
ensemble including concertina and 
, it’s a rouser. 


kkk’: Throwing Muses, HUNKPAPA 
(Sire). Last year's House Tornado was 
anything but listener , and even 
those who had resisted the charge that the 


jigsaw ensemble work — abrupt tempo 
changes, David Narcizo’s brickbat drum- 
ming — to the point that even the most 
lopsided beats begin to make sense. “‘! 
don't speak | ramble,’ Kristen Hersh 
confesses in “Bea,"’ a disturbing account of 


ing babies in the field/Makes me older’’) . 
The music here doesn't ramble so much as 
coalesce in discrete, fragmented move- 
ments. in the end, Hunkpapa is a rebound 
record loaded with hooks. 

*Treat Her THD TO THE 
TRACKS (RCA). Self-prociaimed bives 
purists with an eye for pop appeal, Treat 
Her Right use Billy Conway's “cocktail’’ 
drum, Jim Fittir.2’s weepy harmonica, and 
David Champagne’s lonely-boy slide to 
distance themselves from legions of roots 
rockers. On their follow-up to a big-selling 
major-label debut, Sandman leads off with 
“Junkyard,” bragging, “| got one of every 
manmade thing/in my junkyard,” which is 


meant to be a metaphor for the band’s 
make-do determinism. Producer Don 
Gehman has buffed up their sound, but 
there still aren't enough musical ideas 
peeking through (never mind laughs). 
Sandman uses an octaver device on his 
Telecaster to fill out the bottom, but even 
without a bass, Treat Her Right’s sound is 
bottom heavy: with drums confined to a 
floor tom and cymbal, what's missing is 
middie player, a rhythm guitar that would 
close the gap between Champagne’s and 
Fitting’s undeniably agile sparring and the 
rumble beneath. As it is, their purist anti- 
instrumentation amounts to a 
limitation, and their lyrics aren't suggestive 
to make up the difference. 
xk Tucker, LIFE IN EXILE 
AFTER ABDICATION (Homestead). 
Much more folksy and spare than even the 
Velvets, their drummer Tucker is joined here 
by labelmate loony Danie! Johnston, mem- 
bers of Lower East Side scene kings Sonic 
Youth, and some stray members of Half 
Japanese for surprisingly sympathetic ac- 
companiment on her modest tunes. Her 
remake of Lou Reed’s ‘Pale Biue Eyes”’ 
stands up nicely to the original (under- 
scoring the country side), and Leadbelly’s 
convoluted depresso lament ‘‘Goodnight 
lrene”’ is given a campfire-sing-along treat- 
ment. The Warhol tribute, ‘‘Andy,"’ is merely 
roll and tumble with a gnarly vengeance. 
*&kxkBunny Wailer, LIBERATION 
(Shanachie). The last surviving Wailer in no 
way means to nuzzie up to power or coddie 
just any bunch of true believers. He has a 
sharp ability to use vivid, _folktale-like 
imagery to drive subversive political points 
home with music. The most outstanding 
activist cut on Liberation is “Botha the 
Mosquito,”’ and that tack seems just right: 
in the big-time scale of subjugators, Botha’s 
a minor player who carries on the disease 
just the same. Wailer’s flair for passionate 
melody hasn't abandoned him either, as 
shown by the next track, “Want To Come 
Home.” The circling determination of the 
off-kilter beat and the swelling desire for 
contentment are undeniable — the tune 
produces some of the agitation-within- 
contempiation of the best reggae. This 
album has been hailed for its socially 
committed tunes, but numbers like “Rise 
and Shine" and “Serious Thing’ in 
particular are basically smorgasbords of 
smoldering issues, holding actions waiting 
for a solid rhetorical impetus. “Bald Head 
Jesus,"’ however, argues that Wailer can still 
spin off in a righteous and startling tangent 
with®ut missing a step. 
**k*k‘%:Jody Watley, LARGER THAN 
LIFE (MCA). Surprisingly, it's not Watley's 
jumpy dance beats that matter on her 
second LP but her down-to-earth voice. 
Larger Than Life uses the most familiar 
dance modes (don’t wait for house or acid, 
there isn’t any) with life left in them and is, 
nonetheless, never boring. Larger Than Life 
plays the beats just as safe as her 
multiplatinum debut but allows Watliey’s 
voice risky changes. She duets with rap star 
Erik B. in “Friends,’’ and it’s her one-two- 
three explanatory speech, not the rap’s 
singsong, that illustrates producer Andre 
Cymone’s scratch effects back to back with 
his drum kit's snick-snick. In “Everything” 
and “Once You Leave,” Watley performs 
Philly soul, hardly a welcoming format for a 
non-diva; yet it works. Her soprano conveys 
all the vulnerable fiuster of “Everything,” 
with no help from the choirboy high C’s the 


lection features a standout rendition of the 
1987 hit “L'esciave’’ (‘The Siave’’). With 
any luck, this first domestic release is only a 
taste of feasts to come from this most 
charismatic soukous ambassador. 


CLASSIC 


kkk kDuane Allman, AN ANTHOL- 
OY (Capricorn, 1972). With all the hype 
Brothers nowadays — 








about the Aliman 

reunion tour, commemorative box set — it's 
important to remember that many of 
guitarist Duane’s most stellar moments 
were recorded outside the confines of the 
group. An Anthology collects 19 tracks, 
only five of them with the Alimans, and 
though the band was partly about the 
freedom that came with extended riffing and 
soloing, Duane also thrived under the 
constraints of being a session player at 
Muscle Shoals. On two cover versions 
included here, Wilson Pickett's “Hey Jude” 
and Aretha Franklin's “The Weight,"’ All- 
man is remarkably subtle, finding un- 
foreseen space in arrangements that seem 
full without him, and filling that space with 
bends and twists that never fail to enliven. 
An Anthology also includes his two most 
lasting non-Alimans long tracks, Derek & 
the Dominos’ “Layla,” on which his slide 
playing perfectly complements Eric Clap- 
ton’s machine-gun strafes, and Boz 
Scaggs's “Loan Me a Dime,”’ a vehicle for 
Aliman to compress everything he knows 
about the biuves into one beautiful, demand- 
ing solo. On his sessions Aliman was more 
than a sideman; at his best he made the 
concept of hired hand immaterial. (Poly- 
Gram has reissued An Anthology in all 
formats. ) 


























THE ROCK OF BOSTON - 


oe Fire an THE CULT 
o ~£ Thing Love BONNIE RAITT 
§ «3 Thing FINE YOUNG 
eee Pop Singer SOHN i 
: MELLENCAMP 
9 5 Nineteen Forever JOE JACKSON 
11. 6 Rooms on Fire STEVIE NICKS 
> #7 D Barefoot 
10 8 From a gaammea CRACK THE 
12 9 This LVIS COSTELLO 
i % Now You's in Heaven JU = 
18 12 The is _ Land SIMPLE MINDS 
20 13 Man BAD COMPANY 
16 14 THE FIXX 
19 15 Back to Back THE REPLACEMENTS 
26. 16 ) DOOBIE BROTHERS 
17 Running Down a TOM PETTY 
am 
18 Under the God DAVID BOWIE 
21 19 Letter LIVING COLOUR 
to a Landlord) 
22 20 mething to Sa THE CONNELLS 
23 «21 Picture of the Future TREAT HER RIGHT 
24 22 1 Cover You | NEAL SCHON 
25 23 Twist in My Sobriety TANITA TIKARAM 
30 24 ae N 10,000 MANIACS 
35 Fascination Street THE CURE 
28 26 She Gives Me Love THE GODFATHERS 
aes Rock This Place FABULOUS 
THUNDERBIRDS 
29 28 Pet Semetary RAMONES 
34 29 Chrome Plated Heart area 1 igeata 
31- 30 Is This Love? KING SW. 
32 31 So Alive VE & HOCKETS 
38 32 One Rush JOE SATRIANI 
33 «33 You Belong to ae STEVE LE 
34 Roadhouse Blue. JEFF eA FY BAND 
36 35 God Is A Bullet CONCRETE BLONDE 
37 36 See a Little Light BOB MOULD 
41 37 Gene and Eddie STRAY CATS 
45 38 Radio Silence BORIS 
ee Ov 
39 39 Love Has Taken Its Toll SARA 
40 40 Misguided Angel COWBOY JUNKIES 
rs 42 ou xinted PUBLIC tet 
isappoin 
LIMITED 
46 43 pe Wall DION 
44 44 Satisfied RICHARD MARX 
47 45 Foy gore Down HOUSE OF FREAKS 
46 Raby HENRY LEE SUMMER 
47 Get On Up NEW MARINES 


The Raw & the Cooked FINE YOUNG 





1 
CANNIBALS 
. 2 Disintegration THE CURE 
3 3 Full Moon Fever TOM PETTY 
Ss Sonic Temple THE CULT 
5 5 7 of Time BONNIE RAITT 
4 6 GUNS N' ROSES 
11 r Street Fi ting Years SIMPLE MINDS 
8 BigD, Daddy JOHN COUGAR 
MELLENCAMP 
7 9 Vivid LIVING COLOUR 
18 10 Blaze of Glory JOE JACKSON 
14 «11 Mystery Girl ROY ORBISON 
10 12 New Jersey BON JOVI 
9 13 Volume One TRAVELING WILBURYS 
13. 14 Shooting Rubberbands EDIE BRICKELL 
12 15 ike ELVIS COSTELLO 
16 xtreme EXTREME 
15 17 tite for Destruction GUNS N' ROSES 
20 18 epeat Offender RICHARD MARX 
8 19 Twice Shy GREAT WHITE 
19 20 Boom Boom Chi TOM TOM CLUB 
Boom Boom 
1 Monkey Gone THE PIXIES 
to Heaven 
2 The War Goes On THE SOULS 
3 Never Enough PUSH PUSH 
4 Never Again THE ZULUS 
5 Reach for the Sky MASS 
NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS TOP 10 
D rrccadTinescsnfdaosabapctiosebesvonesa 
citi ccatcannpilbadvenescesvesevieehibetes 
ome peer Ye AIT Pee eee eee 
Street ghting Ye 
Songs ove & Hate 
Love and Rockets 
Nei cessciaiisvncksveechpaviiontecncoape Bob 
Blind Man's Z00.............cseeeeeseeee 
Twist ~ SPU siic cc cscucésessedscovccncsetasgudanl 
King Swamp .......... i 
The Burning World 
RAW POWER TOP 5 
EXW OOO ......cccersorsecsoseeessererersseevevecevececorsee Extreme 
Blessing In Disguise ................0004 Metal Are yy 
The Headless Children .................cccccseee 
RS RIES. "es 
EET AEE WRITE TERS Skid Row 
WBCN'S BIG MATRESS SONG OF THE WEEK 
Trouble Me 10,000 MANIACS 
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Ladillac 





WARNER BROS PRESENTS 
A MALPASO PRODUCTION CLINT EASTWOOD “PINK CADILLAC” BERNADETTE PETERS 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER MICHAEL GRUSKOFF WRITTEN BY JOHN ESKOW 
PRODUCED BY DAVID VALDES DIRECTED BY BUDDY VAN HORN 


SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ON 
-G-13punar sree cari a mes 0 
a 7 P AD Tod Siti 1 PAPE ABAD 
bon a — — 
Jor your oftaca) PINK CADK | AC Color poster (27241) send $5 (inchudes masing) and yout name and adress to Warne: Bros Catatog 4000 Warne: Bivd Butane CA 91527 


WARNER BROS. 
WARNER COMMU SK ATIONS COMPANY 
oon ee ee) 








PARAMOUNT PICTURES presents a LUCASFILM LTD. propuction 
4 STEVEN SPIELBERG Fim 
FORD 


INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST CRUSADE 
DENHOLM ELLIOTT ALISON DOODY JOHN RHYS-DAVIES JULIAN GLOVER 
AND STARRING SEAN CONNERY As PROFESSOR JONES 
“5 JOHN WILLIAMS Atvts GEORGE LUCAS ano FRANK MARSHALL 
"8 GEORGE LUCAS ano MENNO MEYJES ““"""8 JEFFREY BOAM 
"™""ESTEVEN SPIELBERG SOUNDTRACK ALBUM AVAILABLE ON WARNER BROS. RECORDS, TAPES ANDCOMPACT DISCS +3 


PG - 13]Panents stnoneny cauTionen <>) NOVELIZATION FROM BALLANTINE BOOKS 4 PARAMOUNT PICTURE 29%, 
PAMAVISION’ COTS se TM & COPYRIGHT ©1909 BY LUCASFILM LTD. LAL: 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


puay THE INDY GAME 1-900-990-8683 
GALL NOW TO WRITE IN FOR A GREAT INDY PHOTO CERTIFICATE! $2.50/CALL TOUCH TONE PHONES ONLY 


=m ra 7 








A Streetcar Named Desire, at the Brattle 


Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|; Major League: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it: Criminal Law: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

I; The Horror Show: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:20 

i: K-9: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 
9:15 

ii: ?’m Gonna Git You Sucka: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 


-» 1:15, R45, 5:15, 


It: Major League: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9:40 
Wi; Lawrence of Arabia: through Thurs., 1:30, 
7:30 

CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|; Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 11 a.m,, 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 10;.Fri, Sat., 
12:15 a.m. «5° 

li: Pink Cadillac: through. Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
2:30, 5:15, 8}°10:30 

il: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30,°5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: Road House: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:45 

i: Pet : through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:45, 7:45, 10; Wed., no 7:45 show 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

I: Little Vera: through Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sun. 

no 10:10 a.m. show. 

ll: Criminal Law: Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 
2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sun., no 
10 a.m. show 

IM: How | Got Into through Thurs., 11:30 
a.m., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:20; 
Sun., no 11:30 a.m, show 

IV: Cold Feet: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:45, 10; Fri-Sun., midnight; Fri., 
Sun., No 10:45 a.m. shows; Tues., Thurs., no 
7:45 shows 

V: The Rachel Papers: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:20; Fri-Sun., 11:30; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show; Wed., no 4:50 show 

Vi: The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: 
through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:40, 3:15, 5:50, 8:30; 
Fri.-Sun., 11:15; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

Vil: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., midnight; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

Vill: Say Anything: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sun., 
no 11 a.m..show 

IX: Rain Man: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:50, 
3:20, 5:45, 8:15; Fri.-Sun., 11; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. 
show 

NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

I: La Lectrice: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
it: Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs., noon, 


2:10, 4:20, 7:15, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sat. 
mat., 10 a.m. 


iit: Scandal: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7, 


9:15; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 

IV: Heathers: through Thurs., 12:15,°2:20, 5, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
V: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 
down: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:15, 5:10, 7:15, 
9:20; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
PARIS (267-8181) 


647 VFW Pkwy., West Roxbury 
Rain Man: Fri.-Sun., 7, 9:15; Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 
The Rescuers: Sat.-Mon., 1:30 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 


|: Road House: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 4:55, 


7:40, 9:55; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:10, 3:20 


CAMBRIDGE 


Sq. 
A Streetcar Named Desire: Fri. 4, 7:50; Sat., 3, 


7:45 

The Wild One: Fri., 6:15, 10 

The Fugitive Kind: Sat., 12:30, 5:15, 10 

Bus Stop: Sun., 1:45, 5:45, 9:50 

Some Like It Hot: Sun., 3:30, 7:40 

Round Midnight: Mon., 3:45, 7:45 

Jazz on a Summer's Day: Mon., 6:05, 10 
Directed by Andrej Tarkovskij: Tues., 5, 9:40 


joy 58 : 
Breathless: Fri. the 2nd, 4, 7:50 
Le Doulos: Fri. the 2nd, 5:45, 9:40 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 
10 Church St. 


|: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 10; Fri.-Sun., 


Easy: through Thurs., 12:15, 


midnight 
it: Earth Girls Are 
2:30, 4:40, 7:45, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., midnight 








iil: The Rachel Papers: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:20, 4:25, 7:45, 10 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

1V: Scandal: through Thurs., 12:30; 2:45, 5, 7:30, 
9:45; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

V: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:45, 7, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Little Vera: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:45 










Working Girt: Fri., Sat., 4:40, 7, 9:20 
Siaves. of New York: Mon., Tues., 5:30, 8 


|: Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

il: Pet. Sematary: through Thurs., 7:15,. 9:30; 
Sat.-Mon., 1, 3:30 

i: Say Anything: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

kt Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 1,°3; 5, 7:20, 
9:25 

it: Pink Cadillac: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:45, 7:10, 9:30 

i: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:30 


IV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45, 7, 9:15 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: Pink Cadillac: Thurs. on two screens, 
noon, 2:30, 4:55, 7:35, 10:10 

li: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs. on two screens, 12:45, 1:15, 3:45, 
4:15, 7, 7:15, 9:50, 10 

V: K-9: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 9:55 
Vi: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7, 9:40 

Vil: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 

|: Road House: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 12:30, 2:50 

it: How | Got Into College: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:20, 9:20; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:20, 3:20 

ii: See No Evil, Hear No Evik through Thurs., 
5:15, 7:50, 10; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:10 

IV: Listen to Me: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:40, 9:40; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 12:45, 3 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Major League: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:30 

It: K-9: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
i: Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:30 

IV: Scandal: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:40 

DANVERS, Loews Theatres (593-2100) 
































Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: indiana Jones end the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs. on two screens, 12:20, 2, 2:50, 4:40, 5:20, 
7:10, 7:50, 9:50, 10:30; Fri.-Sun., 12:20 a.m. 

it: Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., 11:30 

IV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:30, 7:35, 10; Fri.-Sun., 11:45 

V: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:30 

Vi: Major League: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
§:25, 7:45, 10:05; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mail (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

t: Road House: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:20, 9:30; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:10 

it: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs. 
5:20, 7:40, 10; Sat.-Mon. mats., 12:50, 3:05 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: How | Got into College: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 

it: Major League: through Thurs. Call for times. 
I: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Scandal: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Road House: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Criminal Law: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: K-9: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vill: Earth Girts Are Easy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs. on two screens. Cail for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-V! (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

t: Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2:50, 5, 7:35, 9:50 

I: Indiana Jones end the Last Crusade: 
Thurs. on two screens, 12:45, 1:15, 3:45, 4:15, 7, 
7:15,'9:50, 10 

IV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:25, 9:50 

V: Major League: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

Vi: Say Anything: through Thurs., 12:50, 2:55, 


i: Pink Cadillac: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 

5:10, 7:40, 10:10 

i: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 3:15, 5:20, 

7:25, 9:35 

How | Got into College: through Thurs., 1:25 

lt: indiana Jones and the Last. Crusade: 
Thurs. on two screens, 12:45, 1:15, 3:45, 

4:15, 7, 7:15, 9:50, 10 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

K-9: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15 


Plaza 
i: Scandal: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30 
The Rescuers: Sat.-Mon., 1, 3:30 
i: The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: 
through Thurs., 7, 9:30: Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:30 
i: Rain Man; through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. 
mats., 1, 3:30 


ona Mag 12:10, 2:40, 5, 
7:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 
it: How | Got into College: through Thurs., 1, 
3:25, 5:25, 7:25, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:30 


ny through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 4:50, 
"15, 9: 

lt: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 
7:10, 9:25 

Wi: K-@: through Thurs., 2, 4:30, 7:30 

How | Got into College: through Thurs., 12:15, 
9:35 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

t: Road House: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 

it: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas 


1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 
t: Major League: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 
2:05, 4:40, 7:30, 9:35 

lt: Road House: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 
4:35, 7:10, 9:30 

itt: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs., 
11:40 a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:20, 9:40 

IV: Beaches: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 2:10, 
4:25, 7:15, 9:25 ; 

V: How | Got into College: through Thurs., noon, 
2:20, 5, 7:25, 9:25 

Vi: indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs. on two screens, 11:30 a.m., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:35 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

t: K-9: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

tt: Earth Girls Are Easy: through Thurs. Cail for 


— 

Pet Sematary: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Sea Et ia En reg TV. a 
V: Road House: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Xi: Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
XIV: Major League:sthrough Thurs. Call for 
times. 


SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East india Mall 

rsyse grr <he 5:20, 7:40, 9:50; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 12:45, 3:05 

lt: Rain Man: through Thurs.,.7, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. 
mats., 1, 3:20 

Wil: The Dream Team: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:25, 
9:40; Sat.-Mon. mats., 12:40, 2:50 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

t: Fleld of Dreams: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 2, 4 

tt: Pink Cadillac: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 2, 4:15 

il: Road House: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:10; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 2, 4:15 

1V: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. mats., 2, 


Xi; Major League: through Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 


Center 
i: Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. 
mats., 1, 3:30 
tl; Beaches: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
The Rescuers: Sat.-Mon., 1, 3:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 
Major League: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 
i: Road House: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 
lt: See No Evil, Hear No Evil: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:20 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas |-IV (337-5840) 
Rite. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 
|: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
Thurs. on two screens, 7, 9:30; Sat.-Mon., 1, 4 
lit: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3, 5 
1V: Pink Cadillac: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:15, 4:15 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 
Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
{: See No Evil, Hear No Evit through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


























Friday, 
you 
need 
Flicks 
ina 
Flash. 


THE BOSTON @& 








THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 





“FASCIN: ATING: 


TWO THUMBS UP? — ro ert, SISKEL & I 
“STYLISH FRENCH EROTICISM”’ 


Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY 





AGEMENT 
NICKELODEON 12:10-2:30-5:10-7:20-9:30 


Ave. Late Shows Fri/Sat/Sun 12:00 Mid. 


606 COMMONWEALTH 
424-1500 Extra 10:00AM Show on Saturday 





























BRATTLE 
THEATRE 





-/THE WILD ONES ... 


Fri., May 26 & Sat., May 27 
“A STREETCAR 
| NAMED DESIRE” 
(w/Brando, Vivien Leigh) 4:00, 7:50 
“THE WILD ONE” 
(Brando, Lee Marvin) 6:15, 10:00 


“A STREETCAR 
— — 


Bie FUGITIVE KIND” 


ars 5: rat 





MAR I E Y 
Sun. Ma 
“SOME LIKE T HOT” 
(Marilyn ! he Tony Curtis) 


(N Don Murray) 
1s 5:45.90 











Centre St, Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m. the 


Washington St., Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Love Me Tonight. Free 


AZT 


“R Mi 
(Dexter Gordon) 3:45, 7:45 
“7 Oo 


| SUMMER'S DAY” 
| (Louis Armstrong et al) 6:05, 10:00 


1 


BEA T| 
29 





ARKOVSKY SHOWCASE | 
“THE £ SACRIFICE” 
(w/Erland acren 7:00 only 
“DIRECTED BY 
ANDRE! bi y+ ll 
premiere! at 








E WORLDS OF fx 
MAN POLANSKI i 


“REPULSION” 
(Catherine Deneuve) 3:40, 8:00 
“THE TENANT” 
(Polanski, Isabelle Adjani) 
5:40, 9:55 











NEXT WEEKEND: 
JAMES DEAN 
al 


JEAN-PAUL BELMONDO 





40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ 
CAMB + 876-6837 








ICA 


ciNE MA 





JUNE 7—9 
IN THE ICA THEATER 


TWO FILMS 
BY ERROL MORRIS 





GATES OF HEAVEN 
7:30 PM 


AND 


VERNON, FLA. 
9:00 PM 


ALSO: SAT. JUNE 3 ©10 AM 
REEL ART 
CREATIVE FUN FOR KIDS 


CALL 266-5 arts information 
elmaaue sei re line 266-5151 


THI INSTITU Tk Ol CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Bringing Up Baby 
7:45; sun.mon.mat 3:45 
The Philadelphia Story 


Oscar Best Actress 
The Accused 7:45 





Peers 
5:20, 7:45, 10:00 
Fri-Sun late show 12 Mid 
No 10:45 Show Sun & Mon 
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ONLY IN THE 
ARTS SECTION OF 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX. 


























“Bruce Robinson goes off on a new lunatic tangent 
tn Bin tect chee Se eee 


—Viewent Canby. THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“Vigorous, cheerfully satire. Provocative - good fun.” 
—Veter Travers, ROLLING STONE, 


“Savagely fun comedy.” 


—Wichard Freedman, NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS. 























HANDMADE FILMS PRESENTS HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING 
BY PETER HANNAN 
AND DENIS O'BRIEN 
BY BRUCE ROBINSON fap 
on 








EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
RIS | 1:30-3:30-5:30- 
7:45-10:00 















=| HLM STRIPS 








compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Paperhouse (1988). This British thriller is the directing debut of Wish You Were Here producer Bernard Rose. 
It's the story of a lonely girl neglected by her parents (Glenne Headly and Ben Cross) who creates a fantasy world out of her drawings. 






But in her dreams the doodles come alive and start to take over her existence. Opens Friday, June 2, at the Nickelodeon. 








a 


*&*XTHE ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN (1989). Terry Gilliam’s 
epic tall tale opens in an 18th-century 
European city under siege by the Turks. The 
hero, Baron Munchausen (John Neville), 
tries to defeat the invaders — and to prove 
that his fabled exploits are true — by setting 
out with a little girl (Sarah Polley) to locate 
a ce Ge eae 
power. Gilliam tries for a 
Softer tone then tie gat We alae ten he 
slogs through each of the mammoth set 
pieces. And without the previous film's 
relentiess visual invention, Baron 
Munchausen becomes a chore to sit 
through. There are eye-popping moments 
and one marvelous sequence: Oliver Reed 
and Uma Thurman as Vulcan and Venus in a 
mating dance that pushes male brutishness 
and female coquetry to farcical extremes. 
But for most of the movie, what Gilliam 
expresses is less a belief in fantasy than a 
vision of life as an absurdist panorama of 
sufferings and miseries. Copley Place. 


BORDER TOWN (1985). This turn-of-the- 
century Chinese drama is about an elderly 
boatman and his granddaughter, who is 
looking for love. Directed by Ling Zifeng. 
Brattle. 

*& kk XBREATHLESS (1959). Jean-Luc 
Godard’s innovative first feature, and a 
movie classic. Its story of a hardened but 
romantic French killer (Jean-Paul Belmon- 
do) and a pretty, blanc, and infinitely 
dangerous American girl (Jean Seberg) is a 
fascinating metaphor for the relation of 
French and American sensibilities. The 
movie’s chief pleasure, though, is its style 
— a disarming mix of naturalistic tableaux 
and stylized posing. 2 Brattle. 

* *& & KBRINGING UP BABY (1938). The 
quintessential screwball comedy of the 
"30s. Cary Grant is the absent-minded 
paleontologist pursuing a dinosaur bone, 
Katharine Hepburn is the free-thinking 
heiress pursuing him, and May Robson and 
Charles Ruggles are the wacky biuebloods 
who join the pursuit of a dog, a leopard 
named Baby, and each other. It's madness 
of a very high order. Howard Hawks 
directed. 2 Somerville Theatre. 

kk kBUS STOP (1956). As Cherie, a 
rodeo girl wooed by cowboy Don Murray, 
Marilyn Monroe does a great torch number 
atop a table, and much else. George 
Axelrod’s script took some of the lead out of 
William inge’s stage play in this 
CinemaScope production. Joshua Logan 
directed. @ Brattle. 


Cc 


CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS (1935). Jac- 
ques Feyder's classic French comedy set in 
a 17th-century Flemish village about to be 
invaded by the Spaniards. French Library. 
*& & CHOCOLAT (1989). Set in the waning 
years of French colonial rule in Cameroon, 
Claire Denis’s autobiographical film ex- 
plores the friendship between a biack 
“nouseboy” (isaach de Bankole) and a 
young white girl (Cécile Ducase) whose 
self-absorbed parents drive her to seek 
companionship in the black quarters. In- 

















stead of the meaty sense of conflict that 
would make the movie an original and 
textured coming-of-age tale, the story 
languishes, growing farther and farther from 
the heroine’s point of view. And when the 
film moves on to the sexual tension between 
the houseboy and the mother, it seems to 
lose its center completely. Coolidge Corner. 
*COLD FEET (1969). This Western com- 


wink to the audience. 
screenwriters Tom McGuane and Jim Har- 
rison and director Robert Dornheim have 
come up with is a weird amaigam of '80s hip 
and aging hippie whimsy. Carradine is a 
swindler who has a stash of emeralds 
surgically implanted in a prize stallion to 
smuggle them across the border; Kirkland 
and Waits are the cottonheaded bimbo and 
the maniacal hit man he abandons. Kirkland 


charge, then tries to trap him when Bacon 


Campbell 
walks away with the grand prize in the 1989 
Nicolas Roeg Fake Art Sweepstakes. 
Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 


DIRECTED BY ANDREI TARKOVSKY 
(1988). Michal Leszczylowski, who worked 
with Tarkovsky on the editing of The 
Sacrifice, directed this homage to him. 
Brattle. 














(a good sport considering she spends half 


we'd be satiated by the relentless bright- 
ness — he shoots through a deluxe crayon 
box of filters and provides more beat than 
rhythm. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Cir- 
cle, suburbs. 





*& FIELD OF DREAMS (1989). This piece 
of baseball whimsy strains for profundity, 
and it makes your jaw drop in the process. 
Kevin Costner is a '60s-veteran-turned- 
lowa-farmer who hears a voice telling him to 
build a baseball diamond in his cornfield. He 
does, but the voice won't leave him alone. 
Soon, he’s criss-crossing the country on 
mysterious errands, picking up a reclusive 
60s writer (James Earl Jones) in Boston 
and visiting an obscure, long-retired major- 
leaguer (Burt Lancaster) in the Midwest. 
The movie is based on a novel by W.P. 





Costner’s love of the game becomes his 
way of returning to counterculture values. 


- Yet the film also has its us-versus-them ‘60s 


side, with Costner battling to save his farm 
from those who can’t see the magic. Not 
even the first-rate cast, including Ray Liotta 
(as Shoeless Joe Jackson) and Amy 


do and Anna Magnani star in Sidney 
Lumet’s film version of Tennessee 
Williams’s Orpheus Descending. Brattle. 


*& & KTHE GRADUATE (1967). The huge- 
ly popular story of a boy, a girl, and a Mrs. 
Robinson has dated considerably, though it 
remains a great period piece — one of the 
few genuinely charming alienated-youth 
comedies of its era. Dustin Hoffman's Ben 
now looks like less of a hero, but his comic 
inflections are matchiess. Mike Nichols 
directed. 2 Somerville Theatre. 


XX KHEATHERS (1989). Shot 














in a 


the usual teen-pic shenanigans, only with a 
fresh satirical viciousness. it centers on 
three very nasty, very popular girls, all 
named Heather. The three are really all the 
same (they're the Stepford Bitch God- 
desses) , and though the heroine, Veronica 
(Winona Ryder), knows they're evil, she’s 
Still trying to be one of them; ne mi 
caste system leaves her no choice. Then 





Keke 

xn ro e 
Middling 

* Searabie 

° A turkey 


The absence of a rating means the 
film has not been viewed as we go to 
press. in such cases, no judgment is 
intended. 

The symbol @ indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 














Lehmann. Nickelodeon. 

*&k*HIGH HOPES (1989). This British 
comedy drama about life under Thatcher is 
really two films in one. In the best scenes, 


inson’s second film (the first was the terrific 
Withnail & 1) is the kind of broad, off-the- 
edge satirical farce that Lindsay Anderson 
goes in for. He doesn't shove every idea in 
your face (as Anderson does), but the 
movie still wears you down. Richard E. 
Grant plays an advertising executive who 
becomes unhinged and starts to rebel 
against his whole profession. But he sprouts 
a pimple on his neck that grows a human 
face and starts bullying him like his evil 
genius, the spirit of the ace ad man he thinks 
he’s buried. DO we really need another 
movie that tells us people are getting rich 
selling us things we can do without? The 
movie contains numerous allusions to 1984 
and still the best that can be said for it is that 
it's clever without being much good. Grant, 
whose hamminess can charm you, is 
excessively over-the-top here. He can still 
get off a bitchy quip and the sourness of his 
disposition is a thing of beauty. But his 
performance is too reminiscent of what he 
did in Withnail in ways that undermine him. 
With Rachel Ward. Paris. 


* kI'M GONNA GIT YOU SUCKA (1989). 
For a parody of early-'70s blaxploitation 
films to work, its frame of reference has to 
be either current or an outrageous exag- 
geration of the earlier era. Many of the 
performers here, including Jim Brown and 
Bernie Casey, have been culled from the 
original blaxpo epics, but there’s a peculiar 
sense of restraint over everything, as if the 
cast — and the director, Keenan ivory 
Wayans — were sfrala of catching grief for 
the portrayal of stereotypes. Wayans lacks 
the extravagance of master parodists like 
Mel Brooks or the ZAZ team. Still, half the 
gags are mildly amusing (and some are 
bona fide hilarious) , and for anyone who sat 


























Soviet cinema, but the movie is still sloppily 
made, technically inept, unfocused, and 
basically uninteresting. Vera (Natalya 
Negoda) is a layabout waiting to begin a 
career as a telephone operator and clashing 
with her alcoholic father and weary mother. 
When her brutish student boyfriend moves 
in with her and her parents, it creates even 


dreariness of these lives, does that have to 
mean such a charmiess, graceless piece of 








their last chance at the majors and begin 
winning. Writer/director David S. Ward 

up every bit of obscenity, un- 
imaginative sexual innuendo, and bathroom 
humor as if it were irresistibly hilarious. The 
characters are duds, and the portrayal of 


(1971). Louis Malle's autobiographical fami- 
ly comedy is a sophisticated, impudent 
masterpiece, and one of the truest film 


alll 


tolerance and exasperation. 
Corner. 


Coolidge 














wits and his quiet, observer's strength, to 
escape this harsh world and “‘conquer”’ his 
own life, Pelle is full of small, moving 
moments, yet it's also muffled and predict- 
able. As a hero, Pelle is too much the wide- 
eyed child as empty vessel. Max von 
Sydow, on the other hand, revels in the 





tHE 
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tif 








Martin Amis’s 1974 debut novel softens the 
book but also humanizes it. Dexter 
Fletcher's Charles is a young man obsessed 
with winning an American beauty named 
Rachel (lone Skye). And Harris rids the 
book of its sexual puerility and gives it a 
plainspoken non-judgmental attitude. You 
see Charles's panic at the prospect of 
relentiess intimacy, his astonishment when 
his lust for Rachel wanes, and the callous- 
ness that results. Fletcher allows Charles's 
fumblings to emerge; but Skye’s Rachel 
remains a male adolescent fantasy figure. 
The best acting here comes from Jonathan 
Pryce as Charles's appealingly vulgar 
brother-in-law, and Michael Gambon as an 
Oxford don who cuts through. his 
pretensions. But even at its best, the movie 
tends to the stale and superficial. Copley 
Place, Harvard Square. 


shocker about a young woman's descent 
into madness. Catherine Deneuve plays the 


soft-spoken Belgian lamb who holes up.in  ~ 


her ornate London apartment, killing off the 
various men who lust after her. The movie 


seductress (with almost no lines to speak, 
she's like a nymph on Thorazine), and the 
movie is cold and empty. & Brattle. 

%*& *KROAD HOUSE (1989). The debase- 
ment of the urban Western genre is the most 
amusing element in this actioner, which 
stars Patrick Swayze as a bouncer set 
against the sneering villains who invade his 
territory. Is he tough! He even sews up his 
own cuts, with practiced finesse and without 
flinching. The first half of the picture is 
enjoyable -hokum, but director Rowdy 
Herrington runs out of ideas when Swayze 
has to clean up the town, which is under the 
thumb of a sadistic millionaire (Ben 
Gazzara) . The rest is predictable except for 
Sam Elliott’s robust, self-parodying per- 
formance as Swayze's mentor, a grizzled 


journeys to Paris in 1959 to find a more 
appreciative audience for his music; there, 
he meets a young jazz fan (Francois 


he shortchanges the very lives he means to 
Pay tribute to. The movie's draggy gloom 

even the pure release that jazz, at 
its best, is capable of providing. At 62, 
Gordon looks like what he is — a man who 
has survived a tough lite — and this tenacity 
makes him wrong for the role of a musician 
verging on dissolution. 2 Brattle. 


*&*&%: THE SACRIFICE (1986). Andrei Tar- 
kovsky’s epic drama about a self-loathing 
intellectual (Erland Josephson) obsessed 
with what he's sure is the impending collapse 
of Western civilization is an anomaly — the 
type of symbolic filmmaking associated with 
the international cinema of the ‘60s. The 
movie is both oblique and obvious, infuriating 
and intriguing, and Tarkovsky's themes (sin, 
guilt, rebirth) are the kind that invite 
ponderousness. And the director's technique 
(long, long, long tracking shots) doesn't 
help. At times the effect is akin to watching 
an even more stripped-down version of one 
of Ingmar Bergman's chamber dramas. But 
just when you're ready to give up on the 
movie, it assumes an understated power that 
allows us to see the end of the world as a 
human spiritual crisis. Erland Josephson 
gives a fine performance and Sven Nykvist's 
photography, alive to the tiniest gradations of 
light and shadow, is simply extraordinary. 
Brattle. 

*& SAY ANYTHING (1989). This sweet 








Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown 


*& kX *XRAIN MAN (1988). Dustin Hoff- 
man gives a magical performance a 
Raymond Babbitt, a high-functioning 
autistic savant. Raymond, who's a genius 
when it comes to memory or numbers, lives 
almost completely inside his head, which is 
buzzing with details and rituals. (His rituals 
are his touchstones.) Hoffman never once 
softens the extremity of dutism, yet he also 


without a clue as to what he'll do when he 
graduates. He falls for a beautiful, brainy 
loner (lone Skye) and proceeds to win her 
over. That's the whole movie, but 
writer/director Cameron Crowe shows a 
feel for the ridiculous bathos of teenage life, 
and Cusack and Skye genuinely seem to 


selves as women to escape with an all-girl 
band. Some sort of alchemy seems to take 
place with Lemmon and Curtis; they really 

seem to surrender to their ‘female’ 
sides. Marilyn Monroe wriggies and teases 


curled up tight within this character when- 
ever he flies into a fury is an inarticulate child 
who cannot express himselt in any other 
way, and it's that tension that makes the 
performance so poetic. The magnificent 
play has been slightly tamed down for the 
screen, but Elia Kazan’s direction, Harry 
Stradling’s photography, Alex North's mu- 
sic, and Kim Hunter's performance as Stella 
couldn't be better. & Brattle. 

SWAN SONG (1986). Zhang Zeming's 
debut film is a drama covering the last two 
years of China's social history. Brattle. 


T 


*&k*k*k‘%:THE TENANT (1976). In. this 
fascinating, unjustly maligned Roman 
Polanski thriller, the director himself plays 
the title character, a gnomish file clerk who 
imagines (or does he?) that his new 
neighbors are trying to make him ‘‘become"’ 
the former tenant — a suicidal woman who 
vacated by leaping out a third-floor window. 
The comically sinister neighbors are an 
obvious gloss on the ones in Rosemary's 
Baby and Repuision, but Polanski's per- 
formance is such a masterpiece of 
masochism that it gives the movie a startling 
aura of seif-revelation. % Brattle. 


WARM NIGHTS ON A SLOW-MOVING 
TRAIN (1989). This Australian drama stars 
Wendy Hughes (Careful, He Might Hear 
You) as a woman who works as a prostitute 
on the Sydney-to-Meibourne train and gets 
involved in a plot to assassinate the prime 
minister. Copley Place. 

*& k KTHE WILD ONE (1953). As Johnny, 
the leader of a motorcycle gang that puts a 
small town on the defensive, Marion Brando 
defined ‘‘cool’’ and “hot"’ for an entire 
generation. ‘Cool’ is a combination of 
undisguised sexuality, hip jargon, and the 
expertise with which Johnny keeps just out 
of the reach of adult authority; “‘hot’’ is the 
tension always present beneath the cool 
surface. John Paxton's screenplay is an 
overwritten piece of ‘50s moralizing that 
tells us Johnny's not a dangerous rebel at 
all, just a classivally misunderstood teen- 
ager and a good boy at heart. But Brando's 
dark portrayal bélies thé Script’s com- 
promising conclusion. Directed by Laslo 
Benedek, the film isn’t very good — but it 
smolders. With Mary Murphy and an 
amazingly young Lee Marvin. Girl to Bran- 
do: “What're you rebelling against, John- 
ny?” Brando: “‘Whaddya got?” @ Brattle. 
*&&k XWOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN (1968). Pedro 
Aimodévar's lustrous pop confection stars 
Carmen Maura as Pepa, an actress and film 
dubber who learns from her answering 
machine that her suave, hollow lover ivan 
(Fernando Guillén). is teaving her; for most 
of the movie, she dashes around Madrid, 
trying to make. contact with him. The other 
characters include Pepa’s ditsy-model girl- 
friend (Maria Barranco}, who's afraid the 














and ivan's mother, who's been unhinged by 
her love for him. The story was inspired by 
but 
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FOR ALL SHOWTIMES CALL: BOSTON 227-8722 SUBURBS 471-8722 


Cob Fok 6 
Keth Carradine 
=" 


GARY OLDMAN 
KEVIN BACON 











DUSTIN HOFFMAN 
TOM CRUISE @ 


=| FIELDOF 


T VALID AT COPLEY PLACE ® AY 


FROM THE CREATOR OF 
“BRAZIL” AND “TIME BANDITS” 


iS 


© 606 COMMONWEALTH AVE, BOSTON *PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT NICKELODEON * EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT/SUN NIGHTS 


CTRICER a 


(THE READER) {@ 


GEENA DAVIS 
JEFF GOLDBLUM 
wrrooucine JULIE BROWN 
An out-of-this-world, 
down-to-earth 


romantic comedy. 
a Woven ON Tt 
fe dom VERCEOFA 


“A 10! Absolutely brilliant satire, 
a remarkable film” 
Gary Franklin-KABC-TV 





2 me Fh Re r 864-4580 
© 10 CHURCH ST, 


<= @ PASSPORT TICKETS 
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met ONLY! 


PICTURE SHOW (R) SE SSM PRINT 1 9 


RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 
oousy 





CLINT EASTWOOD BERNADETTE PETERS 


PINK CADILLAC (PG-13),,< 
EARTH GIRLS 


SEAN 
INDIANA JONES 
AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE (PG-13) suo rassas 


SEE NO EVIL, 
HEAR NO EVIL (R) 


“ELECTRIFYING!” 


—Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 


CAND AL 


YI A Miramax Films Release paReeX, 


rMouise 





VALID AT HARVARD SQ. * =XTRA LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT/SUN NIGHTS 


KEVIN COSTNER 


FIELD OF 
DREAMS 


Ly 


MAJOR LEAGUE (R) 





ARE EASY (PG) 
HOW | GOT INTO 


PATRICK SWAYZE 
ROAD HOUSE (R) 





JOHN CUSACK. 
SAY ANYTHING (PG-13) 








CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR 227-1330 
LAWRENCE OF 
ARABIA (PG) 
70MM SR DOLBY 


LOVERBOY (PG-13 


| BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 
THE HORROR 
SHOW (R) 


K-9 (PG-13) 


t . AVE 862-3260 
Sa 


LIASIONS(R 
RAIN MAN (R) 





200 STUART 














id 
PATRICK SWAYZz 
ROAD HOUSE (R) 


402-1222 


YOU SUCKA (R) 


STEVEN KING'S 
PET SEMETARY (R) 


DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS 536-2870 
fBIANA 1 , 
JONES AND THE 
13 





eM GONNA GIT 64! BOYLST TR. 267-8181 
YOU SUCKA (R) WOW TO GET ANEAD 


IN ADVERTISING (R) 


LEAGUE (R) 


* STEVEN KING'S 
PET SEMETARY (R) 


CLINT EASTWOOD uo passes 
PINK CADILLAC (PG-13) 
SEE NO EVIL, 
HEAR NO EVIL (R) 
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SECTION ON BOOKS 
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Letterpresses cast books against type 
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A Reading to Commemorate Robert Lowell = 


Wednesday 28 October, 8 pa 
Boylston Aud., Harvard; Free 


BGA Press 








by Edward Batchelder 








here is a wonderful story 
about the early days of the 





“saboteur” to a group of disgruntled 
French craftsmen. Threatened by the 
introduction of new technology, they 


responded by lobbing their heavy wooden 
shoes (in French, sabots) into the works of 


the machines. The story seems to be 


apocryphal, but like most modern folktales 
its value lies in an emotional rather than a 
factual truth. Technology has always had a 


double edge to it, and it is seldom 
welcomed by the workers it displaces. 

Letterpress printers, the custodians of 
See WORD, page 8 


Industrial Revolution, which 
traces the origins of the word 
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FICTION 


Boomerang 
by Barry Hannah 


In Transit 
by Mavis Gallant 


Maitreya 
by Severo Sarduy 


Last Call 
by Harry Mulisch 


Thus Spake Bellavista 
by Luciano De Crescenzo 


She Came in a Flash 
by Mary Wings 


Tales of Natural and 
Unnatural Catastrophes 
by Patricia Highsmith 


Emily L. 
by Margnthile Duras 


NONFICTION 


Show Your Tongue 
by Giinter Grass 


Metaphor & Memory 
by Cynthia Ozick 


Parsons’ Mill 

by Timothy Lewontin 
Minimalism 

by Kenneth Baker 


Sex and Subterfuge: 
Women Writers To 1850 
by Eva Figes 


Barber on 
Philip Larkin’s 
collected poems 


John Kidd 
re: Joyce 


Note:book 
Book news and 
previews. Plus: 


Keep Your Day Job 


The 
Reading List 
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When Giants Learn to Dance 
Mastering the Challenges of 
Strategy, Management and 


Careers in the 1990s 


by Rosabeth Moss Kanter 
A founder of the Boston 
consulting firm Goodmeasure, 
Inc., Harvard Business School 
professor Rosabeth Moss 
Kanter has written the first 


Papa, My Father 
by Leo Buscaglia 
The author of the best-selling 
Living, Loving and Learning 
and Seven Stories of Christmas 
pays tribute to his immigrant 
father with the same warmth 
and humor that has delighted 
thousands of readers of his 
other books. Papa, My Father 
is a tribute to the lessons 
Rocco Bartolomeo Buscaglia 


taught his son about life, beauty, 


responsibility, self-respect and 
love. Slack, $12.95 





WHEN 


THE CHILLENGES 


comprehensive business strategy | OF STRITEG). 


book to address the pressing 
challenges facing companies and 


VMANICEMENT. 
(VD CAREERSTN 


careers today. The new key tothe | 7TH 1990s 


fast track is flexible packaging 
of skills and services that can 


go anywhere. Simon & 
Shuster, $21.95 





Ideas and Information 


Managing in a High-Tech World 


by Arno Penzias 


Arno Penzias has written this 
book to demystify the computer 


RONABETH MOSS KANTER 


CHOW OF TE 4 ANCE WESTER 











Yogi, It Ain’t Over 
By Yogi Berra with Tom Horton 
This is a first-person account of 
Yogi Berra’s life in major league 
baseball and the career that 
spanned his days as catcher for 
the New York Yankees under 
Casey Stengel and his seasons 
as manager of the Mets and the 


| Yankees. Known for sayings that 
have become part of the fabric 
of American life, Yogi Berra 
radiates good humor and 
down-home common sense. 
McGraw-Hill, $18.95 


and to explain the relationship of | ——--- 


the human being to the electronic 
world. One of the world’s leading 
scientists, Penzias, who shared 
in a Nobel Prize in 1979, offers 
an inspiring and humane version 
of how people and microchips 
can be partners rather than 
competitors. Norton, $17.95 








RUSSELL 
BAKER 


Douglas MacArthur 
The Far Eastern Ordeal 
by Michael Schaller 
General Douglas MacArthur, 
perhaps the most popular 
American military leader of the 
20th Century, was also much 
hated.and vilified. Historian 
Michael Schaller offers an 
intimate portrait of MacArthur 
and provides an insightful 
analysis of American foreign 
policy in Asia during the 
general's two decades in the 
Far East. Oxford, $22.50 
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Sketches from a Life 
by George F. Kennan 
A Pulitzer Prize and National 
Book Award winner, George 
Kennan unlocks his diaries of the 
last 60 years, including the years 


Union and Yugoslavia, and 
shares his quest to understand 
fe and the meaning of the times. 

Kennan has been practically 
every where, often at the most 
critical moments, and sketches 
vivid descriptions of travel and 
exquisite portraits of key cities 
and countries in which he 
served. Pantheon, $22.95 


DESIGNATED 


The Good Times 
By Russell Baker 
Set during the nation’s 
sunny years under Truman, 
Eisenhower and Kennedy, the 
second volume of Russell 
Baker’s autobiography describes 
how he rose from newsboy to 
New York Times Washington 
bureau reporter and columnist. 
This sequel to Growing Up 
is funny, moving, exciting, 
reflective and historical. 
Morrow $19.95 





The First Full-Scale 
Examination of the Inner 
Workings of Japan's 
Political/Industrial System 
by Karel van Wolferen 
An entirely new perspective on 
how today’s Japanese society 
actually works, The Enigma of 
Japanese Power is written by a 
journalist who lived and worked 
for more than 20 years in Tokyo. 
He unravels layer upon layer of 
confusion and misperception to 
reveal commonly cherished 
fictions that neither the United 
States nor Japan can afford to 
maintain. Knopf, $24.95 
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Love and Marriage 
by Bill Cosby 
Introduction by 
Alvin F. Poussaint, MD 
Bill Cosby brings his disarming 
wit to bear on a subject dear 
to everyone’s heart. Remember 
your first kiss? Your first crush? 
Your first date? Love and 
Marriage is a whimsical tour 








by David Halberstam 
David Halberstam takes his 
readers on a magnificent journey 
through the 1949 pennant race 
when two legendary rivals, the 
Boston Red Sox and the New 
York Yankees, battled down to 
the final.game of the season. ‘He 
draws portraits of two great 
baseball teams at the height of 
their powers in a time when 
baseball seemed to be the very 
center of American life. 
Morrow, $21.95 
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William Faulkner: 
American Writer 
by Frederick R. Karl 
=| Called the most authoritative life 
ever written about America’s 
greatest 20th Century novelist, 
the narrative biography weaves 
together life, work, cultural 
background and psychological 
interpretation. Frederick R. Karl 
shows how the forces that played 
on Faulkner —his Southern 
heritage, his family, his 
marriage, his drinking — affected 
his work and his life. Karl is also 
d the author of the acclaimed 


through the world of romance. 
Alvin Poussaint is Associate 
Professor of Psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School 
and script consultant for 
“The Cosby Show.” 
Doubleday, $16.95 

















Made in America 
Regaining the Productive Edge 
by Michael L. Dertouzos, 
Richard K Lester, Robert M. 
Solow and the MIT Commission 
on Industrial Productivity 
What went wrong with 


| American industrial productivity 


and how can the economy get 
back onto the path of high 
productivity and growth? This 
long-awaited study by leading 
MIT faculty sets out five 
national priorities for regaining 
the productive edge. 
MIT Press. $17.95 





Joseph Conrad: The Three Lives. 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson, $37.50 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 
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Fiction 
BOOMERANG, by Barry 
Hannah. Houghton Mifflin, 150 
pages, $15.95. 


Novelist Barry Hannah has 
been writing about rednecks.on 
the rampage for quite a while 
now, and two of his novels, 
Geronimo Rex and Ray, along 
with his short-story collection, 
Airships, are prime pieces of 
Southern comic dementia, 
bumpy but exhilarating rides on 
the back of a pick-up truck driven 
by a lunatic. His hard-lovin’, 
-drinkin’, and -shootin’ good-old 
boys are hog-tied by self- 
destructive angers and desires, 
archetypal American boy/men 
whose wildness has a strange, 
dark innocence. But even the 
most determined hell-raisers 
have to slow down some time, 
and in Boomerang, Hannah's 
‘eighth book, the author's 
yearning for a shot of Geritol, not 
whiskey. This slim 
autobiographical novel is a series 
of loving reminiscences about the 
writer's life and romances, 
interspersed with episodes about 
a 62-year-old man called 
Yelerston, who, like Hannah, has 
finally triumphed over the 
orneriness within. And though 
you're glad that the talented 
writer is no longera tortured soul, 
the book’s Southern-fried hymn 
to life isn’t entirely reassuring. - 
Hannah the sensitive male 
sounds like a cross between a 
bar-room philosopher and a 
Hallmark card. He’s so life- 
affirming that he’s a parody of his 
own death-defying anti-heroes. 

Boomerang’s dedicated to 
David Holman, a dear friend of 
Hannah’s who died at the age of 
37 while playing golf. Shocked 
by this intimation of mortality, 
Hannah dashes off so many 
affectionate paeans that they 
become, despite Hannah’s 
sincerity, insufferable. The writer 
slobbers over his pappy and his 
uncles and aunts, fellow writers 
Tom McGuane and Jim Harrison, 
his editor Seymour Lawrence, 
singer Jimmy Buffet, his many 
pets, his son and daughter, and 
his third wife, Susan. Here is the 
author's sugary advice for his 
fellow Mississippians: “Take time 
to write everybody a love note 
that you love. Take take take time 
to examine your own wife's 
anatomy and her clean clothes 
for you and take care of your 
children.” Of course, he adores 
his wife when she isn’t trying to 
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Brief reviews 


kick in his manhood and he isn’t 
trying to strangle her — Hannah 
hasn't worked all the kinks out of 
his psyche yet. When not writing 
valentines he jabbers about his 
childhood friends, his drinking 
problem, the death of Yelerston’s 
son, and bitchy celebrities he’s 
met. 

All this is told in hard-guy- 
speaking-from-the-gut style, the 
book’s short chapters filled with 
down-home sexism (“A woman 
who is not a swamp in a dress is a 
brilliant mystery”) and self-help 
slop (“Everybody has a shine 
coming off of them”). There’s not 
much irony to undercut the rabid 
rhetoric, and Hannah doesn’t 
tackle an obvious hang-up — all 
his friends are male. Throughout, 
women are treated with a queasy 
combination of worship and 
disdain. In Hannah’s novels, 
macho braggadocio is comically 
examined, but in Boomerang the 
author self-indulgently observes, 
and celebrates, these disturbing 
traits in himself. But Hannah 
thinks we are going to be 
fascinated with all the tough 
inspirational talk; he crows about 
his sanity without giving us a 
clue as to how hard it was to win. 
“The fact, however, is: | have 
shelter, nooky, and respect. I 
have no complaints.” i do. This is 
the kind of self-serving stuff you 
save for your drinking buddies. 

— Bill Marx 


NIE RAE EE SEDGE! SEE LETTE A BIAS 
IN TRANSIT, by Mavis 
Gallant. Random House, 229 
pages, $17.95. 


“If every person thought his 
life were a deportation, that he 
had no say in where he was 
going, or what would happen 
once he got there, the air would 
be filled with invisible trains and 
we would collide in our dreams,” 


~| points out Malcolm, a character 


in one of the stories in Mavis 
Gallant's In Transit. Malcolm is 
talking to a friend whose mistress 
has slit her wrists and who 
himself speaks of going toa place 
called “’Pichipoi.”” Malcolm 
recalls that Pichipoi was an 
invention of the Jews who lived 
in Paris during the war: “It was 
their destination, but it was a 
place that might not be any worse 
than the present. Some of them 
thought it might even be better, 
because no one had come back 
yet to say it was worse.” 

Getting to that place that might 
not be worse than the present is 
what drives the characters in 
Gallant’s new book of short 
stories. This collection, her ninth, 
is dedicated to erstwhile New 
Yorker editor William Shawn and 
comprises 20 stories that 
appeared in the magazine in the 
‘50s and ‘60s. Rich and protean 
(and set almost entirely in a 
timeless, ageless Europe), the 
stories are arranged in three 
sections — “Parents and 
Children,” “Youth, Pursuit, and 
Various Entanglements,” and 
“Relatives, Friends, and Adult 
Confusion.” Rubrics aside, all the 
stories here are peopled with the 
emotionally dispossessed: fathers 
live with stepchildren, women 
with divorced men, children 
share the household with their 
parents’ lovers, and individuals 
confide in people they believe are 
their friends. 

Gallant's purview is the grainy, 
confusion-strewn areas of human 





motivation; seldom do the stories 
record intense joy or grief as 
much as they navigate the 
underlying geography of the 
heart's terrain. The children 
whose point of view dominates 
the book’s first section live by 
constantly re-figuring adult 
behavior. In “The Wedding Ring” 
a woman looks back at a 
childhood summer she and a boy 
cousin spent with her mother, 
who was having an affair with a 
young lodger. The children 
eavesdrop on the mother, who’s 
entertaining her lover with 
stories about herself. At one 
point, “To give the story great 
power, or because she really 
believes what she is saying at the 
moment, she gets rid of an extra 
parent: ‘I never felt I had any 
stakes anywhere until my parents 
died and I had their graves.’ ” 
The young narrator gasps to 
herself, “ Graves? What does she 
mean? My grandmother is still 
alive.” 

As befitting a collection called 
In Transit, many of the book's 
emotional transformations take 
place on train platforms or in 
lines at the post office. In “When 
We Were Nearly Young,” a 
young woman lives in Madrid 
with three other students, bound 
to them by a common genteel 
poverty. They spend their days 
eeking out an existence in a 
pension flat, buying meals with 
borrowed pennies, and 
fantasizing about other eras 
while visiting a nearby museum. 
When money from home finally 
comes to one of them, it separates 
her from the others, not because 
of the earthly comfort it brings, 
but because she had faith that it 
would come in the first place. 

Those characters not waiting 
for money are holding out for a 
letter, a ticket, an answer to their 
confusion. In “Questions and 
Answers,” Amalia, a Rumanian 
woman living in Paris consults 
daily with a Gypsy fortuneteller 
about the fate of Marie, an older 
friend who's come to live with 
Amalia and her husband and 
whose Old Country ways 
embarrass them. They want to 
get rid of her, yet feel responsible 
for her nonetheless (it was she 
who made their emigration 
possible, giving them jewels to 
sell to get out of the country). 
Their future, as well as their past, 
inexplicably linked with hers, 
they wonder what she means to 
them. “We wish — we wish,” 
they say, “but first we must know 
what Marie has wished for us.” 

A sense of her own pervading 
sadness is what Gallant has 
wished for us, and her forceful, 
mellifluent voice is a respite from 
the flat American minimalism 
we've grown accustomed to. 
Gallant's “invisible trains” may 
be the modern incarnations of 
Chekhov's troikas bound for 
Moscow, but her seamless prose 
is her own. As is her wry sense of 
humor. The expatriate gypsy of 
“Questions and Answers” is the 
first to point out that “Rumanians 
notoriously are marked by 
delusions of eminence and 
persecution.” And in the same 
story, a character's request to 
leave Paris for the States is 
answered with a letter stating, 
“You are not legible.” Mandarin 
and vulgar at the same time, 
Gallant's writing gathers up the 
loose strings of human emotions, 





and weaves them into a garment 
at times both comfortable and 
prickly. 

— Robin Dougherty 


Seca HN AN 
MAITREYA, by Severo Sarduy. 
Translated by Susan Jill Levine. 
Ediciones del Norte, 158 pages, 
$9.50 paper. 


It is commonplace to speak of a 
body of writing, but in Severo 
Sarduy’s Maitreya it is the writing 
of the body that informs — or 
inflates — the text with an 
unsparing excess of language. 
This doesn’t mean that Sarduy’s 
novel is wordy or overblown; on 
the contrary, his writing is 
iridescent and exemplifies what 
Roland Barthes meant by the 
pleasure of the text: “that 
moment when my body pursues 
its own ideas — for my body does 
not have the same ideas as I do.” 

Sarduy believes in this erotics 
of reading and writing, and 
practices it to a degree that 
borders on an unhinged rapture. 
His verbal virtuosity flutters 
between the sacred and the 
profane, glorifying the surface 
and toying with truth and 
morality. He stretches character, 
narrative, plot, point of view — 
everything — to the point of the 
immaterial, like the bones of the 
dead Tibetan master that are 
hurled into the windy void at the 
beginning of the novel. 





Published in Spanish in 1978, 
Maitreya, like much of Sarduy’s 
fiction, is based on a constant 
transformation of characters, 
places, objects, and perspective. 
The characters sprout doubles, 
become rivals or distorted 
mirrors of each other, only to 
vanish, die, or become other 
characters in a constant 
whirlwind of transmigration and 
resurrection. The identity of a 
Sarduyan character (this is 
already an oxymoron) is slippery 
and unstable, detonating all the 
19th-century norms of the 
realistic novel as well as many 
tenets of 20th-century 
modernism. 

In his book of essays, The Art 
of the Novel, Milan Kundera 
cautions his audience by stating: 
“It would be senseless for the 
author to try and convince the 
reader that his characters once 
actually lived.” Sarduy carries 
this further, giving his characters 
multiple personalities, as in the 
case with the central character, 
Luis Leng, a Cuban Chinese 
cook, who becomes the 
reincarnation of the Buddha. 


| particularly when he speaks of a 





Maitreya, which translates into 
“the Buddha of the future,” 
begins in Tibet at the time of the 
Chinese invasion, follows the 
believers of the Master (Dalai 
Lama) into exile to India, then 
south to Sri Lanka; a new set of 
characters (and some of the 
previous ones), go to Cuba, later 
to Miami and New York, and 
finally to Iran. It is a novel about 
exile and the dispersion of 
culture, language, and belief 
systems, bereft of any idea of 
recuperating some kind of 
totality or center with which to 
anchor one’s existence. As 
Roberto Gonzalez has pointed 
out, it is Buddhism’s insistence 
on human development as a 
series of mental states not 
underlined by a sense of a 
unified self that imbues Maitreya 
with a de-centering of identity, 
time, and place. 

Nirvana is attained through the 
annihilation of desire, and this 
leads to an end to the ceaseless 
transformations of the soul. 
Sarduy makes a distinction 
between desire and pleasure, a 
notion he borrowed from 
Barthes, the former being a form 
of closure, of satisfying a need, 
which ultimately deforms, 
disfigures, and destroys. 
Pleasure, which is can’t be 
reduced to physiological 
impulses, is open-ended, a 
drifting exploratory erotics that 
seeks neither satiation nor an 
ultimate finality. Maitreya 
extends this sensuous drift: it is 
more of a romp through the 
shards of Oriental mysticism and 
the West's ideological detritus. 

Despite Sarduy’s sustained 
effort to avoid ideological 
straitjackets, he has his master 
(Lezama Lima) and his mentor 
(Roland Barthes). Luis Leng is a 
character from Lezama’s 
Paradiso, and Sarduy has 
devoted considerable effort to 
Lezama in his critical essays, 


baroque aesthetics, which he 
adheres to. But unlike Lezama, 
Sarduy’s writing is jagged and 
fragmented, laced with a humor 
and lightness that make words 
ripple and fly. 

Faced with the dispersion and 
uprootings of history, Sarduy 
seeks to construct nirvana 
through the text of pleasure. But 
the end of Maitreya seeks to 
promise something more 
disturbing. La Tremenda (Lady 
Tremendous) gives anal birth toa 
creature with blue hair, gigantic 
ear lobes, and webbed feet and 
hands. The creature and a dwarf 
(La Tremenda’s sidekick) are 
subsequently buried, and she 
becomes a cult figure in 
Afghanistan, only to flee south, 

“ to prove the impermanence 
and emptiness of everything.” 
Will there be a new 
transmigration, other 
resurrections? Sarduy leaves little 
clue, only the drift, the body 
writing its inscriptions on the 
remains of temples, on the wind 
blowing through the bones of the 
master. 

— Alan West 


A ee i AR RR Om 
LAST CALL, by Harry Mulisch. 
Translated by Adrienne Dixon. 
Viking, 288 pages, $19.95. 

Last Call, the fourth novel 


(and the second published in this 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 
country) by the distinguished 
Dutch writer Harry Mulisch, is a 
work of such tion, 
richness, and depth, so ambitious 
in both its reach and grasp, that 
any summary feels especially 
reductive. At the first level, Last 
Callis the story of Willem (Uli) 
Bouwmeester, the childless last- 
of-the-line of several generations 
of great Dutch actors. But the line 
has not merely stopped with Uli 
— it has petered out. For he never 
became a great actor like his 
forebears, he was merely a 
moderately successful “variety 
artiste” in music halls and 
cabarets. And even this career 
came'toa ture end at the 
close.of World War II after Uli 
was interned for continuing to 
perform in Germany — raising 
the enemy’s morale — as late as 
1943. 

Since the war, Uli has been 
living in virtual seclusion, first 
working at a series of menial and 


- degrading jobs, and then 


pensioned off by the state in a 
pre-fab suburb with his sister 
Bertha, who irritates him. 

At 78, he is waiting out the end 
of his life more or less peaceably 
when Caspar Vogel, a director 
with a respected avant-garde 
theater troupe in Amsterdam, 
asks him to star in a play — a 
serious play about a great turn- 
of-the-century actor who closely 
resembles one of Uli’s famous 
ancestors. The play revolves 
around the aging actor's farewell 
performances before retiring 
from the stage, and around the 
drama the actor has chosen for 
his swan song: Shakespeare's 
own great, mysterious last work, 
The Tempest. 

With this as premise, and the 
progress of rehearsals as 
motivating action, Mulisch 
embarks on a far-ranging inquiry 
into the relation between art and 
life, and between particular 
works of art — in this case a 
performance of a play — and the 
individual lives, the history and 
blunders and private sufferings, 
that have accumulated to make 
that work of art possible, unique, 
perhaps even sublime. Beyond 
this, Mulisch uses Uli’s story to 
speculate on the shared qualities 
of “last works”: besides The 
Tempest, he lists as examples 
Sophocles’s Oedipus at Colonus, 
Rembrandt's final self-portrait, 
Goethe's Faust Part II, Richard 
Strauss’s Four Last Songs, and 
several other stunning end-of-life 
creations. One character says to 
Uli, “It was as if all those final 
masterpieces had in a sense been 
made by one and the same man 

. aman standing on the 
threshold of death” and “already 
lit from within from death.” 

Something of this sort, an 
internalization and refinement of 
the lessons of his life and craft 
until they emerge simplified and 
pure, takes place in Uli 
Bouwmeester as he approaches 
his own farewell performance — 
which is also, in its way, his 
debut. With masterful subtlety 
and control, Mulisch depicts the 
progress of this initially 
disagreeable figure — self- 

described as ‘‘a dotty old man 
with a nasty character” — toward 
some understanding of his life 
and what it has made him. 
Prompted to look back on his 
long years of existence, Uli likens 
himself to Marco Polo returned to 
Venice, where no one could 
believe — could possibly imagine 
— all he had seen, and speculates 
how at moments the old explorer 
back in Venice, where nothing 
had changed, must have 
wondered if he had not in fact 
dreamt it all. 

Uli’s memory, profoundly 
stirred by the unexpected 
eruption of newness into his 
sedentary life, proffers two 
crucial childhood events with 
which he has never come to grips 
and which propel the old man to 
anticipate the blunt prospect of 
his own oblivion. 

Around and through Uii’s. 








story, structurally as well as in 
the conversations of principal 
characters, Mulisch weaves a 

i discussion of the 

tion between reality and the 
imagination — and creates one of 
the most authentic-feeling, 
densely textured, and stimulating 
novels I've read in a long time. 
Mulisch writes with 
extraordinary authority and 
lively wit, and Last Call puts most 
of our highly praised American 
products to shame. 
— Sara Laschever 


PLR ATES SAREE 
THUS SPAKE BELLAVISTA, 


by Luciano De Crescenzo. 
Translated by Avril Bardoni. 
Grove, 206 pages, $17.95. 


One of the things that 
disappoints me about American 
fiction is the bashfulness our 
writers consistently exhibit in 
regard to the extent and nature of 
their own reading. In contrast to 
many South American or 
continenial authors, who show a 
strong sense of intellectual 
camaraderie, American authors 
don’t usually strike me as writers 
who read but rather just writers 
who write, suburban annalists 
producing a smear of chaste 
vernacular. 

In a country in which novelists 
are senators, Italian authors wear 
their culture on their sleeves, 
revealing a respect for ideas that 
extends far beyond the 
intellectual elite. Although Thus 
Spake Bellavista is his first book 
to be translated into English (a 
surprisingly belated publication, 
given that he has long been a 
bestselling author in Europe), 
Luciano De Crescenzo shares 
with far superior compatriates 
like Lampedusa, Moravia, and 
Sciascia an unapologetic 
enthusiasm for literature and 
argument. His American debut is 
a sweetly contemplative serenade 
to Naples, a city that, despite his 
protestations that he is nota 
“nostalgic minstrel,” emerges in 
all its sun-drenched 
intransigence to modernity. 

Several friends have gathered 
in the house of the retired 
philosophy professor Gennaro 
Bellavista, who conducts a 
tendentious symposium — 

discussions followed by throw- 
away anecdotes and illustrations 
— about the Neapolitan love of 
leisure and its slovenly neglect of 
productiveness and efficiency. 
With considerable brio, he 
hectors his audience about his 
theory of love versus liberty, the 
two predominant strains of the 
Italian character, one suited for 
loitering in a sleepy Latin stupor, 
the other for getting ahead with 
the brisk utilitarianism necessary 
for the country’s industrial 
renaissance. 

What I particularly admire 
about this novel of pure talk is 
the aesthetically conservative 
way in which characters 
communicate by means of 
anecdotes. Narrative here 
ultimately forms the very basis of 
social life, with everyone from 
the butcher to the baker aspiring 
to the freelance authority of 
storytellers. All of Naples seems 
to be involved in a huge 
conversation, an intricate, 
impromptu gregariousness in 
which a casual exchange between 
a cabbie and a passenger about a 
traffic violation inevitably 
straggles off into abstractions 
such as the nature of leisure. 

But there is one major 
drawback: the philosophizing, 
though charmingly presented, 
bristles with platitudes, so that 
the book is finally just an elegant 
package of truisms, a kind of 
higher children’s literature. The 
central opposition in the novel is 
Milan and Naples, the two 
contending theaters of the Italian 
temperament, the former the 
citadel of crass commercialism, 
the latter the endearing last stand 
of individuality against 
industrialization. With its 


emphasis on romantic simplicity 








and the dolce vita, Thus Spake 
Bellavista is a Neapolitan 
Baedeker to the municipal soul, . 


that Italian disposition for the gay 


tarantella and wine, women, and 


song. 
— Daniel Harris 
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SHE CAME IN A FLASH, by 
Mary Wings. NAL Books, 234 
pages, $17.95. 


One of my first encounters 
with novels of the lesbian 
persuasion was Curious Wine, by 
Katherine Forrest. It is surely a 
sorry excuse for fiction, and you'd 
have to have your brains a good 
two feet below where they ought 
to be not to realize it. The sex 
scenes were the steamy pretext 
for the book — ostensibly a 
mystery — and even the women- 
only CR sessions did nothing to 
give the book authenticity or 
integrity. Unfortunately, until 
recently there was little else in 
the way of gritty lesbian fiction. 

She Came in a Flash, Mary 
Wings’s second novel, represents 
non-mainstream lesbian fiction 
coming into its own — a novel 
that probably won't top any 
bestseller lists but is nevertheless 
hip and witty, without being self- 
indulgent. 

Emma Victor, the heroine, is in 
San Francisco, depicted here with 
affection and humor as a bastion 
of New Age living, secretive 
cults, and sunshine. Emma’‘s 
come West to organize publicity 
for a Women’s Benefit Concert. In 
the course of her work, she 
stumbles upon the death of her 
best friend's sister. 

A bounced check for the 
benefit written by a front for one 
Vishnu Divine Inspiration Center 
leads her to Bu Mper Lee, who 
happens to be the dead woman's 
co-religionist — and a striking 
yellow-silk-clad redhead. 
Bumper (as her friends call her) 
turns out to be a promising 
source of information about the 
murdered sister, and Emma’s 
sleuthing becomes a would-be 
affair of the heart. But Bumper 
and her fellow cultists are 
worried about more than their 
next shipment of yogurt and 
wheat germ, as Emma discovers 
belatedly when she’s swept up in 
a wave of bad karma. 

Confused? You may be if 
you're not the world’s greatest 
mystery detective or the so've-it- 
yourself type — you may, in fact, 
even get a little bogged down in 
the mysteries of the New Age. 
But the minor obscurities of the 
plot do little to diminish the 
book’s considerable 
entertainment factor. Wings’s 
depiction of California cult life — 
including the colors, smells, 
sounds, even the goofy poses and 
chants and luxe gastronomic 
inclinations — keep the novel 
moving at a fast pace. The cast of 
characters (including a gorgeous 
punk supersinger, Nebraska 
Storm, who may or may not be 
recovering from her heroin habit; 
her overprotective and bossy 
manager; and Roseanne, who’s 
pursuing Emma in her 
wheelchair and specially 
equipped car) is outrageous 
without being self-conscious or 
excessively protofeminist. Wings 
doesn’t depend on lesbian or 
feminist stereotypes: though it’s 
understood that these women are 
all lesbians, they aren't always 
tripping over their libidos, so 
their sexual preference seems 
uncontrived. 

Most engaging is the narrator, 
who describes her adventure 
with an easy, sassy irreverence. 
When the villain leans too close, 
she thinks, “I could feel his 
breath on my neck, and a cloud of 
Kama Sutra aftershave came with 
it, a cosmic sleaze breeze that 
wouldn't let up.” And Wings uses 
her to poke fun at detective-novel 
conventions like foreshadowing. 
Emma muses sardonically, “Of 
course it was the solution to my 
cosmic predicament. I was 
hearing the voice of the guru 








Giselle, Bumper Lee asking me 
for a date, saffron-style . . . one 
more date with Vishnu was going 
to be one too many.” Wings turns 
detective novels on their head by 
turning them on to a higher 
consciousness 


— Ketura Persellin 
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TALES OF NATURAL AND 
UNNATURAL ; 
CATASTROPHES, by Patricia 
Highsmith. Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 189 pages, $16.95. 


The publication of a new 
volume of short stories by a 
favorite writer is always a cause 
for celebration. Except, of course, 
when the writer is that queen of 
uncanny suspense and mystery 


. Patricia Highsmith. Then the 


celebration is accompanied by 
that sense of acute discomfort 
that always comes with the 
reading of her fiction. 

Tales of Natural and Unnatural 
Catastrophes is no exception. 
Whereas we read Stephen King 
or Ruth Rendell to relish the 
thrills that come from carefully 
controlled verbal terror, 
Highsmith is not to be taken so 
lightly. She conveys such a firm, 
unshakable belief in the existence 
of evil — personal, psychological, 
physical, and political — that 
many times the pleasure of 
reading her work is mitigated by 
the sheer unpleasantness of the 
text and the emotional 
aftershocks. 

In the 39 years since the 
publication of her first novel, 
Strangers on a Train, Highsmith 
has garnered an increasingly 
devoted following and the sort of 
critical accolades usually 
reserved for “serious” writers, 
not those who deal with 
murderers, social deviants, and 
the most gruesome 
psychopathologies of everyday 
life. And though she has retained 
the standards she set in 
Strangers, using the mystery 
genre to explore the outer limits 
of human behavior (showing us 
that what we like to call 
“aberrant actions” are not only 
human but quite commonplace), 
her material has become, if 
anything, more extreme, more 
disagreeable. 

Highsmith has published five 
volumes of short stories in the 
past five years, each gaining in 
oddness and ferocity. The 
Animal Lover's Book of Beastly 
Murders featured killer goats, 
horses, elephants, and hamsters. 
Little Tales of Misogyny 
portrayed, in the most unsettling 
manner, a series of search-and- 
destroy missions in the war 
between the sexes. But with the 
publication of Tales of Natural 
and Unnatural Catastrophes 
Highsmith has outdone herself. 
By upping the ante and escalating 
her attack she has forsaken 
mundane matters of homicide 
and served up 10 grisly, detailed 
episodes of ecocide. 

This extension of human folly 
is actually the logical outcome of 
almost four decades of 
Highsmith’s writings: in a world 
populated and run by the 
irrational, obsessive global 
destruction is the predictable end 
result. But Highsmith doesn’t go 
for the easy cataclysm or the 
obvious Armageddon. It’s the 
grotesqueries endemic to daily 
living that interest her. In Tales 
we find a cemetery so filled with 
cancer-ridden corpses that it 
sprouts mysterious mushrooms 
that glow in the dark, a luxury- 
apartment complex so infested by 
giant roaches enlarged by 
pesticides they have to be picked 
off by snipers, and a whale who, 
laden with undetonated sea 
mines, sets out to blow up a 
whaling ship. Highsmith has 
always been intrigued by revenge 
— to her one of the more 
compelling and understandable 
human motives — and Tales of 
Natural and Unnatural 
Catastrophes conjures up the 
ultimate vengeance: nature 








retaliating against human 
stupidity and greed. : 

The genius of Tales — and of 
all Highsmith’s writing — is that 
it is at once deeply disturbing and 
exhilarating. Highsmith has the 
ability to seduce us into seeing 
the pleasure in pathology, to 
delight in destruction even as we 
are gasping in dismay and 
attempting to control our 
queasiness. The bottom line, with 
this and all other Highsmith 
fiction, is that we are forced, 
flinching and shuddering, to 
confront not so much the evil of 
humanity but rather the 
humanization of evil. 

— Michael Bronski 
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EMILY L., by Marguerite Duras. 
Translated by Barbara Bray. 
Pantheon, 112 pages, $15.95. 


Regarder, the French verb 
meaning “to look at,” is one of 
the most frequently used words 
in Marguerite Duras’s new book, 
a story about observation. In 
Emily L., a French couple on 
summer vacation near Le Havre 
spends their afternoons in a local 
bar where they observe the 
relationship of another couple, an 
English woman and her sea- 
captain husband. 

The French couple puts the 
English “étrangers” — at the 
same time foreigners and 
strangers — under intense 
scrutiny. They notice that the 
woman always drinks bourbon 
while her husband, the Captain, 
always orders dark Pilsen ale. 
They point out her sunburned 
legs and childish sandals, his 
white hat. They watch the 
woman stare at the floor or out 
the window at the river while her 
husband talks to the owner of the 
bar about their yacht or about 
their travel plans or about 
nothing. In the relationship of the 
English visitors, the French 
couple sees all the trials and tests, 
the long history of love they 
have failed'to experience 
themselves. 

Since there are limits to what 
the French couple, sitting across 
the room, can see and hear, can 
know of their English 
interlocutors, they begin to 
conjecture. They appropriate 
pieces of the others’ conversation 
floating across the bar, and 
invent stories to go with what 
they imagine they see. The 
English woman is waiting to die, 
they tell one another. Or she has 
an obvious gift for life, they say. 
The French couple’s increasing 
curiosity pushes them from 
onlookers to voyeurs; the active 
interest they take in their English 
neighbors seems not only illicit 
but greedy, as if they intend to 
use the passion they invented for 
strangers to fill the absence of 
love in their own lives. Finally, it 
becomes impossible to 
distinguish the English couple’s 
“real” life story from the stories 
that the people in the bar make 
up about them. 

In fact, Emily L. is an entirely 
mysterious book in which 
strangers gain intimate 
knowledge of one another and 
lovers remain strangers. As in the 
film, Last Tango in Paris, the 
protagonists prefer to know little 
about one another for fear that 
details revealing daily 
tribulations would break down 
the illusions they have about one 
another or simply, would lead to 
boredom. In keeping with the 
enigmatic quality of the book, 
none of its characters is actually 
named. Emily L., for example, is 
the name given to the English 
woman by a man she met once 
and might have loved. The initial 
L. — an illusion to the:unknown 
remaining letters and remnants 
of her identity — keeps an aura of 
secrecy around Emily L.. 
Everyone else in the book is 
defined by his or her job — the 
proprietress of the bar, the 
lawyer, the caretaker — or by a 
pronoun: you, me, them, us. 





Without names, the characters 
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in Emily L. slip in and out of 
focus, and quite often it is 
difficult to figure out who is 


figures and set them out ina 
deceptive style of sparse, limpid 
prose. Her definitions are brief 
and changing. In one moment, 
sunset comes in through the 
windows and lights up the bar, 
and then, suddenly everything 
runs together like watercolors. 
Just as suddenly, the English 
couple under close observation 
disappears, though their absence 
does not stop their French 
counterparts from speculating 
about them — an indication that 
physical presence is less 
important than the possibilities 
that presence suggests. 

Duras, a master of moods and 
impressions, makes clouds of her 
characters rather than chiseled 
statues; her characters float, 
won't be tied down; they change 
altitudes and sometimes dissolve 
to rain. Duras’s suggestive style 
makes Emily L. a beautifully 
liquid story, full of possibilities 
and impossibilities, open and 
mutable. 


I fesetatuateye’ 


SHOW YOUR TONGUE, by 
Giinter Grass. Translated by 
John E. Woods. Harcourt Brace ° 
Jovanovich, 224 pages, $34.95, 
$19.95 paper. 


At his best, Giinter Grass has 
always challenged our sense of 
what is possible in a novel. 
Plowing through one of his 
complex, sprawling narratives; 
one has the sense that virtually 
anything might make its way in: 
reworked fairy tales, political 


all are melded into a whole that 
defies tidy categorization. 

“Only the exhaustive is 
interesting,” said Thomas Mann, 
and a similar spirit animates 
Grass. In an age in which 
minimalism represents the 
dominant trend, Grass might 
seem a bit baroque, yet there is 
always more going on than mere 
surface embellishment. It is not 
that he is inspired by the perfect 
order of the universe so much as 
he is horrified by the disorder — 
though his horror is mingled with 
a certain fascinated delight. 

Given this, it is not surprising 
that Grass finds in Calcutta a 
fitting subject. He and his wife 
Ute spent six months in India, 
mostly in West Bengal, in 1986 
and ’87, and Show Your Tongue 
is the travelogue of that 
experience. Grass’s love for gritty 
detail is fully aroused by 
Calcutta, perhaps even exhausted 
by it. The emaciated beggars in 
the streets, children playing 
around garbage dumps, 
shantytowns built of refuse and 
mud — he chronicles all as a sort 
of extended litany of discomfort 
and shame. “Showing the 
tongue” is, in fact, a sign of 


steeps himself in that emotion 
throughout the book. Early on, 
he calls himself “a joyless rider.” 
This makes reading the book a 
puzzling experience. Grass 
condemns Calcutta’s misery at 
the same time that he is 
fascinated by it. One feels him 
butting heads with himself — 
Grass the political progressive 
versus Grass the artist. “Once 
again the (unwritten) aesthetics 
of poverty shocks me,” he writes, 
examining a squatter’s hovel, and 
then, “This ultimate beauty 
challenges every other canon of 
beauty.” He imagines a hovel set 
down next to a bank in Germany, 
not only as a reproach but as an 
aesthetic challenge also. The 
hovel wins; beauty resides in it, 
as does truth, and even the 
future. It’s a pessimist’s victory. 
In his fiction Grass has always 
managed to balance his -nergy 
and imagination with his political 
outlook. In Show Your Tongue 





they exist in a state of 


talking. Duras has created elusive 


— Natasha Singer 





tracts, personal history, recipes — 


shame in West Bengal, andGrass_ | 





contradiction. 

These contradictions underlie 
much of the book. Grass flees 
Germany for India, yet finds 
there only an exaggerated mirror 
of his own country. Like 
Germany, West Bengal is a 
divided land, and like Germany 
it’s had its share of political 
demagogues. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, whose dream of an 
independent India in the ‘40s led 
him into alliances with Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the Japanese, 
appears repeatedly. Grass finds 
statues of him in public squares 
and photos of him in historical 
museums, and finds him again in 
conversations, praised by 
intellectuals. It’s clear Grass is 
disturbed by all this, yet it seems 
precisely these parallels with 
Germany that attract him. His 
own concerns transcend the 
change in scenery. 

Despite all the difficulties, 
though, Grass pulls off passages 
of startingly beautiful writing. It’s 
hard to imagine that any other 
slums have been as well 
observed as Calcutta’s are by 
Grass. The second half of the 
book is devoted to the rough, 
expressionistic drawings he made 
there, and they repeat visually 
many of the scenes he has 
described in prose. These same 
images surface once again in a 
long, 12-part poem at the end. It’s 
as if Grass is attacking his 
obsession with India with every 
aesthetic weapon in his arsenal. 










The book leaves some question 
about whether ine wins the battle. 
In earlier work, Grass has held up 
the image of the snail as the 
proper model of social change — 
slow, steady, evolutionary 
progress rather than revolution. 
In this spirit he dedicates the 
book to a retired couple who 
have opened a school for slum 
children. The real spirit that 
hovers over the narrative, 
though, is not the snail but the 
Hindu goddess of death, Kali, the 
“terrible mother,” in whose 
repeated apparition Grass finds 
an image of the wasted, poverty- 
stricken lives of the homeless. 
The question of India’s future, 
Grass says at one point, “will not 
be answered by Marx or Mao. It 





will be answered by Kali with her 
sickle.” 

Against this consuming and 
dark image, Grass seems to have 


‘little hope to offer. The delight he 


usually finds in intricate 
narratives has been stripped 
down here to a straight, 
chronological account, and even 
his own imagination seems 
overwhelmed by India. 
“Everything I have to show, 
proves only that I’ve been 
observant, nothing more,” he 
admits. By the end, the only real 
opposition to Kali is provided by 
the German writer Fontane, 
whose urbane social novels 
gently chronicled the decline of 
the Prussian aristocracy in the 
late 19th century. Grass’s wife’s 
Ute reads Fontane throughout 
India, almost as a charm of 
civilization held up against the 
horrors of the place. Grass closes 
by saying, “If we ever come back 
here, we'll take Fontane with us 
again’; but from the overriding 
tone of the book, one wonders 
whether it will suffice. 

— Edward Batchelder 


ARTUR Re RR NRAREN RAE 
METAPHOR & MEMORY, by 
Cynthia Ozick. Knopf, 283 
pages, $19.95. 


Anyone familiar with Cynthia 
Ozick’s fiction might guess she 
moonlights as an essayist. Her 
stories, so erudite in tone, so rife 
with literary references, inform as 
well as entertain. Conversely, the 





best essays in her latest 
collection, Metaphor & Memory, 
are those that borrow from 
storytelling. These pieces begin 
with an anecdote and from there 
guide us to an idea, just as her 
novels introduce us to characters, 
and through them, lead to 
abstractions. But more than that, 
Ozick goes at nonfiction with the 
attitude of a fiction writer. In the 
book’s “Forewarning,” she 
cautions, “An essay, like a story 
or a novel, is a fiction. . .. What is 
fictitious about the essay is that it 
is pretending not to be made up 
— so that reading an essay may 
be more dangerous than reading 
a story.” 

Are these essays dangerous? 
No, most of them are too 
academic to inspire anything 
more passionate than 
contemplation, too much from 
the head and not the heart. Or 
rather, Ozick’s heart is located 
somewhere in her head: what 
moves her most is not life but 
literature. She admits,” As for life, 
I don't like it. I notice no 
‘interplay of life and art.’ Life is 
that which — pressingly, 
persistently, unfailingly, 
imperially — interrupts.” To read 
Ozick is to be transported to a 
universe where only language 
matters, where the real merely 
shadows the written. 

In the same way, morality for 
Ozick is not what one does but 
what one writes. The central idea 
Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 5 
of the book, what binds these 30 
essays into one weltanschauung, 
is her belief that literature — 
particularly Jewish literature — 
must be more than beautiful. It 
must instruct. “Metaphor is one 
of the chief agents of our moral 
nature,” she argues in the title 
essay (which was the 1985 Phi 
Beta Kappa Oration at Harvard). 
Through metaphor and memory, 
the Jews learned pity: the 
memory was of slavery in Egypt, 
the metaphor was that all 
downtrodden suffer in the same 
way that the Jews suffered. Thus, 
she contends that it’s the Jews 
who have contributed to 
literature the fable, the moral 
tale, the parable. 

Not surprisingly, several 
essays concern writers as moral 
creatures. Henry James gets 
demerits for being a snob; 
Sholem Aleichem gets points for 
being a more sophisticated 
moralist than we'd guess from 
Fiddler on the Roof, Coetzee gets 
kudos for writing literature of 
conscience. 

But these essays about belles- 
lettres (a favorite word of hers) 
taste slightly of sawdust. No 
question Ozick knows her stuff 
— her analyses are always 
informed and intelligent. Still, 
this world of letters can 
sometimes feel awfully confined: 
for instance, how many readers 
are burning to learn about 
Theodore Dreiser's biographer, 
the subject of one piece? And 
Ozick’s use of weighty, obscure 
words, words you won't find in 
your paperback dictionary, can 
lend subtlety to her arguments 
but often seems forced. I was 
most disappointed by her 
reliance on a word that, 
unfortunately, is not obscure at 
all. Coming across this term in an 
essay (it’s even in one of her 
titles) is like being passed a 
counterfeit $100 bill — 
“postmodern,” for all its 
pretensions, is asham word,one I 
am embarrassed to see her use. 

It’s not that her academic 
essays are flat-out flops; rather, 
they fall short of the high mark 
set by this book’s more personal 
essays, which are as provocative 
— and evocative — as Ozick’s 
fiction. 

Even in college, she feels 
herself to be a foreigner in the 
world of letters. “We tie our 
scarves tight against the cold and 
walk up and down Fourth 
Avenue, winding in and out of 
the rows of secondhand 
bookshops crammed one against 
the other. The proprietors sit 
reading their wares and never 
look up. The books in their 
thousands smell sleepily of cellar. 
Our envy of them is speckled 
with longing; our longing is sick 
with envy. We are the sorrowful 
literary young.” 

Ozick would remain an 
outsider for a long time. 
Although she began writing at 22, 
her first book was not published 
until 20 years later. She confesses 
in another essay, “I stood on the 
threshold of the office of the New 
York Review of Books, a diffident 
inquirer of thirty-five, and was 
shooed away by a word thrown 
out from a distant desk.” If Ozick 
is sometimes pedantic, it is 
perhaps because, after so many 
years as an outsider, she wants to 
sound like an insider. 

At her best, when she 
abandons the stodgy pose and 
dares to reveal herself, Ozick 
uncovers the secret web of 
history and language that binds 
her to the world. For example, 
here she is describing the two 
pictures that hung in her 
childhood house — one of her 
grandfather, a Talmudic scholar; 
the other of the Biblical Ruth, 
matriarch of the line of David: 
“She, the Moabite, is why he, 
when hope is embittered, 
murmurs the Psalms of David. 
The track her naked toes make 
through spice and sweetness, 
through dodder, vetch, rape, and 
scabious, is the very track his 

















forefinger follows across the 
letter-speckled sacred page.” 

Whatever its flaws, the book is 
worth its weightiness simply for 
moments like these in which, on 
Ozick’s sacred page, metaphor 
and memory combust into 
brilliant fireworks of language. 

— Pagan Kennedy 


ead 
PARSONS’ MILL, by Timothy 
Lewontin. University Press of 
New England, 192 pages, $12.95. 

Driving along the secondary 
roads of rural New England can 
be almost hazardously lulling. 
Hills and dales, pastures and 
valleys, even farmhouses and 
church steeples, combine in a 
landscape so breath-taking, it 
takes an act of will not to stop 
and admire each scene. Timothy 
Lewontin, raised on the south 
side of Chicago, spent childhood 
summers in such a place — 
Haddan, Vermont. As a married 
adult he decided to return to 
search for gainful employment as 
well as “vestiges of the values 
that had illuminated an earlier 
time.” 


What he finds is a mill, mistily ~ 


remembered from those 
summers. Parsons’ Mill, a small _ 
sawmill commanded by 
septuagenarian Henry Parsons, is 
in need of a sawyer “to train.” 
When Lewontin was a boy, his 
father once tried to buy property 
owned by Parsons, and was 
refused. But Lewontin the coliege 
graduate needs a job, and to his 
surprise he is hired. Under 
Parsons’s calculatedly haphazard 
instruction, Lewontin comes to 
understand the tools and tasks 
required for manufacturing 
Parsons’ Mill's specialized ash 
products. 

In the fragrant, noisy world of 
the mill, Lewontin carves out a 
niche for himself as an 
apprentice. He learns how to 
operate the ripsaw, the 
dowelling machine, and the 
wood-steaming tank. “In some 
ways, I had become a machine, 
and oddly, in those ways I was at 
peace. A machine did not have 
any reason to worry.” In an age 
when the assembly line is old 
news, small mills like Parsons’ 
survive on an increasingly 
narrow economic ledge, and 
Lewontin spends his time 
crafting multitudes of dowels for 
ladder rungs and strips to 
reinforce tennis racket frames. 

But in Parsons’ Mill, the 
products are secondary to the 
producers — and, toa one, 
they're a fascinating parade. 
Lewontin toils faithfully 
alongside deftly drawn 
characters like Ray, an oft- 
demoted army sergeant; Charlie, 
a townie given to wistful 
alcoholism; Denny, a beefy 
bumpkin; and others who arrive 
and depart according to Parsons’ 
wrath. For Parsons rules his 
splintering empire with as much 
willfulness as any King of Id. “He 
preferred to keep you hovering 
somewhere in midair with a 
constant sense of queasy 
uncertainty,” Lewontin writes. 
“If he wasn’t positively ranting 
over some trivial error or other, 
then you could be pretty sure that 
your crimes, whatever they might 
be, were of a minor nature.” 

Parsons is a formidable foe, 
This is a man whose “plan of 
medical benefits came in the form 
of a decaying poster on the office 
door. It displayed pictures of the 
four food groups and read: “The 
Best Health Insurance Is A 
Balanced Diet.” 

Is Lewontin being groomed for 
the position of Head Sawyer? Or 
is he just so much more raw 
human lumber for Parsons to 
grind into sawdust? Either 
outcome would satisfy, because 
in the telling of Parsons’ Mill, a 
droll and marvelously written 
first book, Lewontin shows us the 
hidden lives behind the 
landscapes. You'll never be able 
to look at a tree in quite the same 
way again. 

— Sally Cragin 
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MINIMALISM, by Kenneth 


Baker. Abbeville, 144 pages, 
$39.95. 


The visual art of the 1960s was 
the last of its kind. The 
movements, tendencies, -isms — 
Pop, minimalism, conceptualism, 
and color-field painting — that 
separated themselves out then 
from the hegemonic abstract 
expressionism that spawned 
them were ideologically 
tendentious. The passage of 20 
years, however, shows that they 
shared much in common. They 
were all involved with primary 
experience — even ‘60s Pop was 
about experiencing media — and 
they challenged it more radically 
than any artists before them. The 
nature of art, of perception itself, 
was so severely questioned by 
these artist-philosophes that art 
itself barely survived. (Many 
would say it did not.) The art of 
the ‘60s still accepted 
modernism’s invocation to make 
it new. What followed did not. 
After it came the retro- 
movements, neo-this, post-that, 
all based on mediated 
experience. 

No art has ever been so mute, 
so inert, so obdurate, so 
uningratiating as minimalism. It 
sought to achieve a state of pure 
literalism and to expunge all 
metaphor from the art object. 
Even as it takes its historical 
place in museums and its 
commercial place in the blue- 
chip galleries and auction 
houses, it still challenges the 
viewer in bold ways. What is it 
that makes that series of fire 
bricks set up end to end (by Carl 
Andre), that pile of felt (by 
Robert Morris), that open-ended 
steel-box lined with colored 
plexiglass (by Donald Judd) or 
that 240,000 ton “cut” into the 
Nevada desert (by Michael 
Heizer) a work of art? Judd once 
said, restating Duchamp in an 
aggressive, matter-of-fact 
American style, that “It’s a work 
of art if I'say it is.” But * 
minimalism is more than an 
exercise in intellectual Dada. 
Minimalism posited a new active 
relationship between art work 
and viewer. It demanded 
attention. It required thought. It 
made the viewer question its 
status on every viewing. 
Otherwise it was just in the way. 

Kenneth Baker was the 
Phoenix's art critic from the 
early “70s to 1985, during which 
time he set a standard for 
excellence in art criticism Boston 
hadn’t seen since Dorothy 
Adlow in the 1950s. From the 
unlikely post of Boston he 
achieved a national reputation 
writing for Artforum, Art in 
America, and other national 
publications before moving on to 
become art critic for the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Baker 
always favored the cerebral if 
not the conceptual in art, and he 
has long been an advocate of 
minimalism, especially of the 
work of Donald Judd. 

Baker's writing is clear and 
precise. He resists false 
simplifications, and his 
generalizations are supported by 
close attention to both the 
artwork discussed and the 
appropriate theoretical texts — 
which means in this case 
phenomenology, gestalt 
psychology, and various post- 
structuralisms. He is the ideal 
choice to write what passes as the 
first general text on minimalism, 
but that doesn’t mean it’s either 
an easy or a fun read. 

Baker does more than write a 
history of an art movement. His 
text is a philosophical 
investigation of its meaning. 
Agreeing with the participants 
themselves, Baker denies 
minimalism was a movement at 
all; rather, quoting Marina 
Tsvetaeva (about Russian 
poetry), he says it was “an 
undertaking in common 
performed by solitary people.” 
He sees it as a moment that has 
passed, and with it has gone all 





that is virtuous, ethical, and noble 
in the art of our time. In Baker's 
view, minimalism marked the 
twilight of modernism, and after 
it, well, after it, there’s Haim 
Steinbach. 

Baker sees minimalism in 
terms of two key issues: its 
revision of Cartesian philosophy 
and the ambiguity of the art 
object's meaning in the 
marketplace. He extends its 
standard definition to include 
post-minimalist artists such as 
Bruce Nauman, Eva Hesse, 
Richard Serra, and “land artists” 
such as Walter de Maria. Baker is 
particularly good at placing 
minimalism in the context of its 
time — the rebellious, 
questioning ‘60s — and he makes 
minimalism’s challenge to the 
status of the art object analogous ° 
to contemporaneous political and 
social challenges to racial 
segregation, sexism, militarism, 





and economic injustice. He 
stresses the refractory nature of 
Carl Andre’s and Frank Stella's 
early work, a quality which is 
largely lost, he worries, now that 
it has been institutionalized and 
Saatchi-ized. His discussion of 
Andre's work in terms of Marx's 
concept of commodity fetishism 
and alienated labor is, quite 
simply, brilliant. 

Baker fears that minimalism 
means nothing now that its 
moment has passed, and that its 
success in the museum and 
gallery only drains it of vitality. 
Perhaps he’s right — after all, 
he’s studied this stuff for over 20 
years himself. But it seems to me 
that on a clear day (a clear day in 
my head that is) a Carl Andre still 
speaks with uncompromising 
frankness about the nature of the 
thing itself, and in our day of 
perceptual obfuscation and 
mediated experience, that’s quite 
an accomplishment indeed. 

— David Bonetti 


OREN OE RP EAMES MITTEE 
SEX AND SUBTERFUGE: 
WOMEN WRITERS TO 1850, 
by Eva Figes. Persea, 178 pages, 
$10.95 paper. 


The 18th-century English 
novel, to the extent it followed in 
the footsteps of Henry Fielding’s 
and Tobias Smollett’s rakes and 
rogues, was largely a male affair. 
But during the final decade of the 
century, observes novelist (Light; 
Ghosts) Eva Figes in Sex and 
Subterfuge, “a change took 
place: women began to write 
novels with a skill and authority 
which commanded the respect of 
both sexes, and over the next 
fifty years they colonized the 
medium,” investing it with “a 
new shape, structure, and unity 
of intention.” “Tf there is such a 
thing as the classical novel in 
English literature,” she 
continues, “then women were 
responsible for defining and 
refining it.” 

It’s a provocative thesis — one 
that invites questions (what does 
Figes mean by “classical novel’’?) 
as well as doubts (how 
tendentious a work will this be?). 
Figes’s treatment of novel- 
writing as an art at which “the 
supposedly inferior sex showed 
itself to be unexpectedly 
superior” will sit differently with 
different readers. What's beyond 
dispute, though, is that Sex and 
Subterfuge, in tracing the 
emergence of women novelists in 








Britain, animates a corpus that 
most surveys of the novel 
scarcely acknowledge. 

Which is to say that Figes 
attends not only to Maria 
Edgeworth, Ann Radcliffe, Jane 
Austen, and the Brontés (as must 
any history of the British novel), 
but also to Fanny Burney, Mary 
Brunton, Hannah More, Mary 
Wollstonecraft and several others 
whose contributions the 
traditional canon has minimized. 
All these writers, Figes notes, 
were constrained in ways their 
male counterparts were not. The . 
highly popular picaresque mode, 
for instance, wasn’t a practical 
option for women. (What 
contemporary reader, after all, 
could suspend disbelief in a 
heroine modeled after the oat- 
sowing Tom Jones?) That left 
novels of courtship or of 
seduction, but these required that 
the author adopt a conservative, 
if not didactic, tone. Many female 
novelists, too, were spinsters who 
lived with their fathers — a 
circumstance that often 
hampered free expression (Maria 
Edgeworth’s father, Figes notes, 
vetted everything she wrote after 
Castle Rackrent). Such 
constraints, Figes contends, 
shaped a body of fiction 
distinguished by its themes and 
formal strategies. 

Figes is at her best when she’s 
examining these themes and 
strategies up close. She acquaints 
us with such writers as Elizabeth 
Inchbald, whose “characters in 
the grip of overpowering 
emotions” contrasted starkly 
with the rationalist temper of the 
18th century; Charlotte Smith, 
whose “ability to portray male 
behaviour as the result of an 
education geared to patriarchal 
privilege . . . represented an 
important step forward in 
women’s fiction”; and Harriet 
Martineau, whose Deerbrook 
(1839) frankly explored sexual 
passion and the “conspiracy of 
silence between women, 
between mothers and 
daughters,” that made Victorian 
adolescence especially 
harrowing. 

Figes’s feminist lens brings the 
gothic novels of Ann Radcliffe 
(highly popular in their day) into 
particularly sharp focus. These 
fictions, with their crumbling 
castles and abbeys, sinister 
monks and noblemen and 
victimized maidens, have been 
viewed alternately as Freudian 
farragoes, romantic protests 
against the realistic novel, and 
nightmares of a revolutionary 
age. But Figes offers a simpler 
explanation for their appeal. The 
gothic romance, she ventures, 
permitted women “to portray 
their sex in situations which 
required them to be self-reliant 
and courageous, without 
outraging social convention.” It 
served, in other words, as a 
female equivalent of the 
picaresque. Radcliffe’s romances, 
she adds, also projected a 
Victorian cultural metaphor — 
women as imprisoned victims of 
men: a metaphor Charlotte 
Bronté would hone. 

This silver lining of lively 
insight, however, has a cloud: 
uneven writing. Figes repeats 
herself frequently. “Burney uses 
[Samuel Richardson’s epistolary 
form] to obtain contrasting 
voices,” she tells us on page 33; 
eight pages later she observes, as 
if for the first time, “Unlike 
Richardson, [Burney] used letters 
to introduce contrasting 
voices.” And three times in as 
many pages we encounter some 
version of “the fact that women 
were judged by appearances was 
always a dominant theme in 
Burney’s novels.” Figes also 
tends to dangle participles: © 
“Having been newly in hand by 
her father,” she says, “one is 
conscious of two Maria 
Edgeworths.” For all its virtues, 
then, Sex and Subterfuge wants 
an editor who takes fewer — or 
perhaps more — coffee breaks. 

— Bill Christophersen 
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The word made fresh 





by Edward Batchelder 


Continued from page 1 
the art of hand-set metal type and 
the individually printed page, 
find themselves in a position 
analogous to that of the French 
workers. Advances in technology 
over the past 50 years, most 
recently the personal computer 
and desktop-publishing 
revolution, have radically 
changed the way most printing 
takes place. A skill that once took 
a lifetime to perfect is now 
available, in a simplified form, for 
the price of a computer program. 
So far at least, there have been no 
cases of Reeboks being jammed 
into PC disk drives, but Boston 
letterpress printers acknowledge 
that the changes have had an 
effect. 

“Letterpress is indeed on what 
I call the ‘trailing edge of 
technology,’ ” confirms John 
Kristensen, a partner in Firefly 
Press, of Somerville, “but in an 
age of more-faster-cheaper, I 
think there is still a place for the 
quality individual job.”” He 
displays by way of example a 
limited edition of poems by 
Raymond Carver, Early for the 
Dance. The cover is faced with 
handmade paper, and the text 
inside is printed in a stylized, 
modern typeface called Optima. 
The overall effect — restrained 
and elegant — is a perfect forum 


Johanna Drucker of Bow and Arrow Press 





for Carver's work. Kristensen 
points to the edges of the letters. 
“There's a greater purity to the 
letter form with the cast-metal 
type, and the page has a texture 
and life which just isn’t available 
with offset printing.” 

Kristensen shows a number of 
other recently printed books as 
well. There’s a small collection of 
May Sarton’s poems and a 
commemorative printing of the 
John L’Heureux story “The 


Comedian,” which won a 1986 O. 


Henry Award. “All these are 
produced on commission,” 
explains Kristensen, “and in all 
cases the work had been 
previously published and 
distributed. What we are talking 
about here is not publishing texts 
but rather enshrining them.” 
This illuminates one of the 
current dilemmas of letterpress 
work. Although many letterpress 
printers set out to publish 
original works of literature, 
practical considerations usually 
force a re-working of the dream. 
Kristensen points out that “10 
years ago, the cheapest and 
easiest method for anyone who 
wanted to produce decent 
editions of literature was to get 
hold of an old letterpress and a 
few fonts and to go atit. There’s 
no doubt that with the advent of 
desktop publishing that began to 








change. People whose primary 
interest is in publishing literature 
either learn to enjoy letterpress 
for its own sake or they change 
jobs.” Gino Lee, who works with 
Kristensen, agrees. “For the most 
part, there has been a separation 
into two groups — one concerned 
with the craft of printing, the 
other with getting work out there 
at a reasonable rate.” 

This distinction between fine 
printing and publishing is a 
crucial one. Printing books on a 
hand-operated letterpress is a 
labor-intensive business, and not 
one that lends itself easily to the 
retail trade. Most small shops 
work with an assortment of 
typefaces, bought from a foundry 
or scavenged from the basements 
of old printing establishments, 
and each letter has to be set by 
hand. A day can be spent setting 
two pages of text. 

Firefly, being a somewhat 
larger shop, has the advantage of 
a monotype machine, an 
incredible rattling behemoth 
from the early part of the century 
that casts type, at the rate of two 
letters a second, from a bucket of 
molten lead. Because the type is 
cast in the order in which it 
appears in the text, the work of 
selecting the pieces one by one 
out of type boxes is eliminated. 
Even with this advantage, 
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though, the slim volumes Firefly 
produces sell for between $50 
and $100 apiece, putting them out 
of the reach of the average book 
buyer. Books of this sort are 
produced for sale directly to 
collectors, who for the most part 
are members of a subscription 
book club. 

There is a certain historical 
irony to all this. The current 
revival in letterpress printing — 
in Boston, there are six 
companies actively producing 
literature and 100 Letterpress 
Guild members — began in the 
late ‘60s, when most publishing 
houses and newspapers were 
making the transition to offset 
printing from letterpress impact 
printing, whereby paper is 
pressed against cast type. Old 
letterpresses and cabinets of type 
became available for little more 
than the cost of carrying them 
away. “Freedom of the press 
belongs to those who own one,” 
said the journalist A.J. Liebling, 
and the dispersement of the 
presses seemed to promise a sort 
of democratization of the printed 
word. 

Twenty years later, the 
advances in technology that had 
usurped letterpress’s position in 
the commercial sphere are now 
usurping it again in the private 
one. The spirit of the small 
publisher seems to be more alive 
in desktop publishing than it ever 
was in letterpress, and letterpress 
itself has been marginalized as a 





craft or fine art, subsidized by 
wealthy collectors.and libraries. 
Dan Carr, who operated Four 
Zoas Press, in Charlestown, for 
several years before moving it to 
New Hampshire, confirmed this. 
“The small letterpress publishers 
I speak with are finding it harder 
and harder to market their books. 
The difference of only a few 
dollars in the retail price makes a 
tremendous difference. 
Letterpress is becoming more and 
more the tool of the book artist. 
Desktop publishing is just too 
attractive for small publishers.” 
Carr remains in letterpress 
printing because of his love for it 
as a craft. He started Four Zoas 15 
years ago to publish the work of 
local writers, and tock on jobs 
setting type and printing tor 
other publishers to support the 
press. He now works mostly on 
commission for companies like 
the Limited Editions Club, in 
New York. His work is similar to 
Firefly’s but on a much larger 
scale. Carr and his partner, Julia 
Ferrari, do everything from 
designing type to laboriously 
handsetting entire volumes of 


‘modern classics. Recent books 


have included John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima, a collection of Samuel 
Beckett pieces titled Nohow On, 
and a selection of the poems of 
Frank O'Hara illustrated by 
Willem de Kooning. These 
editions sell to collectors for 
between $400 and $500. 

In addition to this work, Carr 
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.. of what the Boston publisher 








John Kristensen ot Firefly Press 
and Ferrari practice a high form 


David Godine terms 
“privashing”’; as distinguished 
from publishing, privashing is 
production of a text for the love 
of literature itself, usually fora 
limited audience. The rewards of 
privashing are emotional rather 
than economical; generally, any 
income barely covers the cost of 
the materials and the labor 
involved is donated. The appeal 
of privashing is that the printer 
has total control over the 
production process. Privashed 
works are frequently virtuosic 


examples of typesetting. 








anthology Song of the Sky: 
Versions of American Indian 
Myths, published by Four Zoas, 
which Carr describes as an 


| attempt to reproduce the spirit as 


well as the letter of the texts. 
Kristensen calls it “enormously 
inventive typography.” Some of 
the pages, for example, have the 
type set in concentric circles, an 
extremely complicated task. To 
help subsidize the book, and to 
gain wider distribution for it, Carr 
sold a set of pages to a larger 
publishing company for an offset 
edition. 

Other examples of privashing 
include Four Zoas’ upcoming 


writers Claudia Buckholtz and 
Robert Givens, and the volumes 
of poetry produced by Dan Carr's 
former partner, Mark Olson, of 
the Innerer Klang Press, in 
Charlestown. All of these are the 
sorts of books that bring more 
aesthetic than financial rewards 
to the printer. 

Johanna Drucker, a visiting 
Mellon scholar at Harvard, shares 
this concern for the aesthetics of 
the letterpress page, insisting 
“there is a surface vitality, a zing 
and crispness which is 
irreplaceable.” A student of the 
history of typography, she began 
writing, designing, and printing 
her books as a undergraduate at 
the California College of Arts and 
Crafts, and she works with the 
specific possibilities of letterpress 
in mind. Pages go through 
multiple printings to 
accommodate different colors; 
radically different type sizes are 
used, and the print is laid across 
the page in unexpected ways. 
Although she has experimented 
with computer typography, she 
objects to the “homogenization 
of typefaces which has gone 
along with desktop publishing.” 

There’s a widespread 
recognition among letterpress 
operators that each tec!:nology 
has its own uses. The quarterly 
newsletter of the Letterpress 
Guild of New England, for 
instance, is printed with a 
Macintosh. Even Fine Print, the 
elegant and expensive trade 
magazine, which is published 
entirely with hand-set type, 
incorporated computer graphics 
on a recent cover. 

Even literary privashers are 
using the new technology. 
Michael Franco, of dromenon 
Press, hauled two enormous 
printing presses to Boston with 
him from California, yet he 
incorporates offset printing and 
photostatting in his books as 
well. Bruce Chandler, of the 
Heron Press, acknowledges that 

are making inroads 
into the way he thinks about 
design. 

As Rae Grant, current 
president of the Letterpress Guild - 
of New England, put it, the 
question is not one of letterpress 
versus desktop but rather “how 
to transfer the tradition of quality 
in letterpress work to desktop 
publishing.” Fine printing 
manifests itself in a myriad of 
small details, which taken 








more rewarding product. 
Kristensen talks about the unity 
of design that is available to the 
letterpress printer. Large presses 
have separated the tasks of cover 
design, page design, and printing, 
and the small printer has the 
freedom to re-unite them. 
Kristensen admits that at times 
this can result in a book that is 
overproduced, but when the 
spirit of the text is kept in mind, 
the book expresses a harmony of 
form and content that is often 
lacking in the works produced by 
most commercial firms. 

Dan Carr seconds this. “Setting 
type is comparable to studying a 








he says. “It begins to work ona 
subconscious level.” 

It’s a level of concern that has 
its rewards for the author as well 
as the printer. According to 
Claudia Buckholtz, whose first 
book of poetry was published by 
Four Zoas and whose book of 
experimental fiction is upcoming 
from them, “I like working with 
printers who come from the 
tradition of fine craftsmen. Large 
presses have their place, and 
some work is more suited for the 
mass market, but the small 
letterpress printers have a level of 
personal concern for a 
manuscript that you don’t find 
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_A recent example is the editions of the work of area together produce an aesthetically | text ona letter-by-letter basis,” elsewhere.” 0 
Darkness at Night Nuclear Fear 
EDWARD HARRISON SPENCER R. WEART 
UMBERTO "Beguiling ... A veritable Cook's "A historical portrait of the 
ECO ‘2s tour through the history of quintessential modern nightmare... 
| F j astronomy, always with the unique Weart shows in meticulous and 
perspective of the darkness riddle. O : di diti fascinating detail how [the] ancient 
| Harrison's tour is nearly a tour de ul les images of alchemy — fire, sexuality, 
force, and certainly a fine example Pideapdanct inns Armageddon, gold, eternity and all 
of science popularization." WV QUINE the rest — immediately clustered 

' ~—Owen Gingerisch around the new science of atomic 

O Work ‘ : * Nature physics.” 

pen or arvard University Press : — —Stephen Salisbur: . e ; 
UMBERTO ECO $12.95 paper Quiddities Philadelphia Inquirer | Winnicott 

d : W.V. QUINE Harvard University Press ADAM PHILLIPS 

More than twenty years after its Ridwetd Harcacs $14.95 paper Although he f 
original appearance The Open agua “Quine is not only a great though he founded no school of 
Work remains significant for its DARKNESS philosopher, but also a master of 0 OR a Penne Hagan 
oowerfel concept of NIGHT the English language and a genuine as one of the most influential 
“openness” — the artists decision to polymath ... Anyone who wants pm OR. Gf 
i seen 2 to encounter a great philosophical since Freud. In this critical work, 

\| constituents of a work to the public mind in a less technical mood, and Adam Phillips presents the best 
or to chance —and for its striking to get some feeling for Quine as a any AeeSEes ee Seas 
anticipation of major themes of peerless companion, raconteur, and ne — * _— eee 
comtemporary llssrary theory. emaused commentator on the that is currently available. 

; “ a passing show . . . cannot do better "A beautifully written additi 
It is at once a major treatise in aah rem bteae” fepegey =~ users: — 
modern aesthetics and an excellent ’ pidly ating 
. . — Hilary Putnam literature...” 
introduction to Eco's thought. London Review of Books -~F. Robert Rodman 
Harvard University Press Harvard University Press Harvard University Press 
$14.95 paper $9.95 paper $8.95 paper 
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WAR STORIES 


A CHILD‘*S WAR 
World War II Through the Eyes of Children 


BY KATI DAVID. “A moving group portrait that reaffirms both the 
horrors these children faced and the intimations of strength and 
purpose thar reinforced their lives.” —Booklist ‘‘A touching and 
compelling narrative which has much indeed to tell us about 
children."’ —Robert Coles ISBN: 0-941423-24-7 $17.95 cloth 


AND WE SOLD THE RAIN 
Contemporary Fiction from Central America 








EDITED BY ROSARIO SANTOS. “‘Skillfully chosen, expertly trans- 
lated, these stories have performed a greater service that a busload 
ot Congressiona! tacthnders.”” —VLS “Twenty tales about the 
intangibility of justice .. .Our spirits are buoyed by their magica! 
air and absurdis: sense of humor.”’ —L.A. Times Book Review 

ISBN: 0-941423-16-6 $18.95 cloth_ ISBN: 0-941423-17-4 $9.95 paper 
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POETRY 


‘Such attics cleared of me! 


Such absences!’ - 
The good gray poetry of Philip Larkin 





by David Barber 


PHILIP LARKIN 


N 


Larkia on the border, 1962 


COLLECTED POEMS, by 
Philip Larkin. Edited by 
Anthony Thwaite. Farrar 
Straus Giroux, 330 pages, $22.50. 


ven if Philip Larkin hadn't 
3 looked every inch the 

librarian he was, even if 
he had boasted a poetically 
correct shock of white hair or 
craggy brow, nobody would have 
been tempted to pick him out of a 
line-up as one of the 
indispensable poets of his day. 
And that’s just as Larkin wanted 
it. Is there a poet who ever did a 
better job at squelching all hopes 
of accomplishment and acclaim? 
Larkin’s output was famously 
meager — four slender 
collections published over a span 
of 40 years, and none during the 
last decade of his life. His frame 
of reference was unapologetically 
provincial, confined to the 
tweedy quotidian aspects of 
English life and the diminished 
prospects of his culture’s 
historical moment. He wrote no 
single towering poem, brewed no 
intoxicating verbal music, 
employed no cunning 
experimental forms, hazarded no 
reach that exceeded the grasp. 
And as for the temperament of 
his poetry, you'd be hard-pressed 
to find a more chronically 
despondent and dyspeptic voice 
in all the language. 

These are at best the 
credentials, as the anthologists 
like to say, of a decidedly minor 
poet. Instead, with the long- 
awaited appearance of Larkin’s 
collected poems four years after 
his death, at 63, room is being 
made at the table of greatness for 
this glum, bespectacled bard of 
threadbare remorse and 
unquenchable melancholy. 
Stranger still, he is inspiring 
encomiums that don’t stop at 
admiration but sail clear off into 
endearment. It’s as if that 
hopeless bromide “poetic justice” 





tas at nsf been piverta hance to 





redeem itself — to find ourselves 
celebrating a poet of such 
scrupulous understatement and 
dissipated expectations means 
that we are taking Larkin at his 
own rueful word, perhaps 
perceiving in his anatomy of 
ordinary futility a convincing and 
necessary testament to a sense of 
shared forsakenness. Haunted 
around their edges by what they 
will not claim for themselves — 
muscle-bound vision, romantic 
amplitude, wisdom, glamor, 
consolation — Larkin’s poems 
earn their keep by tapping the 
ironies of the age and fine-tuning 
intimations of mortality. Their 
ambition (other than to renounce 
ambition) is to limn those rare 
moments of clarity that cut to the 
bone of civilization and its 
discontents — occasions, as 
Larkin writes in “Ambulances,” 
when one is allowed to “sense 
the solving emptiness/That lies 
just under all we do,/And for a 
second get it whole,/So 
permanent and blank and true.” 
And now at last we get Larkin 
whole, in a volume that will hold 
its own against what Larkin calls 
“arrogant eternity.” Assembled 
by Larkin’s friend and literary 
executor Anthony Thwaite, the 
Collected Poems is in some ways 
a curious edition, heftier than 
might have been expected and 
owing its arresting chronological 
orderliness to Larkin’s very 
librarian-like penchant for 
meticulously dated working 
notebooks. This blow-by-blow 
tallying up seems to confirm 
Larkin’s dismal admission that 
his muse was a fickle and 
progressively infrequent caller, as 
completed poems leapfrog large 
chunks of time and slow to a 
lamentabie twitch or two over the 
final years. On the other hand, 
the fact that Thwaite exercised an 
escape clause in Larkin’s will to 
rescue more than 80 never 
published poems from the poet's 
desk (a few'of the'Righest taliber, 








such as the limpid When first'we 
faced, and touching showed”) 
suggests that Larkin’s severity of 
judgment was an accomplice to 
this crabbed and sparing 
productivity. Larkin may have 
been more self-effacing than his 
admirers would have liked, but 
no one could have wished him 
more serious. 

As one who wrote that his 
“childhood was a forgotten 
boredom” and who once 
informed an interviewer that 
“deprivation is forme what 
daffodils were for Wordsworth,” 
Larkin can give the distinct 
impression of having reached 
middle age while still in his pram. 
It wasn’t so, of course. Before 
settling into the owlish bachelor 
existence that his poetry takes 
pains to depict in all its habitual 
shades of gray, Larkin was a 
precocious and by no means 
disagreeable wartime student at 
Oxford, where he befriended 
Kingsley Amis, hatched a lifelong 
passion for New Orleans jazz 
recordings, began the first of his 
two novels, Jill, and wrote many 
of the poems that made up his 
1945 collection The North Ship. 
This youthful poetry (of which 
Thwaite provides a substantial 
selection) set its compass mainly 
by Auden and Yeats, especially 
that latter’s lofty pitch and lyrical 
intensity. It’s easy to see why 
Larkin would later profess to be 
embarrassed by his poems of this 
period — not because they're so 
frightfully callow but because 
they tend to embellish, 
heighten, and implore where the 
telltale Larkin poem would come 
to narrow, mute, and concede. 
No doubt it made him wince to 
look back at a poem ending on 
the stage-whispery note “The 
heart in its own endless 
silence kneeling” after he had 
found himself capable of 
concluding one (“Talking in 
Bed”) with a tempered hush: 
“Noné Of tis deires-f6r us?" 











‘Nothing shows why/At this 
unique distance from 
isolation//It becomes more 
difficult to find/Words at once 
true and kind,/Or not untrue and 
not unkind.” 

Pinpointing when this poet of 
shadows and admonishments 
came into his own now promises 
to become quite the parlor game 
among avid Larkinites. Thwaite 
not unjustly draws the line at the 
ghostly 1946 poem “Going”; all 
prior verse he consigns to the 
category “early poems.” 
Calendar quibbles aside, what 
most everyone will agree on is 
that Larkin’s shift was a landfall, 
the acquisition of a manner and 
voice like no other's. Ruminative 
and careworn, contrary and 
bemused, Larkin’s astringent 
signature poems can seem at first 
to have defected from the 
sublime to the commonplace, or 
at least to have exiled themselves 
far from romantic poetry's vale of 
soul-making. One could almost 
say of them what Larkin says by 
way of introducing the retired 
racehorses in his magnificent 
early poem “At Grass”: “The eye 
can hardly pick them out/From_- 
the cold shade they shelter in.” 
Part of that self-imposed shade is 
Larkin’s chilly desolation; part of 
it is the skill with which he 
camouflages an infinitely 
fastidious gift for measure, form, 
and rhyme behind the familiar 
drift of idiomatic and indicative 
speech. 

But rest assured, there is 
always more there there. The 
patient eye will soon begin to see 
that a Larkin poem, however still 
or aloof on its surface, harbors 
subtle modulations that alter and 
refract perspective — 
qualifications and hedgings 
(“The trees are coming into 
leaf/Like something almost being 
said’); bold slip-knots of 
language (“any-angled light,” 
“bone-riddled ground,” “sun- 
comprehending glass”); and lines 
where the poem’s pulse quickens 
or skips a beat (““wedge- 
shadowed gardens lie/Under a 
cavernous, a wind-picked sky”). 
Out of such sifting and filtering of 
sound and sense emerges what 
Seamus Heaney has called “the 
melody of intelligence,” an 
apprehending, apprehensive 
tone that is unmistakably 
Larkin’s. 

Unmistakably Larkin’s, but 
also a tone that captures far more 
than one reclusive Englishman's 
tight-lipped lamentations. The 
disquiet that wells up in Larkin’s 
poems (“despair”’ is finally too 
obtuse, too un-Larkin-like a term 
for it) is, we become persuaded, 
in part ours as well. For whatever 
the private, repressed hurt that 
underwrites Larkin’s dim view of 
human striving, his work also 
seems to breathe a peculiarly 
post-war air of psychological 
unease and cultural decline, 
clamping down on both 
visionary impulses and 
modernist trappings that might 
be seen as lending a deceptive 
sheen to a constitutionally 
disabused age. 

Dispelling deception wherever 
he spied or chanced upon it, in 
fact, became for Larkin a 
fundamental aesthetic and moral 
principle. When his first mature 
collection was published, in the 
mid ‘50s, it bore the emblematic 
title. The Less Deceived, 
borrowed from a line the reader 
eventually discovers glinting like 
a talisman in a poem called, yes, 
“Deceptions.” Built around the 
account of a girl’s rape in a 
London slum, the poem finds 
Larkin arriving at his 
characteristically bleak position 
toward exertions of empathy and 
desire: “I would not 
dare/Console you if I could... ,” 
he tells the girl. “For you would 
hardly care/That you were less 
deceived, out on that bed/Than 
he was, stumbling up the 
breathless stair/To burst into 
fulfillment’s desolate attic.” 

Preternaturally attuned to 
losses and absences (“Such attics 
cleared of me! Such absences!” 





ends another poem), Larkin saw - 
to it that if nothing else he would 
head up the queue of the less 
deceived. There is no more 
determined resolution in his 
work than the refusal to be 
hoodwinked by illusions or false 

ises, particularly the hexes 
of the flesh and the creamy 
beguilements of sentimentality. 
Let others storm that desolate 
attic; Larkin’s firsthand 
acquaintance with 
disenchantment keeps him from 
ever scaling the staircase. 

Did Larkin’s distaste for snake 
oil lead him to ply us with the 
poetic equivalent of cod-liver oil? 
Not unless you overlook the 
poet's deliciously mordant and 
satirical sides, or unless you find 
yourself unappeased by his 
unforced intimacy and exacting 
craft. And though perhaps 
nobody else took more to heart 
Auden’s saturnine contention 
that poetry makes nothing 
happen, the clusters of perfectly 
realized poems that appear in 
The Less Deceived (1955), The 
Whitsun Weddings (1964), and 
High Windows (1974) remain 
immeasurably moving and artful 
in their reconciliation with the 
dull ache of the everyday, never 
simply boiling down to a vat of 
bile or a thin gruel of world- 
weariness. With any luck, our 
new aerial view will help displace 
the popular image of Larkin as 
the poet laureate of the 
disaffected bourgeois, the likable 
crank behind the tea cozy, an 
unreconstructed misanthrope 
who loved nothing better than 
zapping us for our vanities or 
taking a certain grim satisfaction 
in vetting his own shortcomings. 
Anyone familiar with such 
churlish classics as “This Be the 
Verse” (“They fuck you up, your 
mum and dad./They may not 
mean to, but they do”) or “Annus 
Mirabilis” (“Sexual intercourse 
began/In nineteen sixty- 
three/(Which was rather late for 
me) — /Between the end of the 
Chatterley ban/And the Beatles’ 
first LP’’) knows that this 
reputation is not wholly 
undeserved, but the mocking old 
coot of self-caricature was only 
one of several Larkins. Thumb 
through the Collected Poems and 
you'll also meet a ceremoniously 
elegiac Larkin. A contemplative 
Larkin. A pastoral Larkin. A tart, 
epigrammatic Larkin. Evena 
Larkin of provisional 
boundlessness, a Larkin of 
“unfenced existence” and 
“high-builded cloud.” 

For this reader, the last, lovely 
irony about this most pinched 
and diffident of poets is in fact 
how much ground he covers. It 
can be mapped in the leagues of 
sensibility between a line that 
invokes spring trees with ‘Yet 
still the unresting castles thresh” 
and a couplet that telescopes 
feckless courtship into “A sort of 
bargaining/A wrangle for a ring” 

._— gleaned fromtwo poems . 
completed the same month. It can 
be charted in the fathoms 
plumbed by a short poem that 
opens in the blandness of “The 
large cool store selling cheap 
clothes/Set out in simple sizes 
plainly” and concludes, without a 
seam showing, in the ripeness of 
“How separate and unearthly 
love is,/. . . synthetic, new,/And 
natureless in ecstasies.” And it 
can be measured perhaps most 
tellingly in several extraordinary 
Larkin poems that counterpoint 
motion with mindfulness, poems 
that begin with a mundane walk, 
sightseeing trip, or train ride and 
end in the worldly precincts of 
instilled perception. Here is 
Larkin the poet-tourist at the 
close of “An Arundel Tomb,” 
edging within an arm’s length of 
epiphany in a cathedral where 
“Side by side, their faces 
blurred/The earl and countess lie 
in stone”: 

Time has transfigured them into 
Untruth. The stone fidelity 

They hardly meant has come to be 
Their final blazon, and to prove 
Our almost-instinct almost true: 
What will survive,of us is love.. 0 
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Raising a family can raise a lot of questions. How do 
you prepare for childbirth? What kind of crib 
.. should you buy? How do you answer the in- 


evitable questions about the birds and 
the bees? For the ABCs of parent- 
ing, check out your library. 
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John Kidd’ 
Joyce to the world 





by Missy Daniel 


ca 


John Kidd in his BU office: 
ames Joyce's Ulysses may 
indeed still be “the only 


Jd epic of our time.” But today 


it is also at the center of a vicious 
shouting match among scholars, 
and Boston University’s John” * 
Kidd is leading the charge in 
what he has called “the Joyce 
Wars” of the 1980s. 

Kidd, 36, who was a fellow at’ 
the University of Virginia’s 
Center for Advanced Studies 
before coming to Boston 
University last September, 
asserts that Ulysses: The 
Corrected Text, edited by 
Professor Hans Walter Gabler of 
Munich and the only form of the 
novel being printed in the world 
today, is in fact “an assault on the 
old text.” Gabler’s claim to have 
corrected thousands of errors in 
previous editions and to have 
produced “the new, critically 
established text of Ulysses” and 
“Ulysses as Joyce wrote it” has 
been repudiated by Kidd. His 
most recent accounting of all the 
mistakes and meddlings he finds 
in the new text will be published 
this month by the Bibliographic 
Society of America. 

“This is trench warfare,” says 
Kidd, director of the James Joyce 
Research Center at BU. Much of 
the warfare is over erasure marks, 
periods, commas, circumflexes, 
italics, and typography. “A vowel 
in Joyce can speak volumes,” 
Kidd has warned, and the 
changes made by the new edition 
“are so patently un-Joycean that 
the very fabric of Ulysses, its 
allusions, linguistic texture, and 
tone are endangered.” 

If you want to read Joyce's 
story of “a cuckolded Jew 
buffeted about Dublin as a 
modern Odysseus,” the original 
1922 edition “without the typos is 
essentially the book Joyce 
wanted,” according to Kidd. Yet 
he confesses that Joyce is actually 
“incidental” to his crusade, 
which is “an attack on academic 
fraud,” and could just as well be 
about any subject other than 
Ulysses. 

Maybe so, but for now John 
Kidd seems to be reveling in his 
role as the one who will speak to 
the Joyceans in, to borrow a 
phrase from Ulysses, “the 
language of the outlaw.” 


vowel in Joyce can speak volumes 


* ok fal 

Q: How and why did you 
become so impassioned about 
James Joyce and Ulysses? 

A: Well; it’s:-widely known 
among late adolescents that Joyce 
is a very difficult and slightly 
risqué author. So I was at a crisis 
point in college — I was at Johns 
Hopkins, an undergraduate in 
international relations, just trying 
to find my way. And finding my 
way was difficult enough that the 
deans decided that the only thing 
to do with me was to let me have 
my own special program, study 
on my own, do my own thing. So 
as soon as I was liberated I went 
on a reading binge, and one of 
the books in that reading binge 
was Ulysses, which I read in four 
days. I just about wore my eyes 
out. I didn’t actually read the 
book again for five years. 

I was also interested in 
psychology, in the psychology of 
literature, and I won a grant to go 
to Zurich, Switzerland. I was 
studying at the Jung Institute in 
Zurich, with, however, hanging 
over my head, a dissertation in 
comparative literature still 
incomplete. Joyce was buried in 
Zurich, and I just began leafing 
through Ulysses, and thinking 
that since he lived there and he 
knew Jung and Jung had seen 
Joyce’s daughter for therapy, I 
would see if Joyce had maybe 
picked up a few things from 
Jung's ideas. 

I came across a reference, in a 
Jungian book, actually, to 
something to do witin Rabelais, 
who was part of my dissertation. 
And then I noticed that the same 
thing that was in Rabelais was in 
Joyce. So I stopped comparing 
Joyce and Jung, and went back to 
my actual dissertation, and was 
able to prove that Joyce was lying 
when he said he had not read 
Rabelais before he wrote Ulysses. 
This apparently is the biggest lie 
that he’s ever been caught out in, 
in terms of his sources. So I wrote 
that up as a dissertation — Joyce’s 
debt to Rabelais. 

While I was doing this 
dissertation, everyone was 
hearing about a forthcoming 
edition of Ulysses, which would 
change seven things on every 





page — that there were 5000 
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errors in all editions of Ulysses. 
So when the book appeared in 
1984, I was one of the few people 
in the world who knew anything 
but the standard paperback text. I 
put in for a grant with the 
German government to go over 
and see what they were doing 
over there, maybe to use some of 
their computer databases. When | 
got over there I found out that a 
lot of things that you would 
expect to be in the computer 
weren't in the computer. A lot of 
things were just in handwritten 
notes, things which ought to 
have been published. So I began 
to look into this thing. 

Temperamentally, I’m not 
really the person who ought to be 
describing the minute differences 
between one printing of Ulysses 
and the printing a few weeks 
later. But in order to solve some 
of the problems of the text of 
Ulysses | had to learn how to do 
this, and I found out in learning 
how to do it that those who had 
been parading themselves as 
great scholars and erudite, 
knowledgeable people in the 
subject were actually quite 
incompetent. 

Q: What kind of an experience 
was that first reading of Ulysses 
for you? 

A: Well, for one thing, I would 
do it for so many hours in 
succession that I never was sure 
what time it was. I lived in the 
apartment building where F. 
Scott Fitzgerald once lived. I'd 
come down, and if it was before 2 
a.m., I would go into what was 
called the Graduate Club. That 
was a very dark and dank, seedy 
place where all they really served 
was beer and gigantic plates of 
French fries, and I didn’t drink 
beer. I would wander in there just 
in a daze, and then wander out. 
So I can still remember the 
sensation. 

Q: Ulysses does seem to have 
become the quintessential book 
for the student to encounter. Is it? 

A: If someone’s really 
interested in words. Also, it’s a 
book a lot about misplaced libido, 
and when you're 19, you're just 
learning how to get your libido 
properly placed. If you’re 
imaginative enough, you can say 
in your own mind you're both 
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Stephen Dedalus, who's 22 in the 
book, and Leopold Bloom, who’ 
38. 

Q: Or Molly Bloom? 

A: Or Molly, exactly. Of 
course, you've already done your 
identifying before you get to 
Molly’s big thing at the end. 
That's a problem for women 
readers. One problem for women 
readers is that women don’t 
really get their share of the story 
until late in the book. Joyce may 
have miscalculated there in terms 
of his audience. 

Q: Does Ulysses deserve to be 
the sacred cow of modernism that 
it’s become? 


tell it now, might not be able to 
come to fruition, because 
someone will steal the idea, but 
I'll say it now anyway. I'd like to 
compile all of the vicious attacks 
and snipings that have ever been 
put against Joyce into a book 
called Joyce Under Fire to show 
that indeed some of these 
criticisms are absolutely justified 
— that in places he is obscure and 
he’s gotten out of control. There 
was a point when I didn’t want to 
write a dissertation on James 
Joyce because by the middle of 
the book it becomes difficult to 
defend it just in an everyday way 
to everyday people. I think it'll be 
worth gathering together both 
the absurd attacks upon Joyce, 
the hysterical early attacks, as 
well as some of the well-reasoned 
criticism, inthe beginning as well 
as in the present. There are 
people today who think that 
Joyce overdid things, and I think 
it would be worth discussing that. 
Q: You mentioned the 
everyday reader. What does the 
controversy over this new edition 
of Ulysses have to do with that 
reader? P 
A: There are four changes of 
wording on the first page of the 
book by these editors. if they had 
done their homework, they 
would have realized the first 
edition has the correct wording in 
all of these places. But because 
they misunderstood about 
Joyce’s revisions on the 
typescript, they have gone in and 
removed three words and 
substituted three different words 
on the first page of the book. In 
fact, they are removing Joyce's 
own revision on the typescript. 
So, I would say, yes, you change 
three words on the first page, and 
you proceed at that rate — this is 
going to affect everybody, just in 
tiny, little ways, maybe, you 
know? Another thing is, when 
the reader has the book in hand, 
who wants to have a novel with 
funny little numbers running 
down the columns left and right? 
The paperback of their book has 
line numbers running from 
beginning to end. So you have 
Molly’s monologue at the end, 
which has only two pieces of 
punctuation in 40 pages, and yet 
they’ve got hundreds of these 
numbers running up and down 
the columns. Well, it’s just 
ludicrous. Joyce specifically did 
not allow the insertion of 
numerals to designate each 
chapter. And these people have 
inserted the very sort of 
typographical cluttering that 
Joyce was excising from his book. 
So just as a physical object in 
your hands, it’s inferior. 
Q: How do you decide what 
the intention of the author really 
was? 
A: You only approach it. You 
move toward it. What you do, for 
example, with these wording 
changes on the first page, is 
analyze every variant in the early 
parts of the book and lay them 
out in such a way that you can 
understand: was it Joyce, or was it 
someone else who made these 
changes? Once you realize that 
Joyce made the changes for the 
first edition of his book, and that 
these are his wordings, you will 
not be so foolish as to put his old, 
cast-off phrases back into the 
book. 
Q: One of the controversies 
over the new edition is its 





restoration of the “love” passage. 
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A: Ihave a fantasy which, ifI 


Stephen Dedalus now muses: 
“Do you know what youare ~~ + 
talking about? Love, yes. Word 
known to all men.” You've called 
the addition “spurious” and “the 
textual travesty of Ulysses.” But 
you've also said, “Love is not 
relevant to the level of detail at 
which I am working.” 

A: This famous passage about 
love has purportedly been 
restored in Ulysses, but the 
problem with restoring it is that 
Joyce completely rethought that 
passage, for a portion much later 
in the book in which Stephen 
Dedalus confronts the ghost of 
his dead mother. In an early draft, 
the mother suggests to Stephen 
that there is a word known to all 
men, and she confronts Stephen 
with this. But then in the final 
version, Stephen confronts his 
mother. What the new editors 
have failed to provide everyone 
with is a discussion of this early 
draft. They have completely 
botched the recording, showing 
the evolution, the development 
of this love passage. Quite 
convenient, because then they 
can claim to have restored 





something if they ignore 





evidence against it and simply 
suppress it. We need not argue 
over the meaning of the love - 
passage in Ulysses, because, 
since these people have not 
delivered up to us a 

transcription of the early drafts, 
no one is in a position to debate 
about it. I believe that whether or 
not Joyce at one time intended it, 
he completely changed his ideas 
about it. He did not want it in the 
finished book. 

Q: Have you grown in your 
affection for Ulysses? 

A: Well, you have to do 
something with your time, and 
you have to earn a living. This is a 
fun way to earn a living. Also, it’s 
a world in itself. If this were 
Winnie-the-Pooh, you would get 
to the point where you knew the 


‘book inside out, so then you‘d 


have to learn Portuguese so you 
could enjoy Winnie-the-Pooh in 
Portuguese. But Ulysses is 700 
pages long, and seems to allude 
to every facet of human history 
and activity — if you're interested 
in geography, you could just 
spend your time chasing around 
all the strange geography in the 
book. a) 
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~MIND/BODY 
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mmedical research is just 
inning to confirm what'the 

jent sages intuited: the human 
body is controlled by a “network of 
intelligence” — a hidden power that 
determines whether we are sick or 
Well, in tune with nature or out of 
touch with it. 


_ Tapping into this power produces 
~ guantum healing — a leap to a new 
evel Of awareness where mind and 
_ body are one. Combining modern 
_ $cience with ancient healing tradi- 
- tions, quantum healing goes beyond 
rent mind/body methods and 
_ holds the potential to help defeat 
" Gancer, heart disease, and even 
_ aging itself. 
life-enhancing book is the work 


Deepak Chopra, M.D., board- 
ertified endocrinologist and 


ee 
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president of the American 
iation of Ayurvedic Medicine, 
0 takes us from the path of fear 














Also available on audiocassette from BANTAM AUDIO PUBLISHING 
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n uncertainty and points the way 

) total well being. 

re is a model of health and illness 

it can stand the test of scientific 

rutiny because of one simple fact: 
works.” — Larry Dossey, M.D., 

author of Space, Time and Medicine 

is is an important book for any- 

2 interested in maintaining or 

oring health.” 


_ = Marilyn Ferguson, author of 
The Aquarian Conspiracy 
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NEW READERS, NEW 
WRITERS: Compounding the 
difficulties of teaching illiterate 
adults how to read is the paucity 
of reading materials that 
acknowledge the maturity levels 
of the readers. Few adults can 
remain stimulated or interested 
in the first grade-level antics of 
Dick and Jane for very long. In 
order to remedy this, the Literacy 
Volunteers of New York City 
(LVNYC), has recently 
announced the publication of a 
series of books for new readers. 
Under the “Writers’ Voices” 
imprint are books that feature 
selections from well-known 
American authors like Maya 
Angelou, Louise Erdrich, Rudolfo 
Anaya and Avery Corman. Each 
will offer a range of reading 
levels as well as educational 
material. Under the “New 
Writers’ Voices” imprint, books 
written bv adult literacy students 
will attempt to encourage and 
motivate other students to write 
themselves. Books under both 
imprints will be available 
nationwide for $2.95 each. Books 
can be ordered directly from 
LVNYC at 666 Broadway, Suite 
520, New York, NY; call (212) 
947-9898. 


JOCKS AND NERDS: Those 
who think “men’s fashion ” is an 
oxymoron will be surprised to see 
Rizzoli has managed to produce 
223 pages of photographs and 
text documenting men’s style in 
the 20th century. Designed to 
coincide with an exhibition at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
in New York, Jocks and Nerds isa 
visual history of the way men 
dress. The title refers to two of the 
12 categories that embody men’s 
style — among them, the worker, 
the rebel, joe college, the 
businessman, the dandy, and the 
hunter — as defined by authors 
Richard Martin and Harold Koda. 
The text is a fairly 
straightforward account of each 
style, and plays supporting role 
to the art, which combines 
hundreds of fashion layouts, 
documentary photographs, and 
Hollywood stills and portraits. A 
Dorothea Lange photograph, for 
example, is juxtaposed with a 
series of Gap ads. On the whole, 
the book is skewed in favor of the 
fashion photograph — it’s a 
veritable Herb Ritts lovefest — 
and might have borrowed more 
heavily from street 
interpretations of designers’ 
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NOTE:BOOK 


Publishing news and previews 





by Sandra Shea 


ANN MEREDITH 


On 





work. And neither Elvis 
Costello’s early contribution to 
nerd chic, nor any substantial 
acknowledgment of the influence 
of urban black style is here. Still, 
like most Rizzoli books, it’s a 
visual pleasure and production 
values are excellent. 

By defining its subject as it has, 
the book allows us to scrutinize 
the often infinitesmal changes 
that make such a difference in 
men’s style — wide tie knots, 
hand-picked lapels, wing collars. 
Here is proof that God and, at 
least sartorially speaking, man 
too, is in the details. 


HOW TO WRITE A BEST 
SELLER: Step one: think about 
something you hate doing, 
something unpleasant, 
something tiresome, boring, or 
difficult. This will be the 
Problem. No problem is too small 
to become the Problem. Don’t 
limit yourself to any age group, 
either. An aversion to cleaning up 
your room, clapping erasers, or 
citting through Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
math class all qualify nicely. 

Step two: suggest that the only 
way to solve the Problem is with 
a strictly regimented program, 
system, plan, or strategy. The 
program/system/plan should 
mention a numeral from one to 
100, referring either to the 


e of the many intimate moments in Dogs and Their Women. 








number of steps involved or the 
time it will take. Or both, as in, 
say, the Six Point Plan for 
Recovery in Three Months. 

Step three: write an 
introduction that covers a few 
simple points. Start out with the 
fact that long ago, you too 
suffered from the Problem. But 
that fortunately, just before you 
were about to give up, you were 
walking down the street/riding in 
a plane/sitting in your office and 
someone/something hit you over 
the head, and you have spent the 
subsequent years creating and 
finetuning the program/ 
system/plan. You can hardly 
believe how well it works. 

Go on to say that what has 
been so very gratifying is the 
number of people who have 
come to you with the same 
Problem and have benefited 
from the program. And one guy 
in particular was very resistant, 
but in reasonable, well- 
modulated tones, you convinced 
him to try the Program, and, 
well, guess what tune he’s 
chirping now? “It worked, [your 
first name]. You were right.” 

Wrap up the intro by 
admonishing readers, right 
before they delve into the heart 
of this book (you might want to 
write a little headline above this 
section called “Before you read 





this book”), that it is upto them 

- to make sure the 
program/plan/strategy works. 
This is the all-important butt- 
covering manuever, and 
mastered by bestselling authors 
the world over, including Ron 
Willingham, author of When 
Good Isn‘t Good Enough 
(Doubleday). Ron’s “proven 
system” is his “Five-step Goal 
Achievement System that has 
enabled tens of thousands of 
people to meet their goals and go 
beyond.” 

Ron says, “I’m going to teach 
you how to make things happen! 
Of course, they will ha only 
if you have a high desire to learn 
and are willing to acutally 
perform the steps I'll ask you to 
take.” Italics are mine; notice 
how he manages to subtly shift 
the blame on the book’s failure to 
the reader. He continues, “Now I 


- 


need to be honest with you and , 


tell you that merely reading this 
book won't give you these 
benefits. | don’t want to mislead 
you. Simply reading this book 
won't help you. In fact it may 
even frustrate you — if all you 
do is read.” (Italics his.) 

Ron’s book was published way 
back in January. You might think 
from the title that after his, no 
more self-help books would ever 
be needed. But no; remember the 
idea that no audience is too 
young? Doubleday is now 
publishing what may be the first 
self-help for children: Hassle-Free 
Homework: A Six Week Plan for 
Parents and Children to Take the 
Pain Out of Homework, by Faith 
Clark, PhD and Cecil Clark, 
PhD. 

I can’t yet add those all- 
important initials to the end of 
my name, but the minute I do, 
I’m introducing The Self-Help- 
Book- Writing Syndrome: The 
Astonishingly Simple Six-Step 
Program To Help You Quit 
Writing Them in Nine Short 
Weeks. 


ERASERHEADS: IQ-test takers, 
crossword-puzzle fans, and 
accountants the world over will 
appreciate Knopf's efforts in 
publishing The Pencil: A History 
of Design and Circumstance, a 
seminal biography of the 
Number 2 soft. Duke University 
Engineering professor Henry 
Petroski has traced the pencil’s 
origins back to ancient Greece 
and Rome, and tracked the 





implement's trajectory as it has 








hurtled toward progress with the 
advent of both the yellow pencil 
and the attached eraser. Petroski 
also ruminates on the secret - 
behind the miracle of the pencil’s 
survival in a high-tech world. 
The Pencil is due out in January, 
1990. 


KEEP YOUR DAY JOB: The 
Note:book desk rarely lacks for 
contenders in the “Keep Your 
Day Job” category, and on those 
weeks where the stream of 
questionable publishing ventures 
sl6ws to a trickle, we can always 
count on the genre of books that 
make millions of dollars 
suggesting that women were 
absent the day the Lord was 
passing out the common sense 
necessary to navigate modern 
life. It seems there’s always a new 
male neurosis for which women 
should feel responsible; always a 
new wrinkle in modern 
relationships which if women 
know what's good for them, will 
try to iron out. The latest entry in 
the breed of books that brought 
us Smart Women, Foolish 
Choices and Men Who Hate 
Women and the Women Who 
Love Them may be Dogs and 
Their Women (Little Brown). 
Not that this is a how-to book, 
exactly. Authors Barbara Cohen 
and Louise Taylor have gathered 
68 black-and-white photos of 
women with their dogs — excuse 
me, dogs with their women. 
Accompanying each photo are 
doggie love letters written by 
their women. Many are as 
intensely personal as Cathy 
Haskell’s: “Oh My Wally, my 
little Liebchen, my little toadster, 
my little best boy. He is a hard- 
working farm boy, loves the 
beach, and loves his mummy as 
much as she loves him. That’s my 
Wally, my little lipster man. . .” 
With its peculiarly possessive 
howl of ownership implied by its 
title and its photos of women 
enraptured by, and nuzzling 
with, four-legged creatures, the 
book seems to suggest that some 
women have seen the future of 
relationships and it is spelled K-9. 
Here, after all, is Jo Giese, “who 
replaced a six foot Swedish 
husband with a five pound dog.” 
Or Cathy Robinowitz, who says 
about her Saint Bernard: 
“Cuddling with him, I can relax 
and let our love for each other 
replace the cares of the day.” 
How much is that doggie in the 
window? 0 
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FRIDAY/26 

MYSTERY WRITER ROBERT B. 
PARKER signs copies of his new 
book Playmates from 7:30 to 8:30 
p.m. at the Lauriat’s at Burlington 
Mall. Free. 

CRAIG SHAW GARDNER, 
“author of the movie novel 
Batman,” signs copies of his book 
from 4 to 6 p.m. at the Million Year 


Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
492-6763. 

JAMES BALDWIN’S 
GIOVANNT'S ROOM iis the topic 
of discussion at today’s meeting by 
the Metropolitan Community 
Church of Boston Lavendar 
Literary Circle at 7 p.m. For 
location, call 569-0703. 
SATURDAY /27 

VICTORY GARDENER BOB 
THOMSON, author of The New 
Victory Garden, and Marjorie 
Waters, author of The Victory 
Garden Kids‘ Book, get their hands 
dirty with gardening chores while 
talking about the WGBH series 
Victory Garden from 9:30 to 11:30 
a.m. at the Harvard Book Store, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by PrimeTime Books, 
the forum gives the public a chance 
to ask gardening questions and 
have their books autographed by 
the authors. Free; refreshments 
and, for children, souvenirs. 
SUNDAY/28 

POETS MARTIN ROBBINS 
AND DAVID CHORLTON read 
from their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored 
by the Writers League of Boston. 
Admission by donation; call 
267-8688. “Well Read at the 
Trident” goes on summer vacation 
after today’s reading; the series 
returns in late September. 
MONDAY /29 

OAK SQUARE PRESS 
READING, featuring Phoenix 
contributor Sally Cragin and Anne 
Pluto, begiris at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s 
Tap, 280 Green St., Cambridge. 
Donation $2; call 227-0845. 
TUESDAY/30 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
presents a reading by Carol 
Bradford at 8 p.m. in the 
Commmunity Church Bidg., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. 
Handicap access available. Free; 
call 742-1538. 
LAURA CHESTER AND 
JOHANNA DRUCKER read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at the ICA 
Theater, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Boston Accent 
Literary Series. Admission $4, $3 
for students and seniors. Series 


Picnic, 99 Mt. Auburn St., Harvard . 
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tickets $25, $20 for students and 
seniors. Call 266-5152. 
THURSDAY /1 

ROBIN BECKER AND MARY 
CAMPBELL read from their works 
at 8 p.m. at the ICA Theater, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. Sponsored by 
the Boston Accent Literary Series. 
Admission $4, $3 for students and 
seniors. Series tickets $25, $20 for 
students and seniors. Call 
266-5152. 

FRIDAY /2 

POETS POLLY BROWN, GARY 
METRAS, AND PHYLLIS 
TOURSE read from their works at 
8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 
61 Washington St., Newton,. 
Donation $2; call 964-3424. 

“THE LITERARY FIGURES OF 
BROOK FARM’ is the title of a 
talk by Robert Murphy, president 
of the West Roxbury Historical 
Society, at 11 a.m. at the West End 
Branch Library, 151 Cambridge St., 
Boston. Free; call 523-3957. 
MONDAY /5 

BRATTLE BOOK SHOP 
PROPRIETOR KENNETH 
GLOSS talks about “Treasures in 
Your Attic: Old and Rare Books” at 





1:30 p.m. at the Fox Branch of the 


by Robin Dougherty 





W.S. Merwin reads at Boston City Hall June 6 


Arlington Public Library, 175 Mass 
Ave, Arlington. Free; call 244-1874. 
TUESDAY /6 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Kathleen 
Lake at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Bld., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Elevator available 
for handicap access. Free; call 
742-1538. 

W.S. MERWIN reads from his 
work and receives the New 
England Poetry Club’s Golden 
Rose Award at 6:30 at Boston City 
Hall. Free; call 643-0029. 
WEDNESDAY /7 

TONY HILLERMAN reads from 
and signs copies of his new novel, 
Talking God, at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Brattle Theatre, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Sponsored by 
WordsWorth Readings. Admission 
is free, but tickets are required. 
They are available at WordsWorth 
and the Brattle Theatre two weeks 
in advance and at the door. Call 
354-4064. 

THURSDAY/8 

WILD GOOSE POETS, featuring 
Tony Artuso, Robert Johnson, 
Elliza McGrand, Ellen Stone, and 


Elizabeth Bartlett Thompson, read 
from their works at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Public Library, Mt. 
Auburn Branch, 64 Aberdeen Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9085. 
TUESDAY/13 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Ilone Quirnil 
Lake at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Bid, 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Elevator available 
for handicap access. Free; call 
742-1538. 

TUESDAY /20 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Carol 
Weston at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church Bld., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Open reading follows. 
Elevator available for handicap 
access. Free; call 742-1538. 
THURSDAY /22 

SARAH LAWRENCE 
LIGHTFOOT, author of Balm in 
Gilead: Journey of a Healer, reads 
from her work at 8 p.m. at the ICA 
Theater, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Boston Accent 
Literary Series. Admission $4, $3 
for students and seniors. Series 
tickets $25, $20 for students and 
seniors. Call 266-5152. 

TUESDAY /27 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Jacqui 
French at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Bld., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Elevator available 
for handicap access. Free; call 
742-1538. 

WEDNESDAY/28 

CLARK COOLIDGE reads from 
his work at 8 p.m, at the ICA 
Theater, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Boston Accent 
Literary Series. Admission $4, $3 
for students and seniors. Series 
tickets $25, $20 for students and 
seniors. Call 266-5152. 
CONFERENCES 

NEW ENGLAND WRITERS’ 
WORKSHOP AT SIMMONS 
COLLEGE runs from June 19 
through 23 at Simmons College, 
300 the Fenway, Boston. 
Participants include writer John 
Updike, children’s book and adult 
suspense-novel writer Jane 
Langton, novelist Mary McGarry 
Morris, editors Ruth Hapgood 
(Houghton Mifflin) and Jennifer 
Josphy (Little, Brown), and literary 
agent Barbara Lowenstein. The 
$425 fee includes manuscript 
evaluations, participation in 
workshops, consultations with 
workshop leaders, lectures, and 





discussions. For information on 





manuscript submission, housing, 
and the like, contact New England 
Writers Workshop, 300 the 
Fenway, Boston 02115; or call 
738-3131. Deadline for registration 
is June 12. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE runs from June 11 
through 24 at Mount Hclyoke 
College, South Hadley. 
Participants who give free, public 
readings include Joseph Brodsky 
(June 11), Ellen Lesser (June 12), 
Bruce Weigl (June 13), Tony 
Ardizzone (June 15), Chase 
Twichell (June 16), Russell Banks 
(June 17), James Magnuson (June 
18), Stanley Plumly (June 19), 
Susan Minot (June 20), C.D. Wright 
(June 22), Margaret Atwood and 
Graeme Gibson (June 23), and 
William Matthews (June 24). 
Tuition, room, and board cost $560 
per week. Tuition alone is $300. A 
limited number of tuition 
scholarships are available. For 
more information, contact Writers 
Conference, Box 3213, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
MA 01075; call 538-2308. 
CONTESTS 

GROLIER POETRY PEACE 
PRIZE offers $500 for one poem 
that best raises the consciousness 
and understanding of the danger of 
nuclear weapons. Submissions are 
now being accepted, through July 
30. For information, send a SASE 
to the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton St., Cambridge, MA 
02138. 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY 
CLUB CONTESTS, including the 
Daniel Varoujan prize ($500), Erika 
Mumford and Firman Houghton 
prizes ($250 each), Ruth Berrien 
Fox prize for high school-age poets 
($125), Norma Farber prize for lyric 
poem, and Rosalie Boyle prize for 
long poem ($100 each), are open 
for admission through June 30. For 
rules, send a SASE to 2 Farrar St., 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 
READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time 
VISTA volunteers to work on a 
variety of literacy projects in 
Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, 100 Nashua St., rm. 
946, Boston 02114. 

DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on 
the last Friday of each month. Send 
your listing to PLS Calendar, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215 by the 
second-to-last Thursday of the 
month. 
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It’s summertime and the reading is bright and easy! 
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